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THE LOEB CLASSICS! 
By PAUL SHOREY, ’78 


NHE coincidence of the two-hundredth volume of the Loeb series 
of Greek and Latin classics with the approaching fortieth an- 
niversary of Mr. Loeb’s graduation from Harvard has led the editor to 
offer space for congratulation to Mr. Loeb and a survey of the notable 
work which his generosity has accomplished for our generation. The 
comparison of the New York banker with a Renaissance pope may 
seem to savor of Macedon and Monmouth. But Mr. Loeb has done 
for the culture of the English-speaking peoples of the twentieth 
century, more systematically, more completely, and more critically 
what Pope Nicholas V, who made Rome “‘a factory of translations 
from Greek into Latin,” did for the latinized culture of Renaissance 
Europe. Recognizing that the Renaissance of Greek was embodied in 
a few scholars dispersed throughout Europe and that the fluent read- 
ing of Greek was and always would be a rare accomplishment, Pope 
Nicholas undertook to make the contents at least of the Greek clas- 
sics accessible to all educated Europeans through the Latin transla- 
tions which he patronized. 

The history of these and similar translations would constitute an 
interesting chapter in the history of European literature. Much of the 
Greek scholarship of authors credited with reading Greek comes from 
them. Mr. Ezra Pound still finds a quaint charm in the Latin 
phrasing which the original, he thinks, could not equal. They are the 
unacknowledged guides of many translations in French, German, and 
English. Many of them, slightly modified, reappear as the Latin 


[1 Thanks are due to the Editor of the Literary Review of the New York Evening 
Fost for permission to use part of an article, “The Case for the Classics,’ published 


there March 15, 1925.] 
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versions which accompany the useful Didot series of the Greek 
classics. 

Mr. Loeb, like Pope Nicholas, is much more than the financial 
angel of the work that bears his name. He is one of the too rare 
examples which America can oppose to such British bankers as Grote 
and Walter Leaf. He has not only given generously to the Fogg Mu- 
seum at Harvard and endowed the Charles Eliot Norton memorial 
lectureship for the Archeological Institute of America, and crowned 
these benefactions with the institution and support of the Loeb Li- 
brary. He has kept through a busy life the enthusiasm for the classics 
which he derived from the teaching of John Williams White. His let- 
ter on the classical course as a training for business life in the Kelsey 
volume on “Latin and Greek in American Education” is one of the 
most sane, as well as trenchant, criticisms known to me of the recent 
drift in twentieth-century college education. Particularly noteworthy 
is the sentence, “Thirteen years’ experience in very active affairs 
taught me that the time spent at Harvard studying history of finance, 
political economy, and international law might as well have been de- 
voted to the classics for all the practical value I got out of those world- 
lier pursuits.” Mr. Loeb has also found time to make his contribution 
to scholarship in the form of admirably executed translations of the 
raluable books of Croiset, “Aristophanes and the Political Parties at 
Athens,” and of Decharme, “Euripides and the Spirit of His Dra- 
mas,” both widely used in American classical teaching. And now from 
his beautiful retreat, he is verifying that proverbial definition of hap- 
piness, the realization in maturity of a great thought conceived in 
youth. 

The Loeb series really is a great undertaking and a great achieve- 
ment. It is, of course, not the first time that the classics have been 
translated. The world has always been translating the classics, from 
the time when Roman literature began with Livius Andronicus’ satur- 
nian Odyssey. Latin translations of Hebrew or Arabic translations of 
Syrian translations of Aristotle created the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages. The Renaissance was not only the discovery of Greek manu- 
scripts in Swiss and Italian convent libraries and their importation 
from Constantinople. It was, as we have seen, their translation into 
Latin. The chief literatures and languages of modern Europe were 
largely developed through translation. And, not to speak of French 
and German literature, the history of English translations from the 
classics in the ages of Elizabeth, Dryden, Pope, and later have been 
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the theme of interesting monographs.!. But the work has never be- 
fore been so completely, so systematically, so critically done. The use- 
ful but extremely pedestrian series of Bohn, incomplete and lacking 
the confrontation of the original text, drew from Emerson a pan of 
thanksgiving. What would he have said if all antiquity had lain ready 
to his hand in these handy volumes? 

Mr. Loeb, though not a professional scholar, had quite enough 
scholarship and, what is perhaps even more to the purpose, enough 
judgment of men, to organize his enterprise more effectively than any 
similar undertaking was ever managed before. He selected a compe- 
tent board of editors, including America’s and, by honor Harvard’s, 
Professor Edward Capps. And these experts have done the work with 
a sense of responsibility, not only to the public, but to their patron. 
If they could not say of him, in the words of Kratos to Hephaistos, 


“The appraiser of our work is severe,” 


the fact that the overseer was intelligent and could himself judge the 
result was, if I may pedantically quote A¢schylus again, still more “of 
a goad to the sober-minded.” 

I need not waste many words on the objection: if the work has been 
done so often, why do it again? Not only had it never been done so 
well and so completely, but if it had, it would need to be renewed 
every century or two. Translation is not mathematics, but an art and 
an approximation. And not only does taste change and emphasis shift 
with each new generation, but the medium itself is in a state of flux. 
The words, the phrases, the connotation alter, and the allusions and 
the overtones of one age are lost on the readers of another. The Loeb 
translation of Aristotle’s “Rhetoric” speaks of “carrying a big stick,” 
of which there is no trace in Jebb’s translation, and which will mean 
little to the readers of 2000 a.p. The Loeb translations will serve their 
present purpose for many years, and then will remain for future stu- 
dents one of the most interesting monuments of the culture, the taste, 
the scholarship, the language of the generation that produced them. 


“mortalia facta peribunt 


Nedum sermonum stet honos et gratia vivax.” 


[} Cf. Miss Henrietta R. Palmer, English Editions and Translations of Greek and 
Latin Classies Printed Before 1641. G. H. Conley, The First English Translators of the 
Classics. The articles of Whibley and others in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature. “Dryden's Lucian,’ by Harding Craig, Classical Philology, 1921, p. 141 ff. 
Finley Foster, English Translations from the Greek, Columbia University Press, 1918.] 
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But meanwhile, 


“where the author of a good we know, 
let us not fail to pay the grateful thanks we owe.” 


The separate volumes of the Loeb Library have been widely, if 
somewhat perfunctorily, reviewed, as they appeared. A few critics, 
notably Mr. Edmund Gosse, have occasionally made them the theme 
of little essays on the authors translated. A few more general esti- 
mates of the series as a whole have appeared from time to time. The 
editor of the Yale Review wrote a thoughtful appreciation of the un- 
dertaking when only thirty-five volumes had appeared.' Professor G. 
M. Whicher’s article, ““A Literary Monument,” ? discusses many 
points of general interest. Professor Gilbert Norwood writes bril- 
liantly and discursively round and about the whole subject in the Lon- 
don Mercury of April, 1923. Classical Philology is, if I am not mis- 
taken, the only journal that has attempted critical reviews of many 
of these translations. 

Such criticism interests specialists. But the larger public is con- 
cerned only with the conclusion that the work has been well done, and 
the translations with a few unimportant exceptions may be trusted. A 
retrospective survey of the volumes suggests texts for more copious 
disquisition than my space or the reader’s patience would allow. Why 
print the Greek and Latin texts? it may be asked. Scholars can find 
them elsewhere and others will not use them. That is as fallacious as 
most peremptory dilemmas. A large proportion of the readers will be 
neither professional scholars nor, from the point of view of the expert, 
illiterates. Their fading memories of the classroom will enable them to 
control in some sort the faithfulness of the translation, to savor the 
original of beautiful, pregnant, epigrammatic, weighty sentences that 
arrest their attention, and some may thus be gradually lured to the 
recovery of the ability to read, which they fancied was lost forever. 
Above all, the presence of the text will save scholars in other fields 
from the chief danger in the use of translations: the temptation to press 
the particular English word adopted by the translator and rest their 
theses on it. Lastly, the sobering effect upon the translators themselves 
of confrontation with the original is in itself no slight consideration. 

This brings us to a second and inexhaustible topic, the theory and 
art of translation. The most recent treatment of this ever fascinating 
tLeme is the ingenious book of Professor Postgate, which I have re- 

1 Cf. Yale Review, 3, 380-83. 2 The Outlook, Jan—May, 1923, pp. 667-68. 
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cently reviewed elsewhere.! ‘Its perennial interest lies in the fact that 
all students of history and literature are dependent on translations for 
much of their reading. What linguist commands at once the sacred 
books of the East, the cuneiform and hieroglyphic records, both testa- 
ments of the Bible, the Sanskrit, Old Persian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Slavonic, and Scandinavian literatures? And even for some or all of 
the two classical and the five chief modern languages of Europe there 
are few who do not prefer Emerson’s Charles River Bridge to swim- 
ming. The philosophy and practice of translation, then, interest 
everybody. Should it be free or literal? It should obviously be faith- 
ful. But it requires some nicety of scholarship to determine whether 
and in what sense a translation is free. Murray’s Euripides is un- 
doubtedly free, but Browning’s “Agamemnon,” written to illustrate 
his demand for crabbed literalness, is much less faithful than Jebb’s 
Sophocles, which renders idiom by equivalent idiom, but which the 
construing schoolboy would deem licentious in its freedom. The Loeb 
translators, controlled by the text, have been generally faithful, but 
differ in the degree of idiomatic freedom according to the author or 
the translator’s taste. Homer reads excellently in a literal rendering, 
as the “Odyssey” does in the close version of Professor A. T. Murray. 
It would not serve so well for Virgil, yet Professor Fairclough’s Virgil 
keeps to the text with a minimum of sacrifice of Virgilian elegance. In 
general, while all the translators are faithful, the Americans are, per- 
haps, slightly more literal. Sound American work in this kind are 
Professor Charles Foster Smith’s Thucydides, Miller and Bronson’s 
Xenophon, Rolfe’s Sallust and Suetonius, Fowler’s Plato. Slightly 
freer in the use of idiomatic equivalents are British translators or 
those of British affiliation, to judge by Butler’s Quintilian and his 
Propertius, Godley’s Herodotus, Ramsay’s Juvenal, Mrs. Wright’s 
Julian and Philostratus, Foster’s Livy. The translators of late authors 
and degenerate styles have not attempted to reproduce their peculiar- 
ities. Paton’s Polybius, W. H.S. Jones’s Pausanias, Perrin’s Plutarch, 
Haine’s Marcus Aurelius, Conybeare’s Philostratus, Professor H. E. 
Jones’s Strabo are written in conventional literary English. It may be 
further noted that some of the Loeb volumes are convenient collec- 
tions of texts not so easily accessible elsewhere, or are enriched by the 
scholarship of the translator. Such are especially Frazer’s Apollo- 
dorus, Edmond’s Lyra Greca, Mair’s Gallimachus, Lycophron and 
Aratus, Evelyn White’s Hesiod, Homeric Hymns, and Homerica. 


1 Classical Philology, 1923, p. 280. 
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Should verse be translated by verse? Tastes and opinions differ. 
Professor Norwood opines: “The upshot is that a poet, if translated 
at all, should be translated into verse.”” And he instances the astro- 
nomical numbers of Catullus’s kisses, which are intolerable in English 
prose enumeration. The editor of the Yale Review, on the other hand, 
wishes, “that all the translators had been satisfied with prose and 
had not attempted to give an English equivalent for Greek and Latin 
verse.” Professor Richard Moulton, one of the most successful popu- 
larizers of the classics, used to maintain that for the lecture-recital 
the worst poetical translation of a Greek play was preferable to the 
best prose version. But Mr. George Moore laid it down that all poetry 
ought to be translated into French prose, a dictum which perilously 
suggests the Ruskinian boutade that all German books should be 
translated into French prose and the originals burned. 

Of the Loeb translations, Way’s Euripides, fortunately adopted by 
the editor, achieves remarkable fidelity in fluent, enjoyable blank 
verse. The choruses are somewhat Swinburn’t, as they are by Murray. 
The blank verse of Storr’s Sophocles, though it never attains supreme 
distinction, is uniformly dignified and readable. The editor of the 
Yale Review is, I think, oversevere when he says, “‘ Mr. Storr’s Sopho- 
cles is neither very good verse nor very faithful to the original.” ! 
Professor Smyth wisely preferred for A%schylus a just sufficiently 
heightened prose to the desperate venture of verse, which in this case 
must achieve the sublime or sink to the ridiculous. The mild hexam- 
eters of Quintus of Smyrna are more pleasantly read in Way’s faith- 
ful blank verse than they would be in prose. The English translators 
of Catullus and Tibullus were well advised not to risk verse, as was 
Professor Bennett in not attempting again the impossible with the 
Odes of Horace. Professor Mackail’s rendering of the “‘Eve of St. 
Venus,” as he dubs the “ Pervigilium Veneris,” has been much praised. 
For the Carmina in Boethius an old English version has been re- 
printed. But I am unrepentant of my former careless statement that 
they exhibited Professor E. K. Rand’s virtuosity in the handling of 
the Popian couplet. I think he writes very much in that way in his 
occasional renderings of Ovid. Or will he tell me that these, too, are 
reprints? Way, who is excellent for Quintus of Smyrna, and adequate 
for Euripides, cannot square the circle of Pindar: 

Chiefest is water of all things for streaming, 
Therefrom all life and existence came, 


1Cf. my review, Classical Philology, 1915, p. 464. 
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And all proud treasure of princes the gleaming 
Splendor of gold outshines as the flame. 


This may remind the English reader of Professor Murray’s Trojan 
3 5 A) 
Women: 
In Salamis filled with the foaming 
Of billows and murmur of bees, 


Old Telamon stayed from his roaming 


Long ago on a throne of the seas. 


But it will never recall Pindar to any one who has heard one strophe of 
the original. 

Another much-debated question is the legitimacy of modern allu- 
sion. latent quotation and colloquialisms in translations from the 
classics. Austere critics profess to be outraged by such violation of 
the unity of tone and atmosphere. But every English word introduces 
some modern associations, and few translators always resist the lure 
that tempts them further. Even Jebb allows a Sophoclean chorus to 
speak of “all our chivalry,” and Jowett, seasoning Plato with tags of 
Shakespeare, portrays the pursy Athenian burgher as “larding the 
plain,” and makes Socrates retort upon Athenian democrats who com- 
plain of corruption in high places, “and do they not share?” Surely 
it is a question of the author and the kind. What may be helpful or 
excusable in the endeavor to get the effect of Aristophanes, Plautus, 
Martial, and perhaps Horace, and the satirical parts of Plato would 
be an impertinence or a caprice in a version of Pindar, AZschylus, or 
Virgil. The Loeb translators or their editors have in the main inclined 
to sobriety and self-restraint. Nixon’s Plautus is justifiably, and I 
think, successfully, racy. John Sargeaunt’s Terence is properly less 
highly flavored, and Allinson’s excellent Menander keeps to the judi- 
cious mean. Ker’s Martial might have taken more of this license with 
advantage. Harmon’s admirable and very readable Lucian repro- 
duces Lucian’s comic effects by a nice use of idiom and legitimate 
colloquialism rather than by obtrusive modernisms or slang. The de- 
plorable facetiousness of Way’s translation of the “Cyclops” of 
Euripides is an aberration of that eminent translator which the editors 
ought to have persuaded him to abandon. 

Not the least of the many services of the editors of the Loeb Series to 
classical scholarship is the making Rogers’s incomparable translation 
of Aristophanes accessible to students who could not afford to pay for 
the eleven large volumes of the original. They have added as a 
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fitting tribute to the leader of Aristophanic studies in America the 
late John Williams White’s Introduction to Dr. Loeb’s translation of 
Maurice Croiset’s “ Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens.” 
Brief introductions to the several plays and footnotes original or ab- 
breviated from Rogers convey succinctly the minimum of stage direc- 
tions and explanations of puns, parodies, personal and political allu- 
sions indispensable to the understanding and enjoyment of the text. 
Full indexes to each volume make all this material accessible. 
Several English essayists have told more eloquently than I can, and 
perhaps more authoritatively than any specialist with the specialist’s 
point of view can, what they get from reading the Loeb translations. 
Obviously, they get first easy access to the stores of history, folk-lore, 
psychology, philosophical, political, ethical reflection, and criticism of 
life of the longest and most finished continuous literary evolution that 
this globe has known. They have a key, a different key from that 
which Gibbon said the degenerate Byzantines still retained — but 
they have in some sense the entrée, the access — to the brave new 
world of Homer; to the kaleidoscopic medley and conflict of tribal and 
national customs and moralities which the tolerant observation of 
Herodotus surveyed with extensive view; to the intoxicating dawn of 
science in the first philosophers of Greece; to the portrayal in con- 
ventional, traditional, but beautifully transparent, symbolism of the 
tragedy and comedy of life on the Attic stage; to the adumbration of 
all future ideas and the embodiment of all systems of thought on the 
hardly less dramatic stage of Plato; to the beginnings of archeological 
and historic criticism and the ripeness of Machiavellian political phi- 
losophy in Thucydides; to the rise and fall of a typical democracy re- 
flected in the debates of the Attic orators; to the origins of modern 
drama in Plautus, Terence, and Seneca, and the source of all modern 
criticism of drama and poetry in the “Poetics” of Aristotle and 
Horace; to the antecedent of all modern humanism in Cicero, typical 
man of letters, mediator of all Greek culture, the Plato of the Latins, 
to the rhetorician’s and the sentimentalist’s idealization of republican 
Rome in Livy’s pictured page, and the realist’s pitiless analysis of 
imperial Rome in Tacitean epigram and Suetonian memoir; to Quin- 
tilian’s storehouse of common sense and anticipatory condemnation 
of all future systems of educational pseudo-science; to the seethings 
of the melting pot, the cosmopolitan culture, and the transcendental 
yearnings of the mixed populations of the Roman Empire reflected 
in Plutarch, Dio, Juvenal, Lucian, and the Emperor Julian; to the 


““ 
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education of the Middle Age through the “Consolations of Philo- 
sophy”’ in Boethius; to the portable and quotable formulation of it all 
in the commonplaces and the polished ingenuity of the Latin poets. 

But what of the inspiration, the distinctive spirit, the peculiar dis- 
cipline of the classics? Will the readers of Loeb translations get these? 
Probably not all of them, but those who will may get not a little. The 
sheer beauty of the words and phrases of the supreme classics is some- 
thing of which no one who has felt it can speak temperately, and 
which no translation can reproduce. Those whom this topic offends, 
like Mr. H. G. Wells, who satirizes it with an African traveler’s 
dithyramb on the beauty of the “original Swahili,” must be left to 
perish in their prejudices. Others, who know even a little Greek and 
Latin, may realize something of this beauty by turning to their favor- 
ite sentences and repeating them till they feel the rhythm and the 
vowel music. A very little knowledge of a language with good will 
may do this. A few weeks’ study of languages now totally forgotten 
made real to me the verbal beauty of Old Testament poetry, and 
associated forever the voices of the night, potnia potnia nux, in Eu- 
ripides, Homer, Shelley, and Longfellow with the ineffable music of 
Turgenieff’s undisquieting, soft-caressing Russian summer night that 
broods upon hillside and valley, and from somewhere afar, from the 
deep caverns of the embalmed darkness, in heaven or on earth God 
knows, distils the benediction and peace of her warm, sweet-scented 
breath. 

The less sensuous beauty of order, arrangement, symmetry, unity, 
just emphasis, and the logic of style may be felt in a good translation, 
though to appreciate the adaptation of the order of words to the em- 
phasis which an inflected language adds to the opportunities of the 
artist one must from time to time turn to the original. Here, too, 
there must be a little good will and a little faith to begin with, and 
one must read enough continuously, in undistracted hours, to take his 
spiritual receiver off the key of the journalistic megaphone and attune 
the mind and the attention to other harmonies. But the thing is 
possible. And those who sincerely try the experiment with the greater 
classics will not merely accept on faith, but feel for themselves, what 
the classicist means in saying that the mere beauty of classical litera- 
ture is akin to the beauty of Greek architecture and sculpture. 

After their use as treasuries of information and thought and their 
beauty, the chief value of the classics is their reasonableness. Tnat 
will seem a paradox to those who take seriously the literal-minded 
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summaries of Plato’s “'Timeus”’ in current histories of science, who 
repeat with George Henry Lewes that it is incomprehensible how 
any sane mind could have believed in Greek mythology and religion, 
or who have observed the frequent use of the word “strange” by the 
fashionable school of British folk-lorist classicists to prepare the way 
for their own still stranger interpretations. With more time I might 
weigh against these things the compensatory exaggeration of the 
epigram attributed to Mr. William Archer, that the Greeks and 
Romans were so rational precisely because they had a religion that 
nobody could believe, or Mr. Chesterton’s self-revealing declaration 
that mere sanity will never do. The Greeks and Latins tried that. 


‘ 


“The beautiful and astonishing pagan world,” he says elsewhere, “‘was 
a world in which common sense was really common.”’ Arnold contrasts 
in this regard Thucydides with Sir Walter Raleigh, and even Homer 
with the extravagances both of Celtic literature and of Homer’s 
modern admirers. ‘‘Greek culture,” says Renan, “demands no sacri- 
fice of the reason.” “‘I told him,” said Johnson, of an eighteenth- 
century Pindarist, “that when the ancients made a simile they always 
made it like something real.” Why multiply authorities? An equal 
number of modern apologists for unreason could be cited who read 
their own irrationalism into the classics. But they are wrong, and the 
thoughtful students of the true classics will feel about all of them 
what Emerson says of Plato: “without Plato we should almost lose 
our faith in the possibility of a reasonable book.” 

For, indeed, our modern world is not quite sane. Before we have 
cleared our heads of the mists and cobwebs of medizvalism we have 
intoxicated our spirits with the Utopian dreams of science and pro- 
gress, and dizzied our brains with indigestion of pseudo-science and 
world politics. And this incipient insanity reflects itself in our litera- 
ture. Compare Hardy’s “A Broken Engagement” with Sappho’s 
“The Moon Has Set and the Pleiades,” or compare Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence’s “‘ Fantasia of the Unconscious” with any book that a Greek boy 
or girl would have been allowed to read. Voracious readers of modern 
belletristic, would-be philosophical and pseudo-scientific literature, if 
they have no stabilizer in the practice of a profession or in serious 
science and scholarship, habituate their minds to incoherencies, exag- 
gerations, and an acceptance of fantastic motives that are hardly 
compatible with entire sanity. The greater classics lift us to another 
plane. Their horizon may be more circumscribed than ours. They 
may be ignorant of many things that we think we know because we 
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can look them up in the encyclopedia. But communion with them is 
a continuous discipline in temperance of thought and expression, in 
moderation, coherence, the orderly conduct and concatenation of 
ideas, the reliance on reason, as far as reason can take us, and when we 
reach its limit — the veiled head of acquiescence, and submission to 
whatever gods there be. In the professional classicist these salutary 
lessons are sometimes countervailed by the imperturbable resolution 
to prove something, to find midday at fourteen o’clock, and show that 
he, too, is a pseudo-scientist. But the reader who without ulterior 
motive abandons himself to their calming, soothing, fortifying, ration- 
alizing influence and lets them work upon his mind year after year will 
come to feel that they have made certain aberrations, inconsequences, 
and extravagances of contemporary fashion distasteful and forever 
impossible to him. 

If the habit of putting a judiciously chosen Loeb volume in the 
pocket when going on a journey should impart something of this tem- 
per to American “intellectuals,” it would perhaps be the chief contri- 
bution of the Loeb Library to American culture, and might even re- 
deem from barbarism a few of Mr. Mencken’s civilized minority. 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON AND THE STUDY OF 
DANTE 
By HERBERT H. YEAMES, ’95 


ORD BRYCE, whose words on any subject were listened to with 
44 more respect, perhaps, than those of any other man then living, 
once remarked that the growing interest in Dante was “the literary 
phenomenon of England and America.”’ It is not necessary to call the 
roll of English names that are venerated in Italy among the great 
**Dantisti” — Cary, Rossetti, Vernon, Symonds, Moore, Toynbee, But- 
ler, Church, Plumptre, Gardner, or our own Longfellow, Lowell, Nor- 
ton, Parsons, Grandgent, Dinsmore, Fletcher, and others. This interest 
was already notable at the time of the great celebration of the poet’s 
birth in 1865, when four of the commemorative publications pre- 
sented to the city of Florence came from the United States — mono- 
graphs from Professor Norton and Professor Botta, and translations 
by Professor Longfellow and Dr. Parsons. But the increase of interest 
during these intervening years spanned by the poet’s lifetime is indeed 
a phenomenon, and no foreign country, I believe, had a larger share 
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than the United States in the commemorations of the year 1921, the 
sexcentenary of his death. 

But this is far more than a literary phenomenon. This recognition 
of Dante’s place in our western civilization is nothing less than a con- 
fession of faith, unconscious, it may be, or hardly yet self-conscious, 
faith in the sublime truth, so widely ignored in these latter days, 
though it was taught by Plato, four hundred years before Christ, that 
man is “a plant not of earthly but of heavenly growth.’ ! Men who 
have ceased to listen to preachers and to priests will yet, in spite of 
themselves, lend an ear to poets when they sing; and that is the 
burden of every true poet’s song, supremely so of Dante’s. Men whose 
roots are deep in the earth, who have hardly begun to lift their heads 
to the heaven above, feel none the less 


‘An impulse within them that reaches and towers 
And, groping blindly above them for light, 
Climbs to a soul” 





the soul that flowers most beautifully in the poet’s vision, luring all 
other souls with a thrill of recognition to realize their long-forgotten 
heritage — some portion of it, at least — if but for a fleeting moment. 
* Poets,” said Shelley, “are the hierophants of an unapprehended in- 
spiration, the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which futurity casts 
upon the present’’; — no poet more so than Dante. 

Charles Eliot Norton, the greatest of our American Dante scholars 
and the best of his numerous translators, was tke successor of Lowell 
in this field, as Lowell of Longfellow, and Longfellow of Ticknor, with 
whom the study of modern languages and literature in American col- 
leges may be said to have begun. All these men did much for the 
study of Dante. Norton’s prose versions of the “ Vita Nuova”’ and the 
** Divine Comedy ” are now recognized English classics. Lowell’s essay 
on Dante in “Among my Books” remains the best brief treatment of 
an inexhaustible subject. Longfellow’s fine metrical translation of the 
“Comedy” and his valuable notes are among the glories of American 
scholarship and literature. Ticknor’s lectures and notes were never 
published, but his name should be remembered among the pioneers in 
a field where America has just claims to distinction. His work in 
Italian is so overshadowed by the fame of his History of Spanish Liter- 
ature that perhaps it is well to recall his connection with Dante. 

Ticknor was one of the first Americans to go abroad for study, set- 





’ 


1 Timzeus 90a. 
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ting an example that has had such fruitful results in American educa- 
tion. That was in 1815. Before that he had made several attempts to 
read Dante, but “found it not only difficult to get a copy but impos- 
sible to get help in reading.” ! So Lorenzo Da Ponte, the first teacher 
of Italian in Columbia College, early in the century discovered that in 
New York “‘the Italian language was as little known as Turkish or 
Chinese”’; the college library possessed only “‘a single tattered Boc- 
caccio.”” 2 Mrs. Trollope, a not very welcome visitor to our shores, in 
1832 declared that “all the rich and varied eloquence of Italy, from 
Dante to Monti,” was totally unknown to Americans. In Gottingen 
Ticknor made the acquaintance of a young German doctor of phi- 
losophy who “ knew everything about Dante” and who was willing to 
read and explain Dante to him, considering a box of very fine Havana 
cigars — so rare in Germany — a full compensation. In his travels in 
Spain and Portugal, much of the way on horseback, Ticknor says that 
he managed to carry a few books, and never separated himself from 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, and the Greek Testament — a pretty 
good selection for a portable library. From 1817 to 1835 he held his 
professorship of modern languages (the first in America) at Harvard 
College, reading Dante with some of his classes. The summer of 1833 
he gave to a thorough study of Dante’s works, working “often twelve 
and fourteen hours a day, with uninterrupted and equable pleasure.” 
“Tf I am not a better man for it,” he writes, ‘and a happier one too, 
why, I shall have misused my opportunities scandalously.” * On his 
second visit to Europe in 1835-36 he had the pleasure of being royally 
entertained at Dresden, of meeting with the Dante Circle that gath- 
ered about Prince John of Saxony (afterwards King) and hearing read- 
ings from the Prince’s German version of the “Divine Comedy” 
(“ Philalethes”’). The reader was Ludwig Tieck, who also treated him 
to specimens of his own translation of Shakespeare. 


1 Life, vol. 1, p. 85. 

2 Da Ponte came to New York in 1805 and died there in 1838. Borne at Ceneda, in 
the Republic of Venice, in 1749, he became instructor in rhetoric at the University of 
Treviso. At Vienna, Joseph II appointed him poet to the Imperial Theater and Latin 
Secretary. Here he met Mozart and made for him a libretto from Beaumarchais’ 
“Mariage de Figaro.” He induced Mozart to compose “Don Giovanni,” and wrote his 
libretto; also that for “Cosi fan Tutte.” On the death of Joseph II, he went to London 
and thence to New York. He tried business, wrote his memoirs, and taught Italian. 
He secured the (first) professorship of Italian at Columbia — a position “on a par with 
the instructor in boxing.” He was a converted Jew, his real name being Jeremiah 
Conegliano. 

3 Life, vol. 1, p. 394. 
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Longfellow succeeded Ticknor and held the same professorship at 
Harvard for exactly the same number of years, from 1836 to 1854. 
His work on Dante is too well known to need recalling, and every 
American has had a pleasant glimpse of the little circle — consisting 
origina!ly of Norton and Lowell — to which Longfellow read his trans- 
lation as it progressed, for criticism and discussion. From this little 
circle sprang the Dante Society of Cambridge (1881), to which we owe 
the concordances and other notable studies. Similar societies arose in 
Oxford (1876), in Germany under the influence of Ticknor’s friend, 
King John of Saxony, and after their example in Italy itself (1888, La 
Societa Dantesca of Florence), where now two journals at least are 
wholly devoted to Dante study — Il Giornale Dantesco (Venice and 
Florence), and L’ Alighieri (Verona). 

Longfellow’s translation was judged by his successor Lowell “not as 
the best possible, by any means, but as the best probable.” “* Nobody,” 
he says, “ who is intimate with the original will find any translation of 
the Divina Commedia more refreshing than cobs. Has not Dante 
himself told us that no poetry can be translated? But, after all is said 
I think Mr. Longfellow’s is the best thus far as being the most accurate. 
It is to be looked on, I think, as measured prose — like our version of 
Job, for example, though without that mastery of measure in which 
our Bible translators are unmatched except by Milton.” ! That judg- 
ment is sound, and so is Lowell’s verdict on Norton’s version, which 
has at least higher claims to accuracy than Longfellow’s: “At best 
the translation of a poem is a waxen image of the living original, and 
being too literal is to dress it in the very clothes it wore, as if the reality 


999 








were in them. 

Of Lowell as a teacher of Dante the late Professor Barrett Wendell 
has given a pleasant glimpse.* “Mr. Lowell never gave us less than a 
canto to read, and often gave us two or three. He never, from the be- 
ginning, bothered us with a particle of linguistic irrelevance. Here be- 
fore us was a great poem — a lasting expression of what human life 
had meant to a human being, dead and gone these five centuries. Let 
us try, as best we might, to see what life had meant to this man; let us 
see what relation his experience, great and small, bore to ours; and, 
now and then, let us pause for a moment to notice how wonderfully 
beautiful his expression of this experience was. Let us read, as sympa- 


1 James Russell Lowell, by H. E. Scudder, 11, 114. 
2 Letter quoted in James Russell Lowell, by H. E. Scudder, 11, 382. 


3 Serilner’s Magazine, x, 845. 
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thetically as we could make ourselves read, the words of one who was 
as much a man as we, only vastly greater in his knowledge of wisdom 
and of beauty. That was the spirit of Mr. Lowell’s teaching. It opened 
to some of us a new world.” 

Of Charles Eliot Norton himself I wish I could convey an impression 
as vivid and as gracious as the picture that I carry in my memory — 
that of a gentle and benignant old man, of a serene and unassuming 
dignity, radiating a perceptible nimbus of old-world courtesy and 
culture, who seemed to focus in one gracious personality all the beauti- 
ful influences of our human past and to shed its light upon the privi- 
leged youth of the New World. In his eyes the New World seemed 
crude and commonplace, sadly in need of the civilizing forces of art 
and literature and the ethical uplift of great ideals. To see him in 
his beautiful home on Shady Hill among his priceless books and pic- 
tures, to hear him lecture on the Fine Arts or on Dante, was no small 
part of a liberal education. The students looked upon him as the very 
apostle of culture, an almost legendary figure pathetically surviving in 
our modern life; they imagined his sensitive soul pained by the vulgarity 
and bad taste that were rampant and blatant about him, shocked by 
American speech or mid-Victorian architecture, scornful of partisan 
politics and of our democratic “cult of incompetence.” He was, how- 
ever, no mere dilettante: he took an active interest in all public 
questions; throughout his life he was an effective moulder of public 
opinion, through the Loyal Publication Society in Civil War times, 
through the Atlantic Monthly, the North American Review, and the 
Nation in their pioneer days; and later as a leader in the Civil Service 
Reform movement. Moreover, in his lectures the quality of moral 
earnestness was no less marked than that of esthetic taste. His kind- 
ness to needy students, the hospitality with which he opened his ex- 
quisite home to all sorts and conditions of men, his interest in even the 
least prepossessing and promising among them — these traits too be- 
long in the portrait of the gentieman and scholar that he was par excel- 
lence. 

“Wilhelm von Humboldt, one of the most beautiful souls that have 
ever existed, used to say that one’s business in life was first to perfect 
oneself by all the means in one’s power, and secondly to try to create in 
the world around one an aristocracy, the most numerous that one 
possibly could, of talents and character.” That saying, quoted with 
much approval by Matthew Arnold, and embodying what may perhaps 
be called the ideal of Goethe, fits Norton perfectly — a noble ideal, if 
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obviously defective on one very important side. Such was the man 
whom Ruskin called his “‘ second friend”’ and his “ first real tutor,” of 
whom, according to a college legend, Ruskin had said that he was the 
only gentleman tl at America had yet produced. It is no legend. but a 
fact, that on one occasion when lecturing to a large class, to which he 
wished to say something about the ideal imported by the word “ gentle- 
man,’ Norton began with a very conciliatory gravity: “ None of you, 
gentlemen, has probably ever seen a gentleman!’’! It would be a mis- 
take, I repeat, to think of him as an esthete or a dilettante; it was al- 
ways the moral aspect of culture that concerned him most. What he 
thought of the mere esthete and dilettante may be judged by his com- 
ment on Oscar Wilde, that apostle of eestheticism : ‘* The man who loves 
beauty merely for its outward seeming, and for the sake of selfish en- 
joyment, has little claim to regard. Beauty unveils herself not for him. 
She must be loved unselfishly before she yields even the hem of her gar- 
ment to her lover’s kiss.” ? His own son humorously but truthfully de- 
fined his popular course on the History of the Fine Arts as “ Lectures on 
Modern Morals Illustrated by the Art of the Ancients.”’ In his small 
class in Dante — “ten or twelve youths of the better sort,” as he 
describes it,’ gathered round a table — “the study of Dante became a 
study of literature, of poetry, of religion, of morals’’; and every mem- 
ber of that class must have felt, as one of the most distinguished of 
them has expressed it, that “to read Dante with Mr. Norton was almost 
an act of worship.” 4 

And yet Mr. Norton himself was a man without religious faith, one 
who professed pessimism with cheerfulness and agnosticism with a re- 
signed fortitude that was not without pathos. That such a mind, to 
which mysticism was superstition, the supernatural non-existent, and 
all metaphysical speculation a delusion and a snare, should devote it- 
self with such sympathetic love, such intimately appreciative under- 
standing, to the study of Dante, is one of those paradoxes which mark 
our bewildered modern times. It is in fact one of those miracles which 
themselves go far to prove the supernatural.® 

Professor Norton could write with conviction to Ruskin: -“‘ The 
Divina Commedia is not only the crown of the religious achievement 


1 Letters, 11, 438. 2 Letters, u, 133. 3 Letters, 11, 257. 

4 William Roscoe Thayer, in Letters, 11, 107. 

5 Mr. Norton was delighted with a definition of metaphysics given him by a distin- 
guished Russian visitor (Prince Kropotkin): ‘‘ Your metaphysician is a blind man hunt- 
ing in a dark room for a black hat which does not exist.” (Letters, 11, 255. 
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of Italy, but its close. It opens the way to scepticism, and Petrarch 
comes sentimentally dawdling, and Boccaccio jesting, down the road 
with the whole tribe of unbelievers behind them. Faith gets shut into 
a cloister with Fra Angelico; while Lippi and Botticelli are already 
happy pilgrims, not to Rome but to a New Jerusalem within whose 
walls lies the sacred Hill of Venus.” ! 

He could write to Goldwin Smith: “ Possibly I regret less than you 
do the giving up of the old faith, and the being compelled to renounce 
as hopeless every attempt to solve the problems which excite our 
curiosity. The position toward the universe in which we find ourselves 
seems to me on the whole the manliest which has been attained. We 
are thrown back on our own resources to make the best of our lives. A 
new sense of responsibility is aroused in us, and, by the narrowing of 
the limits of our hopes and expectations, we find ourselves more cap- 
able of using our faculties for legitimate and rational ends. I do not 
find it hard to quench the eagerness of curiosity about the unknow- 
able, and to accept as sufficient this brief, incomprehensible existence 
on earth. Man seems to me to be for the most part in a very early stage 
of development, and the loss of religious faith among the most civilized 
portion of the race is a step from childishness toward maturity. That 
it will have many sad results I do not question, that the progress will 
be very slow and irregular is certain, but in the long run I have no fear 
in regard to improvement in the general morality of the race. Our 
morals seem to me the result and expression of the secular experience 
of mankind. As such they have a solid foundation. The doctrine of 
love is the one ultimate achievement in this field.” * 

Again, he could write (to S. G. Ward): ‘“‘ There is no force to coun- 
teract the influence of materialism; for Protestantism as a religion has 
completely failed. It is not the mere breaking down of its dogma, but 
the fact of its having become, with the progress of science, vacant of 
spiritual significance, and a church of essentially insincere profession, 
that is the ruin of Protestantism. It has no spiritual influence with 
which to oppose the spirit of materialism. If Rome were but a trifle 
more enlightened, and, instead of opposing, would support and 
strengthen the American Catholic interpretation of Romanism, the 
Catholic Church in this country would rapidly gain in spiritual power, 
and would render an enormous service in standing against the anarchic 
irreligion of the unchurched multitude. In spite of Roman obscuran- 
tism, it seems to me likely that Catholicism will gain strength among 

1 Letters, 1, 451. 2 Letters, 11, 247. 
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us. For science has obviously nothing but a stone to offer to the ig- 
norant and dependent masses who are always longing for bread, and 
the Roman Church offers a convenient and, for those who like it, a 
wholesome substitute for bread.” ! 

The same paradox you will find in another distinguished product of 
the stock of the Puritans, Henry Adams, whose “ Education” has been 
one of the most widely read books of recent years. Here is another son 
of Massachusetts, heir to her best traditions and highest privileges, in 
whom the stern Calvinism of his ancestors has been diluted, through 
the easy optimisms of a liberal faith which is the logical reaction against 
Calvinism, into no faith at all, a complacent agnosticism that in its 
moments of poetic emotion is swayed visibly toward the venerable 
Mother Church from which Calvin broke away. Is this too a logical 
reaction? Mr. Norton used to say that, if he could accept Christianity 
at all, the only form acceptable to his mind would be Catholicism, with 
its antiquity, its poetry and art, its magnificent liturgy, its beautiful 
mysticism, its complete and satisfying philosophy, and, above all, its 
long calendar of saints. 

Charles Eliot Norton, the friend of almost every distinguished man 
of his generation — notably of Ruskin and Carlyle, the most potent 
influences of that generation — was also the true friend of every hum- 
blest student. How many a student of his must have applied to him 
those noble and touching words of Dante to his own teacher, Brunetto 
Latini! 

“In la mente m’ é fitta, ed or mi accora, 
la cara e buona immagine paterna 
di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 
m’ insegnavate come |’ uom s’ eterna; 
e quant’ io I’ abbia in grado, mentre io vivo, 
convien che nella mia lingua si scerna.” + 


Such men, rare enough at any time, but excessively rare in the 
America of our time, are an asset to the nation, a credit to our pathetic, 
ill-developed human breed, an exemplar of the dignity of man. All 
who know such men must inevitably be the better for knowing them. 
Their message is always the same — never better expressed than in the 


1 Letters, 11, 304. 

1 Inferno, xv, 82. “In my mind is fixed, and now fills my heart, the dear, good, 
paternal image of you, when in the world, hour by hour, you taught me how man makes 
himself eternal; and in what gratitude I hold it, so long as I live, it behoves that on my 
tongue should be discerned.” C. E. N. 
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great words which Dante puts into the mouth of the wisdom-loving 
Ulysses: 
*Considerate la vostra semenza; 


fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza.” 2 


Dante found his beloved teacher in one of the foulest circles of the 
Inferno. We should have to look for Norton, I suppose, in that Limbo 
where the souls of noble pagans hold high converse, who missed salva- 
tion because they knew not the Saviour, who suffer only in that 
“without hope they live in desire” of seeing God — punishment 
enough for a fault one could not help! But there is good company 
there! 

Professor Norton’s successor (and pupil) at Harvard, Professor 
Grandgent, has maintained with high distinction the American tradi- 
tion of Dante scholarship. Besides several notable volumes on Dante, 
he has to his credit the first American edition of the entire Divine 
Comedy. 

These four American names — Longfellow, Lowell, Norton, and 
Grandgent — cover the period between the sexcentenary of Dante’s 
birth, celebrated in 1865, and that of his death, celebrated in 1921. In 
the history of our Republic the two dates coincide most strikingly with 
the close of the Civil War and that of the war with Germany. In the 
history of Italy also these same dates have a momentous significance, 
marking approximately the unification of practically all Italians under 
a king of their own race, and now at last as a result of the Great War 
the redemption of ‘ Unredeemed Italy” and the achievement of com- 
plete unity and nationality. Unless all signs fail, moreover, one may 
read in the recent history of the Vatican prophetic hints at no distant 
solution of the age-long problem of the relations of Spiritual to Tem- 
poral Power, a question which was so acute in Dante’s day that any 
study of the man has to begin with the unhappy quarrels of Guelfs and 
Ghibellines. 


2 Inferno, xxvt, 118. “Consider ye your origin (of what seed ye are sprung); ye were 
not made to live as brutes, but for pursuit of virtue and of knowledge.” 
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COLLEGE MARKS 
By ROBERT S. HALE, ’91 


YOLLEGE and school marks are the simplest thing in the world. 

’ Just a letter A, B, C, D, or E, or a two number figure 60 or 78 and 
soon. And they count for so much. The difference between 59 and 60 
may change a student’s whole future life. 

Now if we ask a teacher what the marks mean, he may courteously 
explain how he makes up the questions that he thinks will cover his 
course, how he judges and evaluates the answers, and arrives at the 
mark. But if we go to another teacher we find that he has pursued a 
somewhat different method. He has depended on the final examination 
little or not at all, he has judged by the student’s recitations and 
regularity of attendance. If we go back to the first teacher we will find 
that he also had sometimes adjusted the result of the examination in 
accordance with his judgment. He may admit this and be even proud 
of it, or disclaim being influenced by anything else than the written 
answers to his questions until he is asked to explain how when 50 stu- 
dents got from 58 to 62 so that normally there should have been about 
ten 58’s, ten 59’s and so on, yet he did give only two 59’s and sixteen 
60’s, 60 having been his passing mark. 

If we continue to ask the teacher just what the marks mean, we 
find that all a mark means is that that particular teacher thought that 
that particular student ought to have that mark, and ought to receive 
the rewards of honor and promotion or suffer the penalty of failure that 
the mark implies to some one else. 

The teacher has said or thought to himself, “‘If I give that boy a 60 
or a C he will be promoted, but not if I give him 59 or D. Therefore, I 
will give a mark accordingly.” 

A teacher’s marks are often merely the expression of his individual 
opinion as to the ability of his students in general or of one of them. 
Some one must decide whether the student has failed or shall be pro- 
moted, and who is in better position to do this than the teacher? Does 
he not know more than any one else about the course — how it has 
been taught, how the students have studied and what they have 
learned? If personal judgment is to be used, the teacher is presumably 
the best if not the only person to judge wisely. 

But the intense interest in detail marks shows an interest in more 
than the question of failure or promotion. If this were the only issue, 
but two grades (failure and pass) would be needed instead of the five 
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letter grades or percentages. There is a desire to measure what the 
student has accomplished and to predict what he can accomplish in 
future so that he or his parents may plan wisely. 

The teachers are honestly trying to measure the student’s mental 
accomplishments just as a doctor or an athletic trainer measures 
physical strength and endurance to see what a boy should do for his 
health or what athletic events he should try for. So far so good, and 
both the teacher who considers the student’s general record and the 
teacher who is influenced solely by the student’s answers are trying to 
measure something. But now if we ask each teacher what it is that he 
is measuring we shall get somewhat vague replies. 

We shall find that as between two marks the teacher knows only 
that one mark is better than another. He does not know how much 
better. The marks are like temperature when we know only that one 
room is hotter than another. We do not know that it is twice as hot 
even if we use a thermometer with a Fahrenheit or Centigrade scale. 

A teacher’s marks only rank his students in the order of their ability. 
A is better than B, B better than C. 90 % is better than 80% and 80% 
better than 70%, but the difference between A and B may be much 
greater than the difference between B and C. To say this is, however, 
a little unfair to the teacher unless we can tell him what 7s the differ- 
ence. If he has made the difference between A and B ten points and 
likewise between B and C ten points, who can say him nay? The dif- 
ference 7s what he has made it. So long as each teacher is free to mark 
as he chooses his marks are the final test of his measurement. A mark 
of 60 is twice as high as a mark of 30 because he has made his scale that 
way. But suppose a different teacher had made up the examination or 
suppose a different teacher had marked the papers? Does he neces- 
sarily use the same scale? 

We have several factors. In most cases different examiners use dif- 
ferent scales. One may call an answer right although another may call 
the same answer doubtful or wrong; likewise the same examiner may 
change his opinion from day to day, and again a student may happen 
to know a larger proportion of the questions on one examination than 
he would on another examination on the same subject. 

As regards the variations the net effect is sometimes very great. 
One teacher may grade a student A and another D, even on the same 
paper. Who shall decide? The answer is that the teacher who gave 
the course is probably the best judge. But even the judgment of the 
best judge may be affected by a sleepless night or a good dinner. 
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If a teacher were to give two successive examinations a day apart in 
the same subject and mark each set of papers without regard to the 
other, the full variation due to chance would probably not appear, for 
he would remember from one paper to another. Chance variation is 
greater in some subjects than in others and in some papers or exami- 
nation than in others. It would, I think, not be at all uncommon that if 
of a group of three hundred one hundred should fail on one examina- 
tion, fifty of this one hundred would pass the next time and fifty who 
passed at first would fail on a repeat. 

The possibility of injustice is reduced by the current practice of let- 
ting the teacher use judgment. What he often does is to set a figure 
high enough so that any one who reaches it would be pretty sure to get 
the real passing mark, if the examination were repeated, and to set a 
similar figure low enough so that the students below it would not be 
apt to get the passing mark on a repeat. Then the examiner uses judg- 
ment on the students who get between these limits. But even then an- 
other teacher might mark differently, set a different examination, use 
a different judgment. 

But why should judgment be applied to the measurements or exami- 
nation rather than to the use of the measurement to decide, fatl, pass or 
honor? 

We want to measure something. One form of statement is that we 
want to measure the student’s knowledge and ability to think and 
work with the things embraced in the subject of his course or the 
examination. 

But as a matter of fact we cannot measure this or any mental attri- 
bute directly, just as we cannot measure temperature directly. We 
measure the inches on a mercury column and from the inches infer that 
one place is hotter than another. 

We measure the mercury column in figures of inches and do useful 
things with these figures, but inches don’t measure temperature except 
in the sense that we define temperature as the result of the measure- 
ment of inches. If we first define temperature by a mercury column 
and then by an alcohol column we get different results. Neither is more 
or less the true temperature than the other. Even if we go to the ex- 
pansion of a pure gas or to a definition of temperature based on specific 
and latent heat, etc., our definition of true temperature is still only that 


it is the result of measurement in a particular way. 
In the same way we don’t measure the student’s real ability or 
grade. We measure what he does on one examination and on another. 
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We can measure his regularity of attendance. A teacher, tutor or out- 
sider can make a mental measurement or judgment, assigning each 
student a grade without examination, and each or all of these measure- 
ments may be defined as a true grade, but it is the grade of that meas- 
urement only, not a grade of ability. In no case can we ever say we 
have measured the student’s true ability. In all cases we use judgment 
based on various measures such as examination, recitation, attend- 
ance, etc.; hence why not admit this and attempt to get some measure- 
ments, as free from risk of personal bias as possible and more than that 
as free from luck as possible, and at the end apply such judgment as 
shall then seem wise to the various measurements? But to separate 
measurement from judgment means separating the teaching function 
from the examining function, just as a judge’s work is different from 
an attorney’s work. 

Let the teacher correspond to the attorney and the student corre- 
spond to the case or law suit. Let the teacher prepare his student as 
the lawyer prepares his case, and present the results to the examiner or 
judge and jury to decide impartially. 

Such differentiation would not mean that a teacher should never ex- 
amine or that an examiner should never teach, but only that the prac- 
tice should be as at Jaw when an attorney may not judge his own case. 

A college staff would have men who performed both functions but 
not at the same time, though they would advise each other. A teacher 
would suggest questions to the examiner just as an attorney asks for 
rulings on points of law or asks the judge to give instructions to the 
jury. 

The examiner would during the course be in close touch with the 
teacher, would suggest what the teacher should teach and how. Un- 
less I am mistaken, a judge may of his own volition call for witnesses 
and ask questions that will put the case of either side in better shape. 

But when the student or case has been prepared and presented, let 
the teacher or attorney retire till the verdict has been rendered. This, 
however, need not mean putting the final authority in the hands of the 
examiner alone. The examination is a verdict or measurement. We 
‘an have more than one examination for a course, we can have several 
measurements, and then we can either compute the final grade or 
verdict that shall decide, fail, pass, or honor by some prearranged 
formula, or we can let some one, who might be an outside authority, or 
might even be the teacher, take the various measurements and by his 
judgment decide the final grade. 
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This, of course, is just what an admission committee now does. It 
takes the measurements previously established, each a measure of 
something, none the true measure except in the sense that each meas- 
urement may be true of itself. From these measurements the admis- 
sion committee decides yes or no. 

No admission committee would let a previous teacher have the final 
decision. ‘Then why should a teacher insist that only he shall be the 
sole judge of his own student or case? Let him, in fact ask him, to sug- 
gest for each student a grade, but let us have measurements of the 
student that are entirely independent of the teacher. 

In the end this will not be added labor to a college staff. It will prob- 
ably result in less work and less effort, because when teaching and 
examining are considered separate functions each can be done more 
efficiently. 

Neither does it mean that a teacher should give no examinations. 
He can still use examinations for pedagogical purposes. 

Of course, if at first a teacher insists on doing all he does now, a 
separate and independent grading will mean some additional work. 
But even at the start he could employ an instructor to mark some of 
his papers, and he could mark a few himself and find out how closely 
his assistant’s markings conformed to his own. Then he could devote 
his own more valuable time to the doubtful cases. If he should insist 
on using his own questions, he could still have an assistant prepare a 
draft for him or have an assistant suggest changes in his first draft. 
Experience shows that such collaboration produces clearer and better 
questions. In any case the teacher should advise as to the questions. 

But this suggestion only indicates how the plan could be started by 
an individual teacher who realizes that he is not infallible. It would 
only be a step towards the complete independence of the measurement 
from the teaching, of the judgment from the evidence and arguments. 
To separate the functions need not interfere with the fullest coépera- 
tion and team work. 

To separate the functions of teaching and examining may be unwel- 
come to inefficient teachers, because it will bring out their inefficiency. 
Once [ made myself quite unpopular with a teaching staff who were 
proud of the high marks obtained by an unusual group of students. I 
pointed out that these high marks were no more a sign of high ability 
than they were indications that the staff had become unusually lenient. 

But to make available a test or comparison of teachers or of methods 
of teaching will surely do no harm to the college. If a teacher insists 
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that only he can best examine and mark his students, let him give the 
questions as he does, let him mark the answers if he wants to, but let 
us have an independent audit of his work, and let whoever is consider- 
ing what to do about the students in later years know the result of the 
independent audit. 

While writing this I am, of course, aware that what I suggest is toa 
large extent being done in the primary and higher schools and to some 
extent in some colleges. The English university examinations and our 
own comprehensive examinations are, I believe, conducted independ- 
ently of the teachers who taught the students examined. 

But the general theory that a teacher should no more be the sole 
examiner and judge of his own work than an attorney should be al- 
lowed to judge his own case is by no means an accepted principle in 
college. Why should it not be made a principle that in addition to 
whatever a teacher may do for his own information or as a help to 
others, there should be at least one entirely independent examination 
or audit of the work he had done in teaching each course that he gives? 

The stockholders of a company insist on an independent audit, even 
though it leaves the treasurer and executive free to act as they choose. 
I think the students and especially the parents would welcome such an 
independent audit of the results of teaching, and on the whole com- 
plain less than some of them do now, and that such an audit would be as 
welcome to the efficient teachers as it is to the competent executive 
and treasurer of any business. 


EARLY HARVARD RECORDS 
By WILLIAM C. LANE, ’S1 


At last the early records of the College covering the period from 
4A 1636 to 1750, have appeared in print, a fascinating mine of in- 
formation as to the details of College history now made available to 
the curious student of College affairs in the two handsomely printed 
volumes issued by The Colonial Society of Massachusetts. These 
volumes set forth the contents of three manuscript volumes which 
have been preserved to us for over two hundred years in the College 
archives. To Mr. Frederick Lewis Gay (Harv. ’78), who twenty-five 
years ago offered to bear the expense of transcribing these records and 
later contributed a generous sum to cover the cost of printing (a sum 
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afterward doubled by a supplementary gift from Mrs. Gay), and to 
Mr. Albert Matthews (Harv. ’82), who has devoted years of painstak- 
ing research to elucidating the details of the record and has scanned 
every letter of the manuscript pages to assure himself of the accuracy 
of the text, a debt of gratitude is due from every son of Harvard and 
from every student of Harvard’s history. 

To appreciate the magnitude of the task accomplished, look first at 
the introductory pages into which Mr. Matthews has packed a mass of 

arefully digested facts relating to the first century of the College such 

as has never been available before. Here the history and constitution 
of the two governing boards, the Corporation and Overseers, is care- 
fully traced, with lists of the Fellows, Tutors, Librarians, Stewards, 
and other College Officers, each list in two parallel columns, one in 
chronological order, the other in alphabetical sequence. A list of 
Massachusetts officials and a list of Commencement days follow. The 
history of the successive College buildings down to 1750, twelve in 
number counting the four houses successively occupied by the Presi- 
dents before that date, is pieced together from the records and from 
other sources, and this is done in a more nearly complete and satis- 
factory manner than has been possible before. 

The three manuscript volumes which now appear in print for the 
first time may be briefly and imperfectly described as follows — im- 
perfectly because they contain a great variety of entries and are far 
from being the systematic and continuous record which one might 
expect. College Book no. I, for instance, besides recording a certain 
number of meetings of Corporation and Overseers, gives us an account 
of the glass used in the first College hall, the expense of finishing the 
several studies therein — an expense charged to the first occupants — 
forms of admission to the degrees of A.B. and A.M. founded doubtless 
on an English original, fragments of the Treasurer’s accounts, Laws 
adopted by the Overseers in 1646 and 1650 (in both English and Latin), 
and memoranda of legacies and gifts. At a later date was added a 
complete list of the graduates of the College from 1642-1795 and a 
copy of the new body of Laws adopted in 1734. Finally some one has 
turned the book upside down and starting at the back end has recorded 
lists of some of the first books given to the library — the catalogue of 
John Harvard’s books, and of those given by Sir Kenelm Digby and 
John Winthrop. 

College Book no. II was destroyed in the fire of 1764, but Mr. 
Matthews has been able to determine in part its contents by studying 
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an index to the College books made by President Wadsworth early in 
the eighteenth century. 

Book IIL takes on more the character of a record of meetings, re- 
peating in briefer form the greater part of the meetings recorded in 
Book I, and bringing the record down to July 8, 1686. It also contains 
descriptions and plans of College real estate, inventories of utensils, 
and the text of diplomas for various honorary degrees conferred by the 
Universities of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Oxford. 

Book IV gives us the record of meetings from 1686 to 1750, with the 
proposed College charters of 1691 and 1692, and some miscellaneous 
accounts and bequests. 

Mr. Matthews’s complete chronological table of Corporation and 
Overseers’ meetings, with page references, makes it possible for the 
first time to trace these meetings in order and to compare the records 
of the First and Third books. An index, marvelous for its detail and 
completeness, puts every item of the record at the service of the stu- 
dent, and a glossary is helpful in explaining the meaning of unusual 
terms. 

As one turns the pages of these old records, one gets unexpected 
glimpses of old customs, new light on phases of College life, and other 
entertaining bits of information. A few passages chosen almost at 
random will illustrate this. 

On one of the earliest pages of Book I (1659) we find the following 
human touch: “Concluded by the Corporation first that old Mary bee 
yet connived at to bee in the Colledge with a charge to take heed to doe 
her worke undertaken & to give content to the Colledge & students.” 

Another vote in the same year (June 10, 1659) reminds us of a clash 
between students and police of recent date and shows where the Col- 
lege drew the line in earlier days or attempted to do so. “Whereas 
there are great complayntes of the exorbitant practises of Some 
students of this Colledge by their abusive wordes and accions, to the 
Watch of this Towne. The Corporaccion accounting it their duty by 
all lawfull meanes to seeke the redress thereof for the future, do hereby 
declare to all persons whom it may concerne, That the Watch of this 
Town from time to time, and at all times shall have full power of in- 
speccion into the manners & orders of all persons related to the Col- 
ledge, whether within or without the precincts of the said Colledge 
houses & lands, as by law they are impowred to act in cases within the 
limmitts of their Towne, any law, usage, or costome to the contrary 
not withstanding. Provided alwayes we Judge it not convenient, 
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neither do we allow that any the said Watchmen should lay violent 
hands on any of the students, being found with in ye precincts of the 
Colledge yard, otherwise then so as they may secure them untill they 
may informe the President or some of the fellowes.”” Neither are they 
allowed to break into any chambers or studies without special order 
or authority. Notice in this vote the early use of the term College 
yard, 

Between 1642 and 1646 a complete code of “Lawes, Liberties and 
Orders” in nineteen sections was evolved and “published to the Schol- 
lars for the perpetuall preservation of their Wellfare & Government.” 
Among these Laws are found the following: 

“8. They shall be slow to speake & eschew not only Oathes, Lyes & 
uncertayn Rumors, but likewise all Idle ffoolish, bitter Scoffing, 
frothy wanton words and offensive Gestures. 

“9. None shall pragmatically intrude or Intermeddle in other mens 
Affaires.” 

In 1650 we find this additional law, “‘ No Schollar shall take Tobacco, 
unless permitted by the President with the Consent of their Parents or 
Guardians; & on good Reason first given by a Physician & then in a 
sober & private manner.” 

Currency being scarce, many students preferred to make ther pay- 
ments to the College in country produce of various kinds. To regulate 
this and avoid the inconveniences which naturally arose, a vote was 
passed in 1654 “‘that henceforth all Students appertayning to the 
Colledge shall pay in all manner of dues, for their commons, Tuition & 
Study Rents to the Colledge Steward & to no other of the Colledge 
Officers, to be delivered at Cambridge Town, unless the Steward shall 
accept of it elsewhere; And also that all their payments shall be made 
either in currant mony or wheat, malt, butter, & fatt beasts alive being 
all good & merchantable & fitt for the use of the Colledge, & whatso- 
ever is otherwise the Steward may refuse it.”’ 

Those who have had the privilege of visiting the kitchens and serv- 
ing rooms of the Business School should remember that they would 
not have been received with the same hospitality two hundred and 
sixty years ago. In 1667 the following rule was in force, “* Neither shall 
the Butler or Cook, suffer any schollar or Schollars whoever, Except 
the fellowes, Marsters of Art, & Fellow-Commoners, or officers of the 
house to Come into the Buttery or Kitchin, save with their parents or 
Guardians, or with some grave & sober strangers; & if any sall pre- 
sume to thrust in, he shall be punished 3d, but if presumptuously, and 
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continually they shall so dare to offend, they shall be lyable to an 
admonition, & to other proceeding of the Colledge discipline.” 

Cleanliness, we are glad to see, was strictly required of these officers 
in the care of the rooms they occupied, as is shown in the following 
words, “ The Butler & Cooke shall see that all the Rooms peculiar to 
their offices, together with their appurtenances, be set & Kept in order, 
cleane, & sweet, from all manner of noysomeness, & nastinesse, & sen- 
sible offensiveness.” 

Commencement early became an occasion of jollity and disorder as 
indeed it continued to be down to times not so very long ago. The 
Overseers tried to deal with the situation by ordering, in 1681, “that 
the President of the Colledge do from time to time commend it to the 
Parents & Guardians of those students that commence, that they pro- 
vide not above one gallon of wine for a Student, judging it to be suf- 
ficient for that occasion.” To the senior resident Fellow was “ given & 
delegated full power to reforme all disorders among the Schollars & to 
visitt any Chamber or Room & to turn out from thence any person or 
company that he shall apprehend & judge uncivill, unsuitable & un- 
sober & likewise to take away all wine & strong drink where he feares 
any excess.”’ At the same time it was ordered that Graduates might 
provide themselves with three gallons of wine, so it is no wonder that 
disorder was not immediately done away with. Twelve years later, 
with a view to “‘retrenching Commencement charges” plum-cake was 
pitched upon as an unseemly refreshment, and the strong disapproval 
of the Corporation was expressed in the following words, “‘ The Corpo- 
ration having been informed that the Custom taken up in the Colledge, 
not used in any other Universities, for the Commencers to have 
Plumb-Cake, is dishonourable to the Colledge, not gratefull to Wise 
men, and chargable to the Parents of the Commencers; do therfor put 
an End to that Custom, and do hereby order that no Commencer or 
other Schollar shall have any Such Cakes in their Studies or Chambers, 
and that if any Schollar shall offend therin, the Cakes Shall be taken 
from him, and he shall moreover pay to the Colledge twenty shillings 
for each Such offence.” 

Apparently students still insisted upon making too elaborate provi- 
sion for their guests, and we find that in 1721 and again in 1722 when 
‘the Countrey in General and the College in Particular have bin under 
Such Circumstances as call aloud for Humiliation” it was declared that 
“every thing that has the face of Exorbitance or Extravagance in 
Expences”’ should be avoided, and it was agreed and voted “that 
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hencefore no preparation nor Provision either of Plumb-Cake or rosted, 
boiled or baked Meats or Pyes of any kind shalbe made by any Com- 
mencer, Nor shal any such have any distilled Liquours, or any Com- 
position made therewith.” Even when a new code of Laws was drawn 
up in 1734, the College was still bent on “Preventing disorder and 
extravigances at Commencement,” so that even the day when Com- 
mencement was to be held was kept secret; a Dinner was to be pro- 
vided in the hall as usual, but private entertaining was strictly forbid- 
den. “‘No Commencer shall have at his Chamber any Plumb cake, 
plain cake or Pyes, or hot meats of any sort except what is left of the 
dinner in the Hall; or any Brandy; Rum, or any Distilled Spirits, or 
composition made with any of them.” If any of the prohibited drinks 
or provisions should be found in the chambers or studies the offender 
would be liable to lose his degree. 

Other quotations dealing with accounts, legacies, and gifts, or with 
requirements for admission and graduation and attendance on recita- 
tions and religious exercises might be brought forward at length, but 
the above extracts are perhaps sufficient to tempt readers to investi- 
gate the contents of these interesting volumes for themselves. 

It is to be hoped that the later records of the College coming down 
at least through the Revolution or even to 1800, containing material 
of equal or perhaps greater interest will some time be printed and made 
public. There are also still other records relating to the period before 
1750 which should be available, such as the so-called diaries of Presi- 
dent Leverett, President Wadsworth, and Tutor Flynt, besides 
separate record-books of the Overseers, beginning in 1707, and of the 
Faculty from the year 1725. It is a satisfaction to learn that some of 
these have already been copied with a view to publication. 
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ARCANA OF THE CLASS OF 1862 
By HENRY M. ROGERS, ’62 


“We will draw the curtain and show you the picture.” 


“T will rot open my lips so wide as a bristle may enter, in way of excuse.” 


THE COLLEGE BELL 


HE Class of 1862 had among its members adventurous spirits, 
I whose deeds, if performed in legitimate fields of action, would have 
won for them high honor — the Victoria Cross, or similar decoration. 
Unfortunately for them, however, and for their literary executor, some 
of their deeds were deeds of darkness, illegitimate, “tolerable and not 
to be endured.” 

Even after the lapse of more than sixty-five years, the chronicler 
must not too glowingly, nor too charitably, illuminate what was done 
so long ago and hidden from the light of historical investigators. 

James Freeman Clarke put into print in 1874 in “The Harvard 
Book” (Vol. I, page 76), an account of the college bell, on Harvard 
Hall, which daily summoned the students to prayers. With apprecia- 
tive humor he says: ‘The first bell hanging in the cupola of Harvard 
was said to have been brought from an Italian Convent. The present 
bell has a rather cracked voice and has been the object of attack by 
many generations of students who have unjustly held it responsible for 
the summons to daily prayers in the cold winter mornings. Many 
stories are current of the attempts made to blow it up with gunpowder 
or to freeze it up with water; and a tradition runs to the effect that 
Professor McKean (of the Class of 1794) when a student, in danger of 
being caught in such an attempt, ran down the roof of Harvard Hall 
and jumped across to that of Hollis.” 

Horace Binney of Philadelphia, who entered college in 1793, and 
was living in 1874, was applied to by Mr. Clarke to confirm the tradi- 
tion as to McKean’s exploit. Mr. Binney, who recalled McKean very 
well, admitted the tradition, but said the leap had not occurred in his 
time — that it was not spoken of as very recent, nor was the name of 
any actor connected with it, and he relegates it to a time at any rate 
before his own. Then Mr. Clarke himself places the tradition of the 
year of 1794 as the same vague legend it is now (in 1874) and adds, “Is 
the leap of McKean to follow the bow of William Tell and the hatchet 
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of George Washington to the land of myths? It is sad to find the deeds 
of heroes melting into mist under the relentless criticism of historic re- 
search, and I will pursue the painful subject no further.” 

If James Freeman Clarke had only asked four or five men at his el- 
bow about a jump not only from Harvard to Hollis but also about one 
from Hollis to Harvard, he would have added another page to his 
record of the college bell. Like a great many other searchers after 
truth, he neglected to apply to the nearest source of information. As in 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal” the seeker was looking for things a great 
way off when they were at his own door. 

In the year 1860 there were wild days and nights among some of the 
students of Harvard wherein the Class of ’62 played a not inconspicu- 
ous part. In 1914 when this chronicler was gathering material for this 
record he was in constant communication with his dear friend and 
classmate, Arthur Sibley, the gentlest spirit, the simplest man, the 
most feminine appearing member of our Class, whose appearances in 
female dress in the Hasty Pudding Club were received with loud ac- 
clamations; — the man whose sinews were of steel, who had distin- 
guished himself as the bow oar in the triumphs of the Class on the 
river, a gymnast, a boxer, and the least suspected, perhaps, of any man 
who walked the College Yard. We were to meet at the Harvard Club 
of Boston to examine together the memorabilia of the Class which 
were then in process of assembling in the Room of ’62 in that Club, ona 
Saturday in May of 1914. On the Friday of that week this chronicler 
received notice that Arthur Sibley had died that morning at the break- 
fast table. Hence the postponement of this history. 

An earnest request has come that record be made of the incidents 
connected with the three attempts by Arthur Sibley to capture the 
college bell. Before me are his own letters which may be paraphrased 
in the following recital: 

In November, 1860, it was deemed by certain students that it would 
be well to get possession of the tongue of the college bell and to in- 
scribe upon the bell itself the words “Lapsus Lingue,” first to show 
their equipment as linguists, and second, to agitate Jones, the bell 
ringer, who summoned us to morning prayers. 

The roofs of Hollis and Harvard Halls, opposite each other, are at an 
acute angle. Any one jumping from one roof to the other has to take 
heed to his steps accordingly. There is now, as in 1860, stretched from 
Hollis to Harvard a continuation of the lightning rods which have the 
appearance of a solid bar. On the night of the first attempt a light cord 
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was thrown over these twisted cables. Then a strong rope was pulled 
over to reach to the ground and Sibley, taking the doubled rope in his 
hands, climbed hand over hand to the cable, and grasping it threw his 
feet into the air, with head down, in the exuberance of youthful spirits; 
then steadying himself, he walked up the roof of Harvard into the 
cupola and began to detach the tongue of the college bell. He had to 
squat under the bell to do the work. After a while he became cramped, 
lost control of his hand, and struck the bell with the handle of the hack- 
saw with which he was sawing off the pin in the bell. The bell having 
been struck, he got notice from those below of danger and came down 
to the ground, walking down the roof of Harvard and using the rope 
to descend from the lightning rods. 

A few nights afterward he made a second attempt. A cord was 
thrown over the lightning rods as before, but the weight of the larger 
rope when it reached the lightning rod and hung down to the ground, 
broke the rod in the middle. Again, the attempt was abandoned. 

On the third attempt Sibley accomplished what is believed to be the 
most reckless and most daring exploit of our college days. He fitted 
himself out in the attic of Hollis with a pot of tar and other appliances 
he deemed necessary. 

In his own words, “The third night I jumped across. [had to stand 
astride the ridge of Hollis and land astride the ridge of Harvard, which 
somewhat enhanced the danger. To guard against any noise by push- 
ing the tongue against the bell, I smeared the outside of the bell with 
tar, then also securely wrapped an undershirt around the tongue. As I 
worked under the bell, the tar dropped on to my clothes and into my 
hair. I was thwarted in getting the pin out of the bolt because when I 
had sawed the pin nearly through I had but little time left before day- 
light, so I worked the pin back and forth until I broke it off, but in do- 
ing so I left a little burr in the pin which prevented the pin from being 
removed.” 

While engaged in twisting this pin off he received a very severe cut 
in his thumb, almost to the bone, from the burr. This wound was also 
impregnated with the tar and from that time forward until his death 
he carried the thumb of “a black hand.” 

Signal having been made for his return, he jumped back from Har- 
vard astride of Hollis, took off all his clothes and threw them to the 
ground, where they were gathered up by his companions and thrown 
into what was then known as the “minor.” Descending and donning 
other clothes, he hurried with his chum to Dr. Morrill Wyman in order 
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to have his wound dressed, and that dear doctor said in effect that he 
should not ask how the injury had occurred. 

When Jones came to ring the college bell, the tongue was muffled by 
the undershirt. I looked from my window at 14 Hollis and saw the 
undershirt respond as well as it could to the efforts of our friend Jones. 

Sibley wrote: “I forgot to remove the undershirt from the tongue. 
When Jones rang for chapel, that shirt clung to the tongue, the bell 
giving forth alternately a clear sound and then a muffled sound, a 
symphony with scherzo movements, so to speak. It was a comic sight 
to see that undershirt wildly flopping in the air as the bell swung to 
and fro. It sort of recalled to mind Hood’s ‘Song of the Shirt’.” 

Another incident he recalls: “The fellows were gathered at the rope 
when I came down in my first trip. Before I started down a heavy dark 
lantern dropped from my hand, landing in the midst of the group. If 
it had struck the head of any one, the light of his being would have 
been extinguished. It was a narrow escape.” 

Again he says: “The legend concerning the bell was considered of 
sufficient interest to be recorded in the Harvard Book, although, as 
the record states, the reliability of the legend is in doubt because it 
contains no name of a student attempting the stunt. I am far from 
being anxious to be known as the one performing that fool stunt, but 
if you think it necessary to give my name to establish authenticity to 
the stunts, I do not see that any harm can come to me.” 

Another episode of our Class wherein Sibley again played a promi- 
nent part may be here recorded. On a certain New Year’s Eve, prob- 
ably 1860, some nineteen members of the Class held a celebration in a 
room in Massachusetts at which there were displayed high spirits and 
spirituous concomitants, and thereby violations of the laws of the Col- 
lege. Some of those present were suspended. Their classmates drew 
them in a landau to Boston, stopping en route in front of President Fel- 
ton’s home to give three groans for President Felton. 

The following day these students were summoned before President 
Felton who reproached them for insulting his “defenseless wife and 
children.” As a quid pro quo for thus hurting the feelings of the afore- 
said wife and children, the students placed on a tree a placard bearing 
the Greek words, ‘“‘Gune kai Paides.”’ They also painted over one 
entrance to University Hall “Resistance to Tyrants” and over the 
other entrance door “‘Obedience to God.” 

In the merrie month of May following it was deemed proper, to 
celebrate with a bonfire and illumination, and while the faculty were 
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in session in University Hall, Sibley fastened the door with wires so 
attached that it could not be opened, and then with a tar barrel pro- 
ceeded to the roof of University, the tar barrel being covered with 
explosives of all kinds. His closest fellow student was with him, and 
Sibley thought it would be proper to carry the barrel and put it on 
top of the chimney of University, they having found a ladder. To 
this his associate refused positively to assent and Sibley was induced 
therefore to put the tar barrel at a less dangerous place, on the roof. 
A rope had been fastened around the chimney as a method of exit, 
and the two returned to their studies, having lighted the combusti- 
bles and expecting a great display. They reached their room to re- 
sume their wonted study of the classics and were disappointed that 
there was no explosion. Therefore Sibley went back, climbed the 
rope of University, and set fire to all the combustibles, which al- 
most immediately called out the Cambridge police. A gathering of the 
students who were in the secret and others prevented the police from 
approaching University, where halfway down the rope was Sibley. 

In the diversion he returned to his room. The bonfire was considered 
a success and he continued as a student in good and regular standing. 

To speak of Sibley’s experience in the Civil War in which he partici- 
pated, of the daring things he did subsequently, climbing Brooklyn 
Bridge, among other things, when everybody was forbidden to go aloft, 
would be to tell of an audacity that persisted. As to his climbing of 
Brooklyn Bridge, and of that episode, I quote a paragraph: “I saw < 
stairway leading to the summit of the tower. I concluded to avail my- 
self of the opportunity to obtain a bird’s eye view of New York and 
Brooklyn. It was comparatively easy climbing up until I was within, 
say, twenty feet of the summit. There the side railing ceased, but that 
didn’t worry me. I kept on to the summit and stood on top of the 
tower. The top was about eighteen feet square. There was a pretty 
stiff wind. It was a most thrilling view of New York City, the Hudson 
River and the Harbor. But there was a more thrilling experience when 
I started to come down. I could not see the top of the stairs unless I 
came dangerously near the edge of the tower. I lay down on my belly 
and dangled my legs over the edge of the tower until my feet struck 
the top step. I then swung down the next step and then the next step 
and so on, all the time grabbing the summit of the tower. I reached the 
point where I went below the summit and had no railing to support 
me. I could only press my hand against the side of the tower as I 
stepped backward down the stairway until I reached the rails on the 
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sides of the stair. I resolved when I reached the ground that I had 
reached the limit of escapes with my life in daring ventures, and I 
quitted then and there all such foolishness.” 

On Commencement Day, June 18, 1915, the Class put upon its 
records, among other things, these words: “Arthur Sibley, dearest and 
best beloved, died very suddenly at his home in Wollaston, Massachu- 
setts, on Friday, the 29th day of May, 1914, at the age of 74 years. He 
was loved by the Class above most men. He was not a complex char- 
acter, but the reverse. His rare simplicity, his loyalty and his gentle- 
ness, won the way to our hearts from the beginning; he was so loving 
and so true that one never questioned what he stood for or what he was. 
What he seemed to be he was, a right thinking, simple hearted gentle- 
man. It was always difficult to realize that this slight, delicate appear- 
ing youth and man had sinews of steel and a toughness of whipcord; 
that he was an athlete whose name finds a place on the rowing calendar 
of ’62 and on the records of exploits of an almost reckless daring. 
Peace be unto him!” 


THE FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 
By FRANKLIN E. PARKER, Jr., ’18 


oom Friends of the Library is an association which aims to gather 
together not only Harvard graduates but any man, woman or 
child who is interested in the Harvard Library, for the purpose of 
furnishing to that institution most effective aid. It began informally 
in 1925 at a dinner given in New York in honor of the late Archibald 
Cary Coolidge, ’87. In his informal discussion of that evening, Pro- 
fessor Coolidge described so clearly the tremendous demands which 
were made upon the Library that each one present left with the con- 
viction that he and every individual could perform a valuable service 
to the University in helping to supply the ever recurring Library 
needs. 

Since 1925 the Friends of the Library has numbered but few, per- 
haps fifty odd members. They were a devoted lot who gave time, 
thought and money, but they gradually saw that this association 
should include thousands. As each one of the original members talked 
with his friends, it became clear that the Library was a subject to 
which nobody turned a deaf ear, and that every one wanted to do 
something concrete and immediate. At the request of Professor 
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Coolidge, therefore, Franklin E. Parker, Jr., °18, accepted the position 
of Executive Secretary of the Friends of the Library and the following 
Committee has been appointed who are at present its sponsors and its 
guides: Francis R. Appleton, 75, George Lyman Kittredge, °82, 
William Cowper Boyden, ’86, Chester Noyes Greenough, ’98, E. 
Hubert Litchfield, 99, Edwin F. Gay, LL.D., ’18, Owen D. Young, 
LL.D., ’24, William R. Castle, Jr., 00, Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., ’00, 
Thomas Barbour, ’06, James B. Munn, ’12, T. Jefferson Coolidge, 715. 

Owing to the ability and foresight of those in Cambridge who have 
labored with it, the Harvard Library has developed into one of the 
leading University libraries of the world. This position, however, has 
brought along with it increased obligations, for it is a much more 
simple matter to coast along as a mediocre, provincial library than to 
maintain a position of real predominance. Never before has the 
Harvard Library been able to do so much for scholarship as it can 
to-day, and never before has the future called for greater effort. 

The Library’s first service is, of course, to the ordinary student who 
cannot afford to purchase the large number of books required to keep 
up adequately with the courses of study which he is pursuing. The 
breadth of this field of service is immeasurable, for it includes all sub- 
jects and every field of human endeavor. Secondly, the Library must 
offer to the graduate student or the man of research many rare books, 
costly in price and difficult to obtain. These are not mere curios or 
museum pieces, for in such objects the Harvard Library has but a 
secondary interest. They are the indispensable tools to a student who 
is attempting to complete a thorough piece of scholarship. 

During the past, the Library has had many gifts and there are now 
at its disposal considerable funds for the purchase of books. In almost 
every case, however, these funds are limited to certain subjects which 
have been the particular hobby of the donor and they cannot be used 
at the unqualified discretion of the Library authorities. On this ac- 
count it is often impossible for the buying department of the Library 
to purchase those books which at the moment are most advantageous 
to buy, and the book market, especially with the increased amount of 
individual collecting, is forever going up in price. Being composed of 
students of books and of the book market, the personnel of the Li- 
brary’s buying department has foresight and sees periodically certain 
things which ought to be purchased at the moment. It is especially in 
this situation that the Friends of the Library can be most useful. 

The Friends are asked to contribute an annual sum, the aggregate of 
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such contributions being placed at the free and unrestricted disposal 
of the Library heads. This is an emergency and insurance fund, to be 
used to acquire unexpected bargains or books so indispensable that 
they must be had at the moment. The owner of a small private li- 
brary suddenly dies; his collection is not famous and its sale will not 
bring a group of famous and rich collectors; but tucked away in his 
collection are two or three items which the Harvard Library wants atid 
which can be bought at a price more reasonable than that which must 
be paid under the hammer at a fashionable auction gallery or to the 
professional book seller. A graduate student, in working upon his dis- 
sertation for a doctor’s degree, comes across a few items which he 
must have and which are not contained in the Harvard Library; either 
he must secure these books or go elsewhere to continue his work. Here 
are two situations constantly occurring in which the contributions of 
the Friends of the Library will be doubly and even trebly blessed. 

The Friends of the Library welcome large contributions, but the 
association is not greatly interested in the size of a gift. What it 
particularly wants is a membership composed of sincerely interested 
persons who are watching and following the Library and who will 
preach its mission among their friends, for if this membership is large 
enough and spreads throughout the world, the aggregate of contri- 
butions will be sufficient to carry out that which the association seeks 
to do. And the interest of this membership will be the inspiring force 
that makes the administration of the Library accomplish miracles. If 
those in Cambridge who guide the destinies of the Harvard Library 
knew that a group of ten thousand persons were actively and directly 
behind them in the task of keeping the Library in its position of pres- 
tige, there is nothing within reason, or even a little beyond it, which 
could not be accomplished. 

In addition to the contributions, however, there is another im- 
portant service which the Friends can perform. The Library wants 
certain things which money cannot buy but which every Friend can 
help it to get. These are the books and pamphlets which are printed 
for some private purpose and which do not always come to the at- 
tention of library officials until long after their appearance and disap- 
pearance. The Library does not ask for private and confidential publi- 
cations, at least not so long as they are meant to be private and con- 
fidential. A great many things, however, are printed for private dis- 
tribution to a limited circle of individuals which ought to be preserved 
in such a library as ours. We can get them only through those to whom 
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they are given in the first place and the Library makes this appeal for 
help to every Harvard man and every Friend of the Library. 

The Library wants nearly everything that is printed, not because 
it aspires to overtake the four libraries in the world which are larger 
than Harvard's, but because the experience of three hundred years has 
shown that nobody can guess what is going to seem important next 
year or next century. For instance, it does not attempt to keep rail- 
way time-tables, although the students of transportation are propos- 
ing the purchase of old ones at what seem like fantastic prices. 
Similarly there are all sorts of legal and official documents which seem 
unimportant at the moment, but which the Harvard Law Library 
would welcome for their contents and as evidence that the donor wishes 
to help in keeping the Harvard Library of the future in a position of 
greatest usefulness. This applies equally to the departmental libra- 
ries, tothe Arnold Arboretum, the Medical School, the Engineering and 
Architectural Schools, the Astronomical Observatory, the Anthropo- 
logical and University Museums, and the notable library of the Divin- 
ity School. 

The Library of the College, to which all the others look for leader- 
ship, never can anticipate what the next inquirer will ask for. It is 
certain to be quite unforeseen and, often as not, the answer will be 
found in something published with no thought of meeting any such 
question. A Siamese almanac is of little use to many of the learned 
profession in Cambridge who are calculating the data for future “Old 

‘armers,” but it tells a long story to other students of conditions on the 

other side of the globe. The fact that it comes as an accidental gift 
from a man who had not the slightest knowledge that the Harvard 
Library had a large Siamese collection, maintained from the income 
of a special fund, emphasizes the point of the request for all sorts of 
unusual and out of the ordinary publications from Harvard men far 
and near. 

As the Librarians themselves have said: “Don’t throw any book or 
pamphlet away. Send everything to us and let us throw it away.” 
They are sincere in this, for in each collection of supposed printed 
rubbish there pops up a real find, and although the mere cost of run- 
ning the Library is a staggering one, the Librarians would gladly hire 
one person who did nothing but throw away or dispose of material 
which was dumped in the basement of Widener, for certain it is that 
he would earn his salary many times over by what he salvaged from a 


despised heap of outcast books. 
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Professor Coolidge’s death was an inestimable loss to the Library. 
Since he became Director in 1910, he had an inspired vision. It was his 
dearest interest in Cambridge. A five-minute conversation with him 
would have been sufficient to implant in the most complete biblio- 
phobe the seeds of real devotion to the Library’s work. There could 
be no more fitting memorial to Professor Coolidge than a large, active, 
and efficient Friends of the Library, and those who knew and loved 
him can pay respect to his memory, in the way which he himself 
would prefer, by membership in this association. 

The Friends of the Library may be addressed by writing to Frank- 
lin E. Parker, Jr., Executive Secretary, 15 William Street, New 
York City. 


THE ALUMNI AND THE HARVARD FUND 
By DAVID T. W. McCORD, ’21 


\ J] HEN the Harvard Fund was inaugurated in the fall of 1925, 

alumni who were candidly interested, and particu!arly the group 
immediately concerned, recognized that the important results of the 
undertaking would not be those published at the end of the first year, 
but those of the second and third. The first report of the Harvard 
Fund Council, a 48-page document distributed among the entire 
alumni body, reviewed the satisfactory progress of 1926, when 3261 
men contributed $123,544 to the Fund. This was considered, in gen- 
eral, an adequate start. As a matter of fact, the response from the 
alumni of the College, nearly 13 per cent, was surprisingly good, and 
these figures did not suffer in comparison with those of similar Funds 
at Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, and Yale, which had been in opera- 
tion for from six to thirty-six years. In 1926, for example, the Harvard 
Fund raised, from an equal number of contributors, $40,000 more than 
the Columbia Fund, which was founded in 1920. The Columbia Uni- 
versity Alumni body numbered at the time 30,352, against 45,000 at 
Harvard. 

The more critical year of the Fund was the one just passed. An in- 
appreciable advance, or none at all, might have indicated that the po- 
tential source of supply had been thoroughly tapped in 1926. This was 
fortunately not the case. As the figures in the Second Annual Report 
show, 4832 men subscribed to the Fund in 1927 a total of $152,285, 
which represents an increase of 20 per cent in actual contributions and 
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45 per cent in the number of contributors. Two thirds of the original 
contributors renewed their gifts. This means that more than 2500 of 
last year’s contributors who gave were giving to the Fund for the first 
time. The Fund has, therefore, a nucleus of upwards of 6000 men who 
have given either in 1926 or 1927 or in both years, and who have ex- 
pressed thereby an interest in its success that will continue and will 
stimulate, in turn, other men who for various reasons do not yet under- 
stand, or have not committed themselves to, the fundamental idea in- 
volved. From such a solid basis (nearly one quarter of the total num- 
ber of alumni of the College) the Fund should advance steadily and 
easily over the next few years to a position of utmost importance in the 
welfare of the University. 

In a letter to Joseph R. Hamlen, ’04, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Harvard Fund Council, reprinted in the Second An- 
nual Report, President Lowell says: 


The Corporation watches with interest the growth of the Harvard Fund, 
both for the addition that it makes to the usefulness of the University and as 
an expression of the gratitude of the alumni for what they received when 
students. The steady growth of the Fund is therefore a great satisfaction. 


Mr. Hamlen’s report for the year says in part: 


As was the case last year, the major portion of our subscriptions came from 
the Alumni of the College, although the Alumni of the Graduate Schools have, 
as a whole, done better than last year. However, their support of the Fund 
is still far from what we hope it will be ultimately. It is interesting to observe 
that 54 Alumni of the Law School subscribed to the 1927 Fund in spite of the 
fact that they were being simultaneously solicited in the large Law School 
campaign. The preponderance of our Graduate Schools Alumni naturally 
have college affiliations other than Harvard to which they owe their first 
allegiance; and there are many of these men who may feel, without under- 
standing its purpose, that the Harvard Fund is created chiefly for the benefit 
of the College, which of course is not so. On the other hand, it is assumed that 
these men would like to share in the progress of the University, which, while it 
does not happen to be their college, has given them the graduate training they 
sought. Therefore, the Harvard Fund Council, at its November meeting, 
suggested to the Corporation a plan of crediting to the Graduate Schools the 
gifts to the Harvard Fund contributed by those of their Alumni who had not 
previously attended Harvard College. The Corporation has approved this 
plan and it will go into effect when the 1928 Fund commences its annual collec- 
tions in March. 

Contributors to the Fund have again included Alumni from practically 
every state in the Union and from most of the principal countries abroad. 
The most significant and satisfying instance of the recognition of the Fund as a 
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useful and necessary instrument came from the Class of 1927. While still 
undergraduates in College, 267 members subscribed. This represents nearly 
one third of its total enrollment. It is now evident that, in the future, our best 
approach to men joining for the first time the ranks of Alumni will be during 
their senior year, while they are still an integral part of the University. 

In December, 1927, the Council mailed to all alumni of the Univer- 
sity one issue of The Yard, a pictorial first published in 1926, and de- 
voted wholly to Harvard news; a publication which, a number of cor- 
respondents have assured us, is read with increasing interest. The Sec- 
ond Annual Report referred to was put in the mails during the third 
week of January. In form and outline it matches the Report of the 
previous year; it is, however, sixteen pages longer because of the in- 
creased number of names in the list of contributors. On the basis of 
this Report and the figures for 1926, the following tables have been 
prepared. It will be understood that the percentage of contributors in 
any given class involves the total number of living members of that 
class, for some of whom, in nearly every case, there are no known ad- 
dresses. This has seemed the fairest method, inasmuch as it represents 
the absolute number of members; and in any subsequent year a cer- 
tain proportion of the “lost”? men may be found: 


CiassEs ARRANGED IN ORDER OF THE NUMBER OF CONTRIBUTORS 


Year 1926 YEAR 1927 

OrvDER Cass Con. Cuass Con. 
1 1926 132 1927 267 
Q 1902 120 1908 185 
3 1923 113 1904 142 
4 1908 108 1906 142 
5 1912 93 1921 140 
6 1900 92 1899 137 
7 1899 82 1896 130 
8 1901 82 1926 128 
9 1895 79 1911 127 
10 1915 77 1902 122 
11 1896 75 1910 115 
12 1897 75 1897 114 
13 1898 74 1923 112 
14 1922 72 1909 108 
15 1894 69 1894 101 
16 1916 69 1907 99 
17 1913 68 1900 96 
18 1906 67 1913 95 
19 1907 67 1901 93 
20 1892 65 1898 92 


21 1909 64 1912 91 
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Ciasses ARRANGED IN OrDER OF PERCENTAGE OF CoNTRIBUTORS 


YEAR 1926 YEAR 1927 
OrpER Cass P.C. Crass P.C. 
1 1860 57.1 1885 58. 
1853 50. 1874 46 .4 
3 1868 41.1 1877 41.4 
4 1873 39.1 1873 37.7 
5 1877 37.8 1866 37.5 
6 1874 36.2 1878 $6.8 
7 1875 36. 1875 36. 
8 1866 35.2 1879 36. 
9 1885 34.4 1880 32.2 
10 1865 33.3 1870 $2.1 
11 1878 33. 1872 80.6 
12 1879 32.3 1881 30.1 
13 1883 27. 1871 30. 
14 1881 26.8 1927 29.6 
15 1871 26.3 1883 29.4 
16 1870 25.8 1908 26.4 
17 1861 25. 1896 26.3 
18 1872 24.3 1890 25.4 
19 1880 24.2 1868 25. 
20 1882 23. 1894 24.4 
21 1890 23. 1887 24.3 
22 1887 22.6 1891 23.8 
23 1884 21.5 1899 22.5 
24 1891 21.5 1869 22.2 
25 1889 21.3 1892 22.1 
26 1892 20.4 1897 21.8 
Q7 1902 19.2 1921 21.7 
28 1876 18.5 1884 21.6 
29 1895 he Gi 1904 20.6 
30 1894 17.3 1882 20.3 
31 1926 16.9 1886 20.3 
32 1869 16.6 1864 20. 
33 1912 16.6 1889 20. 
34 1900 16.3 1911 19.2 
35 1908 16.2 1902 19. 
36 1896 15.8 1906 18.6 
37 1897 14.8 1895 18.5 
38 1898 14.8 1898 172 
39 1893 14.7 1893 17.5 
40 1923 14.6 1910 phe ee | 
41 1899 13.9 1860 16.6 
42 1901 12.8 1900 16.5 
43 1886 12.8 1926 16.4 
44 1915 12:3 1909 16. 
45 1867 a157 1912 15.8 
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Year 1926 Year 1927 
OrpverR Cass P.G Cass P<. 
46 1913 11.4 1913 15.2 
47 1888 11.8 1907 14.9 
48 1916 pL 1865 14.3 
49 1907 10.2 1901 14.2 
50 1864 10. 1876 14. 
51 1910 10. 1923 14. 
52 1909 9.9 1915 13.5 
53 1922 9.6 1905 12.6 
54 1906 9.5 1861 12.5 
55 1911 9.1 1867 12.5 
56 1921 8.9 1920 12.2 
57 1905 8.4 1888 11.6 
58 1914 SS 1903 11.5 
59 1903 8.2 1863 jE) be | 
60 1917 Gat 1922 10. 
61 1904 7.38 1914 9.7 
62 1863 Tek 1916 2 
63 1919 6.8 1918 9. 
64 1920 6.3 1917 8.9 
65 1918 5.9 1919 8.9 
66 1924 5.3 1925 6.9 
67 1925 4.3 1924 4.4 


At the beginning of the third year, the Harvard Council looks for- 
ward with increasing confidence to a more general — and even more 
generous — support of this youngest but most vital of all Alumni un- 
dertakings. 


JOHN COLLINS WARREN 
By F. C. SHATTUCK, ’68 


HE death of Dr. Warren recalls the great services he rendered to 
Harvard University, its Medical School, this community, and, 
indeed, to the world at large. 

Starting his education at the Boston Latin School, he took his B.A. 
degree at Harvard in 1863, M.D. in 1866, followed by a course at the 
Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia. He then made the best use 
of several years in Great Britain and the Continent, returning fully 
equipped for the practice of his profession in Boston in 1869. 

Dr. Warren inherited his profession. Dr. Joseph Warren, who gave 
his life on Bunker Hill, was the elder brother and teacher of Dr. John 
Warren, great grandfather of our subject; was one of the first three 
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professors of the Harvard Medical School started in 1783, a leading 
surgeon and citizen of his time, and was succeeded in the Professorship 
of Surgery and Anatomy by his son, John C. Warren. He also was a 
leading surgeon and citizen, and with Dr. James Jackson was a prime 
mover in the foundation of the Massachusetts General Hospital, which 
was opened for patients in 1821. He was the first to perform a major 
operation painlessly under ether, in 1846. His son, John Mason 
Warren, carried worthily the family tradition and succeeded his father 
at the Massachusetts Hospital, serving there till 1907. 

His only son, John Collins, named after his grandfather, began his 
long service at the Massachusetts Hospital in 1869; as a teacher in 
the Harvard Medical School in 1871. In the School he passed through 
all grades from Instructor to Moseley Professor, becoming Emeritus 
in 1907. In private and consulting practice he was much sought after. 

From 1782 to the present time Warrens in direct descent appear as 
teachers, save for a break of fifteen years from 1856 to 1871. The torch 
is now carried by Dr. Warren’s two sons, John, Professor of Anatomy, 
Harvard Medical School; Joseph, Bussey Professor of Law, Harvard 
Law School. Thisis an unprecedented record. Evidence of the distine- 
tion of Dr. Warren’s services appears in honorary LL.D. degrees from 
Jefferson, Harvard, and McGill, and honorary Fellowships of the 
Royal Colleges of Surgeons both of London and Edinburgh. He was 
President of the Trustees of the Eye and Ear Infirmary, the Humane 
Society, and the Bunker Hill Monument Association. He was an 
honorary member of the Phi Beta Kappa, a Fellow of the American 
Academy, and member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Of his 
membership and leadership in more purely professional societies and 
associations, it is enough to say that it was complete. 

His publications were many and varied, of course mainly surgical in 
character. The most notable were a Boylston prize essay in 1872 on 
Rodent Ulcer; The Healing of Arteries after Ligature in Men and 
Animals, 1886; collaboration with Dr. W. W. Keen in the American 
Text Book of Surgery, 1892. From a personal letter of Dr. Keen under 
date of November 19, 1927, I quote: 


I planned the American Text Book of Surgery on my election to the Jeffer- 
son because there was not in 1889 a single Surgery in the English language 
based absolutely on Bacteriology, and of course I asked Warren to write the 
first chapter on Surgical Bacteriology. It was the first Surgery in the English 
language founded on that discovery, and Bacteriology was a silver chord 
which ran through the entire text from page 1 to the index. 
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With Dr. A. Pearce Gould he edited and contributed to the “Inter- 
national Text Book of Surgery,” 1900. 

It is refreshing to turn from this incomplete list of the evidence of rec- 
ognition to the man himself and what he did to win lasting recognition. 

He early became interested in the progress of medicine, and of 
medical education, in a broad sense. This interest grew and permeated 
every fibre of his being. In the move from the inadequate North 
Grove Street Building — so dismal as to provoke Dr. Holmes into 
quoting Campbell’s line, ‘“O Star-eyed Science! hast thou wandered 
there?’’ — to what seemed then a palace at the corner of Boylston and 
Exeter Streets, he played his full part. It seemed then that provision 
had been made for many years. But the revolution in medicine, based 
on Pasteur’s work, was sweeping forward, carrying all before it. Before 
ten years were out it became evident to the seeing eyes of Henry P. 
Bowditch and Warren that great expansion must come. ‘They planned 
and plotted, conspired and dreamed. They saw that the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital Fund was soon to become available for its purpose, 
and realized the advantages which might accrue from physical prox- 
imity and active affiliation of the School and Hospital. 

In the late nineties an informal meeting of some of the professors and 
several members of the corporation, including, of course, Mr. Eliot, was 
held at Warren’s house of an evening. At this meeting Bowditch and 
Warren set forth their plan of a great medical undertaking. This plan 
seemed to some — if Iam not mistaken Mr. Eliot was one — Utopian 
in the extreme. The cost must be in millions. Whence were they to 
come? The School had only a meagre endowment and the land and 
building on Boylston Street. But faith moves mountains. The first 
step was to secure land enough for the School and the hoped-for group 
of hospitals about it, a site within the city limits, and not too far re- 
moved from existing hospitals. Henry and Frank Higginson, the latter 
a classmate and close friend of Warren, formed a syndicate which 
bought twenty odd acres of the Francis Estate west of Longwood 
Avenue. This the School could take over, in whole or in part, at any 
time within five years at cost plus interest and taxes. Resisting the 
temptation to go into further detail, suffice it to say that within ten 
years of the announcement of the plan, it was realized in the beautiful 
home now occupied by the School; and, thanks to wise Trustees, the 
purchase of land for the Brigham Hospital and the establishment of a 
close working affiliation with the School. One after another, the 
Children’s and Infants’ Hospitals, the House of the Good Samaritan, 
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the Carnegie Food Laboratory, the Dental School, the Huntington and 
the Lying-In Hospitals, and the School of Public Health — of which 
the Schools of Tropical Medicine and Industrial Hygiene have become 
parts — clustered around. The School for Pharmacy and the Angell 
Memorial Hospital for Animals are near by. Unfortunately, the latter 
does not allow any scientific use of its live animals, however painless 
and possibly useful such use might be. To Bowditch and Warren be- 
longs the whole credit of the plan, the main credit for its execution. 
They were unwearied, always on the job, had a keen scent for possible 
givers. Of the two, Warren was perhaps the better salesman, but they 
complemented one another wonderfully well. 

The Huntington or Cancer Hospital stands to Warren’s credit alone. 
He was the father and mother. He begat it and bore it, nursed and fed 
it through its early years. It is now one of the leading centres of can- 
cer research. 

In 1909 he printed a plea for a Medical Students’ Dormitory. The 
medical students were at a great disadvantage as compared with the 
other students in Cambridge. Many of them lived in quarters and on 
food not conducive to a physical condition such as is required for the 
really hard work of the professional school. Moreover, they lacked a 
fair chance for that extra class-room intercourse from which so much 
is to be learned; and, also, there was no provision for physical exercise. 
Finally, the mantle of Elijah Warren fell on the shoulders of Elisha 
Joslin and of a few other devotees. The very land selected by Warren 
was secured, and carries a dormitory for two hundred and fifty men, 
admirably adapted to its purpose, with gymnasium, squash and tennis 
courts, dining and common halls. Possible enlargement to accommo- 
date four hundred is anticipated. This dormitory was opened before 
Warren’s death with a unanimous vote of gratitude and good will to 
him. Thus were his dreaming and working for the Medical School 
rounded out, and thus was his devotion, always alert in conscious and 
sub-conscious mind, fruited. He saw his object as a whole. 

He was ever generous and helpful to others, claiming no priority, 
interested and ready to codperate in work for the general cause of 
medical education. His direct objective was the Harvard Medical 
School, but his success with that School was a very potent influence 
for progress, not only in this but also in other countries. The aggregate 
of the sums fed to the current of the advance of medicine in the last 
thirty years is very great. I doubt whether any other single man has 
counted for so much. 
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He was long an active member of the Thursday Evening Club, 
founded I think by his grandfather Warren, and its President. 

His was indeed a happy life. His hardest work and constant thought 
were not for himself. Wealth amassed with greater or less difficulties 
may turn to ashes in the mouth of the winner, be squandered or mis- 
used by those dear to him; but Warren’s work lives on in ever broaden- 
ing beneficence. Thus do the works of such a man follow him. 

Harvard is proud of her son and will long hold him in grateful re- 
membrance. 


NATHAN MATTHEWS 
By GEORGE R. NUTTER, ’85 


VHE life of a true son of New England begins with the first ancestor 
who set foot upon its shore. Before then, the history of a family in 
England is at best very misty — even when it can be traced at all. 
But to say that an Englishman came over in the seventeenth century, 
and that his family settled and remained in New England until the 
present day, is to present at once, if without more, a very definite 
picture of his descendants in our modern times. To one who knows the 
New England character, this mere fact connotes a history; to those who 
do not know it, it is almost impossible of adequate explanation. The 
first in New England of the line from which Nathan Matthews sprang 
was James Matthews, who appears in 1634 as an inhabitant of Charles- 
town, but in 1638 left Charlestown to become one of the founders of 
Yarmouth, on Cape Cod, and there his family remained for nearly 
two hundred years. He served as a selectman of the town at various 
times, and held some of the other offices which marked a leading citizen 
of those days. His youngest son, Benjamin, held a few minor town 
offices, and lived almost on the same spot aé his father for many years. 
The third generation, James Matthews, passed much the same kind of 
a life, but in the fourth generation, Isaac Matthews was born in the 
stirring times of the Revolution. He became a lieutenant in a Barn- 
stable County regiment, and served for various days. He was for 
twelve years a selectman of Yarmouth, one of the Yarmouth Com- 
mittee of Safety in 1775 and 1776, and was chosen one of the Town 
Committee to see that the resolves of the Continental Congress be 
carried out. His son, another James, became even more progressive 
and influential, and prominent in town affairs. He held the office of 
selectman for twenty-five years, was on all the important committees, 
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and served as moderator at many of the town meetings; for some 
years he was the Town Clerk. But, for five generations — a period of 
over two centuries — the family had lived in the same town and had 
taken part in its affairs. 

In the next generation, however, they sought wider fields, and the 
sons of James all attained marked successes in Boston, New York and 
Chicago. His son Nathan, the elder, in 1834, at the age of nineteen 
years, with four thousand dollars capital supplied by his father, started 
a business career in Boston where he was actively interested in various 
lines for nearly sixty years. Twice he failed, but when he attained 
again success he paid these debts in full. In 1852 he retired from com- 
mercial life to devote his whole attention to real estate development 
and operations, in which he continued for the rest of his life. He was a 
main factor in the development of the Back Bay district of Boston, 
and from this and other successful operations he became, in about 
twenty years, the largest individual taxpayer on real estate in the city. 
But the great Boston fire of 1872, the national panic of 1873, and the 
subsequent failure of the Boston Water Power Company, in which he 
had a large holding, forced him in 1878 into insolvency a third time. 
’ No disaster, however, could conquer his indomitable spirit, and within 
a few years he had recouped his fortune to a considerable extent by 
new and successful speculation in real estate. His fortune, however, 
never returned to its high-water mark, and the effort in its manage- 
ment was a severe handicap to his son. At the time of his prosperity 
he was a generous benefactor. He gave to Harvard Matthews Hall, 
the income from which maintains fifteen free scholarships. He estab- 
lished Matthews Hall in Golden, Colorado, for theological school 
purposes, and gave a memorial building for the Yarmouth Free Li- 
brary. He financed Freeman’s “ History of Cape Cod,” and was al- 
ways interested in historical matters. For several years he was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and for a quarter of 
a century was a vestryman at St. Paul’s Church in Boston, later a 
communicant at Emmanuel Church, and finally of the Church of the 
Advent for over thirty years until his death. 

His son, Nathan the younger, the subject of this sketch, was born in 
Boston, March 28, 1854. He was prepared for college at the private 
school of Epes Sargent Dixwell, and graduated from Harvard College 
in 1875. The next two years he passed in study and travel in Europe, 
including two terms in political economy at the University of Leipzig, 
and on his return home he attended the Harvard Law School. He was 
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admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1880 and practised his profession in 
Boston until his death. He married in 1883 Ellen Bacon Sargent, the 
daughter of Lucius Manlius Sargent of Boston, and they had two 
children, a daughter, Ellen Nathalie, and a son, Sullivan Amory. 

As he started out in life it is not difficult to see whence came his 
qualities. From his father he inherited a zeal for work, an indomitable 
will and unfailing courage. From his mother he inherited ideals, and 
what is more, devotion to them. She was Albertine Bunker, of New 
York. Her parents were well off, she had received a good education in 
a school in New York City, kept by a French woman. Thus she spoke 
French well, she had traveled extensively in Europe, and her know- 
ledge of art was very considerable. She had a strong character, a deep 
religious feeling and a good mind. 

Outside of his career in law and politics, for which he is chiefly re- 
membered, Nathan Matthews had various other interests, some of 
which one would hardly have suspected. In fact, he was a many-sided 
man. Thus, he was always fond of out-of-doors. After his college 
course, he went on a long canoe trip with a college friend in Europe, at 
the end of which, so the story goes, the canoe was presented to the 
Louvre in Paris. The canoe may not have entered into literature, as 
the Cigarette and Arethusa of the Inland Voyage, but if it is still in 
its resting-place, it bids fair to outlive Stevenson’s famous boats. His 
love of the out-doors, which perhaps he may have inherited from his 
father, long a supporter of the Horticultural Society, finally, in his la- 
ter years developed into a very thorough knowledge of forestry. He 
purchased a place in Hamilton, in Essex County, where he laid out 
a modern forest. He was never so happy and so free from care as 
when he was there, and he often said — half in jest, but with a trace of 
earnestness — that he was thirty years ahead of his time. This place 
he has left in his will to Harvard College, to forward this study of trees 
which he so dearly loved. To those who think of him as an actor in 
the municipal forum, such a taste is a complete surprise. 

Another trait he may have inherited from his father was his inter- 
est in antiquarian lore of a local character. His father had backed the 
history of Cape Cod, and the son took a corresponding interest in the 
history of Essex County. In fact, as one drove with him along its 
roads, he could point out the old houses, name the dates when they 
were erected, and almost give a catalogue of the owners since their first 
building. Much of this knowledge he had gained while searching the 
records in conveyances, and also, much of it he acquired through sheer 
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love of it. Anything that pertained to the early history of the colonies 
was sure to interest him, and he had a marvelous store of historical 
information. He gave, a year or two ago, an address before the Bar 
Association of the city of Boston, at one of its “Bench and Bar” 
nights, in which he pictured very adequately the traditions of the Bar 
in the seventeenth century, and finished by describing the code of laws 
which were passed in 1648, of which there is now extant only one known 
copy. 

But it was in law and politics — particularly the latter — in which 
he rendered his greatest service and by which he will be best remem- 
bered. In the law, he had the usual variety of cases that fall to the lot 
of a lawyer. He tried cases before the jury, and argued appeals before 
the Court. The two lines in which he was particularly strong differed 
each from the other, and both of them from what one would naturally 
have expected of him. The first was what might be called valuation 
cases. Here, his knowledge of book-keeping and his love of figures — 
which came perhaps from his skill in mathematics — shone particu- 
larly well. In these cases he was a master of the facts and an authority 
on the law. The second were such cases as involved conveyancing, 
searching of ancient records and of titles. For this he seemed to have 
an innate fondness and in work of this kind he acquired a great deal of 
information. He cannot be said to have been a great jury lawyer; in 
fact, he lacked rather conspicuously the histrionic talent which is so 
characteristic of that type. He was not intended to be an actor. Like 
many lawyers who have followed politics, he never acquired — even 
with all his thoroughness in work — the exactness in procedure and in 
technical distinction which the law, always a jealous mistress, seldom 
gives to those who stray in the fields of politics. He was interested in 
the scholarly side of the law, and served with distinction as a member 
of the Council of the American Law Institute, which is engaged in 
making a restatement of the law. 

It was, however, in politics — and particularly in municipal politics 
— that Matthews rendered his lasting service. He came upon the 
political stage at a very unique period. The twelve years from the elec- 
tion of Cleveland in 1884 to the election of McKinley in 1896 may 
perhaps be termed “the mugwump” period, a term of derision by its 
opponents, but still affectionately remembered by those who took part 
in it. The nomination of Blaine by the Republican Party resulted in 
a great moral awakening, and when Blaine was narrowly defeated and 
Cleveland came into the White House, a new era seemed to dawn. It 
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was an era of young men. Here in Massachusetts, the Young Men’s 
Democratic Club was founded, and all the leaders of the movement 
were youthful. Politics seemed then on the edge of being purified, and 
the day of the millennium was not far off. Cleveland became, and still 
is, aname toconjure by. But youth forgets that the coming wave may 
recede. The moral exaltation began to die out, unsound economic 
theories wormed their way in, and in 1896, under the leadership of 
William Jennings Bryan, the Democratic Party marched out into the 
wilderness and wandered in circles until a happy accident, which di- 
vided its opponents, enabled it to reach a brief oasis. Its unhappy 
followers who had seen the millennium dawn were divided into two 
camps. One eventually took refuge in the Republican Party — via 
Palmer and Buckner — and the other trailed along in the rear into the 
wilderness, hoping that some day the caravan would get back onto the 
right road. 

Matthews threw himself with energy into this movement. He was 
one of the founders of the Young Men’s Democratic-Club, and he be- 
came the Chairman of the Democratic State Committee. Under his 
leadership, and that of Josiah Quincy who was Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, William E. Russell was finally chosen Governor of the Com- 
monwealth. Several other of the youthful leaders went to Congress. 
To Matthews, a different fate befell, and he went into municipal 
politics, which was hereafter to be his forte. Just what were the rea- 
sons that led him to take this step we do not know — perhaps there 
were no reasons except accident. He had landed Russell in the Gover- 
nor’s chair, in the autumn of 1890, and a month or so thereafter came 
the municipal election in Boston. Boston was then the battle-ground 
of the Democratic and the Republican parties, and it was natural that 
Matthews should be accorded the Democratic nomination, after his 
really great achievement in the State Committee. The City was then, 
and is now, and bids fair to be the unsolved riddle in our political 
system. Years before Matthews entered into municipal politics, 
Bryce had written that there was no denying that the government of 
cities was the one conspicuous failure of the United States. Matthews 
himself perhaps puts it best when, in an address before the students of 
Phillips Academy at Exeter in 1892, he said, “We are working out a 
problem that has received no attention from the educated intelligence 
of mankind since the days of classic Greece; the problem of self-govern- 
ment on democratic principles for great bodies of people congregated 
together in a single neighborhood, and without the controlling power 
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of a superior central government.” When Matthews ran for Mayor, 
Boss Tweed had been dead scarcely twenty years; the scandals which 
have made Tammany a by-word were still fresh in the public mind. 
The Bostonian, however, of that day, thanked God that he was not as 
other men were, and that the city in which he lived was an exception 
to the general run of American cities, and quite above the infirmities 
of ordinary human nature. In less than another twenty years he found 
out quite the contrary, and Matthews was the discoverer. 

Just what led to the nomination of Matthews, as I have already 
said, is not quite clear. Probably at the end of his successful adminis- 
tration of the State Democratic Committee, with the crowning elec- 
tion of Russell, he was the logical one to take the nomination for the city 
government; perhaps he had an innate taste for the position — he 
was an executive type of mind and not the type that would have ex- 
celled in legislative matters. Perhaps it was an inheritance of his an- 
cestors, who had most of them been selectmen in the little town upon 
the Cape, that came out in his own blood. At all events, he took the 
position, and at a particularly happy moment for himself. 

Up to 1885, the government of Boston had gone along in rather hap- 
hazard fashion, with no very clearly marked distinction between the 
executive and the legislative. A mayor and a large city council had 
taken part in its government, committees of the council performed 
executive functions, and in general there was quite a lack of responsi- 
bility. In 1885, the Charter was amended so that there was given to 
the mayor full executive power. But the mayors who succeeded after 
1885, and before Matthews, had not seized this power; they were ac- 
customed to the old methods of government, and it seemed much 
easier to get along with committees of the council rather than to try to 
be the dominating force. With Matthews, however, a new era set in. 
He was absolutely green at the time in municipal matters; he had 
never been in the city government, and apparently knew very little 
about it. But he did not have the nature to rub along in any division 
of executive functions, and he had of course the intelligence to realize 
the powers that had been given to him under the amendments of 1885. 
The result was that he at once grasped those powers and exercised 
them to the full. During the four years he was in office — for he was 
elected four times to the position of mayor — he was the executive 
head of the government. This power he exercised capably. His driv- 
ing force was irresistible. One well versed in municipal administration 
predicted that it would take years to accomplish the programme of 
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Matthews’s inaugural. But in less than nine months he had driven 
through ninety per cent of his measures. He consolidated various of the 
departments of the city, and placed at the head of departments cap- 
able men who administered them not with any idea of politics, but 
with a true business ability. Politics entered into his administration 
less than in any administration since then. 

This was not accomplished, however, without turmoil. The members 
of the council were aghast to see that their influence had departed. 
Matthews was not of a nature to treat them any too tenderly; no oil 
was distributed upon the troubled waters. As a result, his administra- 
tion during the first year met with great approval, he was returned 
with a bigger vote in the second election. But in the third and fourth 
elections his majorities ran down. ‘This was due to quite human causes, 
for as a shrewd observer of our municipal affairs in Boston has said, a 
good administration gathers all its friends in the first year; after that, 
their enthusiasm rather dies out, while in each successive year, the 
number of active enemies increases. Disappointments over offices for 
one cause or another make a mayor, or any other executive officer of 
that kind, more and more unpopular as Lime goes on, and such was the 
case with Matthews. After his reélection as mayor for a fourth con- 
secutive year, he never ran again for elective office. 

His valedictory address, delivered to the City Council on January 
5, 1895, is a remarkable document. In this he took up the different 
departments of the city, explained their purposes and what had been 
accomplished, illustrating what he had to say by abundant tables of 
statistics. He gave a history of the growth of the charter, from its in- 
ception in 1822, pointing out the way in which the several amendments 
worked. In particular, he vindicated the latest provision of the char- 
ter, which reposed all executive power in the mayor, and stated that 
the American people may claim to have practically invented two new 
and distinct forms of municipal government. The first was the town 
meeting, and the second was the city charter in which executive power 
is reposed in the Mayor. The former, he said, has been a successful 
feature of our political institutions for two centuries and a half; the 
latter was but a few years old, but was still on trial and capable of de- 
velopment and improvement. He ended with a thoughtful chapter 
upon the problems of city government. He pointed out the path of 
municipal reform, “it seems to lie, not in radical changes in the suf- 
frage, nor in the overthrow of representative institutions, but along 


the more safe lines of conservative experiment. Much has been ac- 
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complished for the reform of our American cities during the present 
generation; but the vital difficulty still remains, the difficulty of prac- 
tising economy in the face of the fact that a large portion of the people 
do not want economy; that another larger portion insist upon ex- 
penditure as an indirect means of equalizing conditions; and of the fact 
that those who do not pay anything directly to the support of the gov- 
ernment are in an immense and constantly increasing majority.”” He 
ended, “We must rely on the American genius to solve the problem of 
democratic city government, not by sudden or revolutionary reform; 
not through methods thrust by socialistic agitation upon communities, 
like some in Switzerland which have lost the virility to resist; but by 
slow degrees in the Anglo-American way in which all our political in- 
stitutions have been developed. A certain inefficiency, a certain waste, 
must be conceded as part of the price we must pay for the blessing of 
free institutions; and success cannot be obtained without the most 
thoughtful study and unceasing vigilance in effort; but there ought to 
be no doubt of the ultimate capacity of the American people to work 
this problem out as they have so many others.” 

It is interesting to note that in this valedictory he alluded to several 
principles which, in his opinion, must underlie municipal institutions, 
which he was enabled afterwards to put into effect when he became a 
member of the first Finance Commission. Among these were the re- 
duction in the number of elective offices; the substitution of a single 
legislative chamber for the dual system; the abolition of the district 
system of representation; the concentration of executive business in 
the mayor; fewer departments; longer terms of office; the civil service 
rule; and the limitation of indebtedness. At the time these words were 
uttered, no possible foresight could have seen that he would have had 
an opportunity to put them actually into practice in the construction 
of a charter, but the fact that these things were in his mind, and had 
been developed by the four years of practical experience which he had 
had, turned out to be very successful for his native city, when through 
a fortunate accident he was placed in a position where he could serve 
his community with these ideas. 

At the time that this valedictory was uttered, it seemed indeed a 
farewell to political office and to political service. He could probably 
not have been elected again to the mayoralty, if he had had the in- 
clination. Within a year or two the mugwump movement evapo- 
rated, and there was no longer any opportunity for advancement in the 
national or state service for one who remained a Democrat. He might 
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perhaps have gone to Congress from one of the few safe Democratic 
constituencies, but that was apparently not in his line, nor within his 
ambition. It seemed, therefore, as if he had gone off the political stage 
at the early age of forty-one. 

But man proposes, and fortunately chance disposes. The twentieth 
century dawned, and Boston found itself in a situation which even a 
few short years before, no one could have imagined. Patrick A. Col- 
lins became Mayor, and in 1905 died. There immediately arose a 
fierce struggle for the supremacy in city affairs, which, up to his death, 
had been his. As afterwards described by Matthews, the contest was 
confined to two candidates. “ Both were distinctly self-nominated 
randidates, and the contest between them quickly degenerated into a 
personal and factional quarrel, in which the acting Mayor, the Super- 
intendent of Streets, and most of the Democratic office-holders sup- 
ported one candidate, while an equally powerful group of ward or- 
ganizations favored the other. The business of the city was regarded 
by the one faction as an important aid in the contest, by the other, as 
its ultimate aim and end.” As the Democrats were largely in the ma- 
jority, the nomination by the Democratic Party became practically 
equivalent to election, and the Democratic candidate took office in 
1906. 

In his inaugural, the new Mayor uttered the impassioned platitudes 
with which all students of municipal history are well acquainted. He 
spoke of the need of courage, vigilance, and a reawakening of civic 
pride; of the maintenance of the proud name of the city and the pro- 
motion of a prosperous and contented citizenship. Whereupon he im- 
mediately divided the street department, which Matthews had con- 
solidated years before, into six smaller departments, so that his own 
appointees could be placed in direct charge. The padding of the pay- 
rolls, which had already become a public scandal, was much improved 
upon in the first year of the new administration. A feeling of uneasi- 
ness spread throughout the city and increased from day to day. As 
usual, no one knew the facts but suspicion was rife. Finally, to stem 
the rising tide of criticism, the Mayor suggested that an investigation 
might be had by a committee of business men, citizens of the town. 
This was somewhat similar to the whitewashing committee which 
Tweed had constituted in New York. This New York committee, 
headed by John Jacob Astor, had certified that the financial affairs of 
the city were administered in a correct and faithful manner, when the 
slightest examination of the records would have disclosed the payment 
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of more than fifteen millions in fraudulent claims in the few months of 
the very year when the examination was made. Whether the Boston 
Mayor had this example in mind, we cannot of course tell, but if he 
did, it was a very unfortunate precedent, for hardly more than eight 
years after the whitewash, Tweed had died in the penitentiary. In 
1907 there was in existence in Boston an organization known as the 
Good Government Association, which still exists. It had been formed 
some four or five years before, and consisted of amateurs in politics, 
who were easily distinguishable from the professional politician by 
their simple and at times naive hopes of civic betterment, and their 
ability to endure the epithets of their enemies and the often amused 
criticisms of their friends. I well remember that at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of this organization, the question of the 
Mayor’s suggestion for an investigating committee came up for dis- 
cussion. It was felt by every one present that it was only a gesture, 
and at first the idea was to dismiss it as such. Then we suddenly re- 
membered that the “enginer is oft hoist by his own petard,” and it 
was resolved to take this gesture in seriousness and to make it a real 
investigation. With that in view, one of the aldermen, who had been 
supported by the Good Government Association, Francis R. Bangs, 
90, introduced the necessary orders in the Board of Aldermen. An 
act was passed by the Legislature permitting this commission, when 
appointed, to summon witnesses, and the various civic organizations 
of the city were called upon to nominate members of the commission 
whom the Mayor might appoint. This first Finance Commission con- 
sisted of seven members, and comprised a remarkable set of citizens. 
The Clearing House Committee nominated George U. Crocker, ’84; 
the Associated Board of Trade nominated John A. Sullivan; the United 
Improvement Association nominated George A. O. Ernst, ’71; the 
Merchants’ Association, John F. Moors, ’83; the Boston Central 
Labor Union, John F. Kennedy; the Real Estate Exchange, Nathan 
Matthews, ’75; and the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Randall G. 
Morris. Four of these men were graduates of Harvard, and one of 
them, John A. Sullivan, Harvard afterwards, to her honor, adopted 
with an honorary degree. The Commission organized on July 30, 
1907, by the election of Matthews as Chairman. Thereafter, the Com- 
mission sat practically continuously, summoned every conceivable 
witness and explored every conceivable nook and cranny. On January 
30, 1909, it made its final report. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to comment upon the facts the Commis- 
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sion reported. They branded their creator, the Mayor, much as 
Dante branded the wicked. “ Back he held the brow and pricked its 
stigma.” But this particular Mayor was only a type that flourishes in 
all the cities. When he passes, another grows in his place. 

It is, after all, the constructive part of the work of the Finance 
Commission with which we are interested, rather than with the in- 
vestigation of the waste and corruption. In this constructive work it 
made its lasting impression upon the life of the city. It would not 
be quite fair to the others to say that it was the work of Nathan 
Matthews alone. Those with whom he worked were men of marked 
individuality, keen perception, strong civic interest, and masters of 
their own opinions. It is true, however, to say that he was an ad- 
mirable leader. By his zealous and indefatigable work he won their 
respect, and the result of their endeavors was the new charter, or 
rather, as it was called, the amendments to the old charter. 

It is curious to note how in the general outline of these amendments 
appear the points made by Matthews in his valedictory address nearly 
fifteen years before. The Mayor was to be invested with full respon- 
sibility and was to serve for a term of four years. His appointments, 
however, remained subject to the Massachusetts Civil Service Com- 
mission, which was to investigate and to approve the qualifications of 
appointees. ‘‘The plan proposed by the Commission,” says the Re- 
port, “will prevent the Mayor from putting in politicians and other 
persons wholly without experience and other qualifications. The ad- 
ministration of the city will be largely in the hands of trained experts, 
or persons with special knowledge of municipal problems, and not 
given over, as it too often has been, to incompetent partisans.” The 
Council was to be composed of a single body of nine members elected 
at large, three each year, for a term of three years. Their functions 
dealt largely with loans and with the budget, which must be submitted 
to them, and the items of which they could decrease but not increase. 
Both the Mayor and the members of the City Council were to be 
nominated on nomination papers, and not by the political parties, and 
all partisan designations were abolished. A permanent Finance Com- 
mission was constituted, to be appointed by the Governor, whose only 
function would be to investigate, publish, and advise. 

Nearly twenty years have passed, and Boston is still governed by 
the charter which the Finance Commission, under the leadership of 
Matthews, devised. In its essential outline, it is still the same, with 
the one exception of the City Council. Perhaps its greatest merit is 
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one that does not at first occur to its citizens; it has been a great pre- 
ventive measure. Fraud in the grand style, such as the Tweed Ring 
perpetrated in New York, would not be possible under this charter. 
The provision that appointments must be approved by the State Civil 
Service Commission has, on the whole, worked reasonably well, 
although, of course, like all pieces of machinery, it depends more upon 
the personnel than upon the wording of the statutes. When the first 
charter was started, the head of the Civil Service Commission was 
Charles Warren, ’89, afterwards an Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United States, and now in practice at Washington. He set a fine 
example to those who came after him by administering the duties 
thus thrust upon the Commission in admirable fashion — so admir- 
able, in fact, that he failed of reappointment by a Governor who then 
occupied the chair by one of those aberrations of mind into which the 
people of the Commonwealth every now and then fall. The Finance 
Commission has turned out to be a very admirable instrument. At 
times, perhaps, it has seemed a little petty, but it has on the whole 
served the people well. Its best recommendation is that no Mayor has 
liked it. One of them, with a delicious but unconscious humor, has 
suggested that, instead of appointment by the Governor, at least two 
out of the five members should be appointed by the Mayor. Your 
critics are so much more satisfactory when you appoint them yourself! 
The city debt has been well held down, in the midst of the general 
increase of municipal expenditures elsewhere, and gradually the prin- 
ciple, pay-as-you-go, has made some headway. The one exception has 
been the Council. Theoretically, a Council-at-Large is a sound device, 
because it enables its members to look upon the needs of the city as a 
whole, and not continually to strive for the advantage of a particular 
little constituency. A small number, such as nine, is also theoretically 
sound, as the attention of the electorate can be more easily focussed 
upon a small number of offices. But Matthews, in the Report of the 
Finance Commission very pithily remarked, “No municipal charter 
can be a self-executing instrument of righteousness. If the people 
want the kind of government they have had during the past few years, 
no charter revision will prevent it.”” The fate of the Council turned 
out to be somewhat unfortunate. At first it performed its functions 
admirably, and under all the circumstances very good men were elected 
to it. Finally it ran down, until it became a joke. Then in an evil 
moment a charter revision commission was created, which in 1924 
changed the complexion of the Council. It now consists of twenty- 
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two members, one from each ward, or small unit of the city, but so far 
this has not been any improvement, and theoretically it never can be; 
the future will tell. 

A fair criticism upon the charter is that, while it took away all recog- 
nition of the great national parties, it gave nothing adequate in return. 
Any one who wishes to run, either for Mayor or for the Council, can 
accomplish it if he can get a certain number to sign his nomination 
papers. And as signatures come by favor, or may be said to be quoted 
at ten cents each to the circulator of the nomination paper, it has 
not been difficult for a number of self-constituted statesmen to get 
into the running for the offices. Thus the evil of the primary system, 
where each man nominates himself to his own glory, has played its 
part in municipal affairs. The mayoralty election, each four years, is 
very exciting, but with an unintelligent uproar, and in the interval 
the interest falls off sadly. There is not much recognition among the 
citizens of what the Council really can do, in the way either of loans 
or of the budget, and in consequence the Council has done little. But 
in its essentials the charter has worked well, and if, as Emerson says, 
an institution is the lengthened shadow of one man, then the charter 
amendments in their essential characteristics embody Matthews and 
his ideas of the structure of a municipality. 

As remedies for the defects which appeared in the charter, I do not 
think Matthews was particularly sympathetic with any of what he 
regarded as somewhat faddish changes. His theory was reasonably 
simple; it was to vest in one man great executive responsibilities and 
then look to the people to elect the right man. The first Finance Com- 
mission sought to take away all idea of party, but the idea of party 
was more deeply rooted than they thought. They sought to take away 
all of the old parochial system in which one representative represented 
a small unit. Yet the impossibility of finding men who would be 
known to the whole city was too much for them. The plan of dividing 
a city into districts much larger than a ward, electing various members 
from each district, perhaps by proportional representation, and then 
having them elect a city manager, thus doing away with the unreason- 
ing excitement of a mayoralty election, may be the next step — if 
ever a step is taken. Such a step, Matthews knew was a possibility, 
but it is doubtful if he ever would have been enthusiastic over it. His 
work stands as a result of his own experience, and however long it may 
endure, it will be his monument. 

At the end of his labors on the Finance Commission in 1909, Mat- 
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thews came practically to an end in active municipal work. Harvard 
gave him a well-deserved LL.D. He became a lecturer on municipal 
government at Cambridge, and published a useful work on City 
Charters. In 1915 he did a fine piece of work as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on a Segregated Budget, which was a matter he was peculiarly 
fitted to handle from his grasp of accounts and his interest in execu- 
tive management. Thereafter his advice was often sought, but his 
work was practically over. 

It is true that “‘every man is the son of his own works.”” Matthews 
is best seen in the first Finance Commission. Yet the man himself is 
not easy to portray. He possessed to the full certain noteworthy traits. 
He was a tremendous worker; when he was interested in a particular 
task, nothing was too laborious for him. One of the members of the 
first Finance Commission told me that at the time of writing the Re- 
port, Matthews took rooms in the Parker House where he might work 
undisturbed. This member left him at midnight and returned home 
quite exhausted, but Matthews, it afterwards appeared, worked on 
until three or four o’clock in the morning; he was, in fact, tireless. 
With this capacity for work, he had great driving force. Intelligence, 
work, and energy were a remarkable trinity in achieving results. 

Another characteristic was his forceful expression of opinion. He 
had decided opinions upon many subjects and at times he was almost 
brutal in expressing them. Naturally many of them rested upon his 
own experiences, and he had had such a wide experience that it was 
very difficult to withstand his force, although of course he had the 
limitations that experience gives, as well as the advantages. 

He was a strikingly honest man; he abhorred graft and waste and 
favoritism, and all the things that play so large a part in the petty life 
of the municipality. The story is told that one day Matthews came 
up from his country place at Hamilton, and found when he entered 
the office that his railroad ticket was still in his pocket. Despite the 
fact that it was a busy day and he was on the threshold of it, he im- 
mediately sent for a cab, went back to the station, hunted up the con- 
ductor, and delivered the ticket. It was a simple, almost quixotic act, 
but was it characteristic of the other city fathers? In the address to 
which I have alluded, which he delivered on the law in the seventeenth 
century, he called attention particularly to the fact that there was no 
instance in the history of our colony of any graft in public affairs. 
There seems to have been then less need of Finance Commissions. 
He carried a pretty heavy burden in his private life in the necessity 
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he was under of rescuing his family inheritance. The property which 
his father left came to him more or less involved, and Matthews spent 
a great deal of time, and was subject to a great deal of worry, in re- 
habilitating it for the benefit of the family. He was a very reticent 
man. Few realized his tender side, yet he had one. 

His contemporaries knew him, although he was so many-sided that 
no one of them ever knew him from every angle. To those who come 
after, he ought to be remembered as a great citizen who devoted, witha 
tireless zeal, abilities of a high order to the service of his city. To have 
known Matthews and his comrades in the Finance Commission was a 
great privilege which one does not readily forget, and the way in which 
he worked, and the results he accomplished, are an inspiration to those 
who know the meaning of the modern city, its problems and its trials. 
Other experiments in the framework of municipal government may 
well be tried; his may not last; but nothing can excel the spirit in which 
he worked, and in that he is an example and a hope to those who lived 
with him and to those who come after.! 


CHARLES FRANCIS CHOATE, Jr. 
By ROBERT LINCOLN O'BRIEN, ’91 


EEMINGLY it was only a few years ago when a case came up in a 
\ little district court on the South Shore to which there were three 
parties in interest. Noticing that a boyish-looking person named 
Choate, just out of the Law School, obviously appeared as the only 
representative of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, a 
lawyer a quarter of a century older, representing another client, re- 
marked to the judge that perhaps it would be wise to defer the case, 
the importance of which he emphasized, until one of the great corpora- 
tions could arrange for more effective representation of its cause. The 
judge looked down upon the young man, whose manner was bashful to 
the point of shyness, and remarked: “I am satisfied that the interests 
of the New Haven Railroad in this litigation will be adequately repre- 
sented.” 

It was only a few years later that, in a famous case in New York 
City, summoning its greatest legal talent, the pivotal witness, the pre- 


1 Remarks on Nathan Matthews, by Professor William B. Munro and by Bishop 
Lawrence will be found in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society for 
January, 1928. 
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sident of a great railroad system, called in his chief of staff with the di- 
rection: “I want to be questioned by Charles F. Choate, Jr.”” The as- 
sistant replied that this would be impossible, since it would make Mr. 
Choate chief counsel, in popular acceptance at least, and that here was 
a case that had already attracted the biggest lawyers, for the largest 
fees known in the profession, and that they would not willingly turn 
over the place of leadership, with all its resulting publicity, to a youth- 
ful outsider little known in New York. The aged railroad president 
was insistent. It took forty-eight hours for his manager to persuade 
the big lights in the case to accept the proposed arrangement. They 
thereafter marveled that they had not thought of it themselves. 

Whence came this suddenly disclosed power? In an astonishingly 
short time, Mr. Choate reached the forefront of his profession in Bos- 
ton and became recognized as one of the great lawyers of the country. 
The answer seems to lie in the observation of an experienced teacher, 
when some of his pupils explained their failure to do this thing or that 
by saying that they did not have the time: “ You have all the time 
there is.” 

Mr. Choate proved an outstanding example of the use, with nearly 
magical effectiveness, whether in his profession, or in his private stud- 
ies, or in his play, of “all the time there was.” He lived intensely. His 
early breakdown need not, in the opinion of medical experts, be attrib- 
uted to that very intensity, but rather seems to have been due to one 
of those structural weaknesses that have quite as summarily mustered 
out many an idler in the world’s great army. However this may be, 
whether Mr. Choate wore himself out as some persons still insist, or 
merely succumbed to an infirmity that was inevitable, he lived while 
he lived with such power as to make his accomplishments significant, 
and his contributions to varied phases of the world’s activity of the 
highest value. 

A junior in his office by twenty years, invited to New Brunswick on 
a hunting trip, with his chief, also accompanied by his two sons, sus- 
pected something of Mr. Choate’s physical endurance, and secretly 
trained himself forthe task. From the start, he now relates, Mr. Choate 
seemed as absolutely tireless, although he was then nearly forty-seven 
years old, as he had always appeared to his associates in the court- 
room. He rose early, made long marches, withstood every kind of phys- 
ical hardship with a resistance that left his junior so worn out at the 
end of the so-called vacation as to need a somewhat concealed period 
of rest. As the days of the woods adventure wore on, he wondered how 
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he could keep up appearances for the days that remained. Mr. Choate 
was not showing off, or trying to do “stunts.”” He was simply disclos- 
ing those reserves of strength which physically as well as intellectually 
seemed nearly inexhaustible. This remained the case with all his out- 
door life. In the most active and burdensome days of his professional 
career, he would study on his briefs until late at night, preparing his 
cases with an almost infinite care and detail, as persons who matched 
forces with him in the courtroom all too well realized; and yet he would 
rise at his Southboro home at six o’clock in the morning for a horseback 
ride, returning for breakfast with more physical exercise to his credit 
than most men are capable of performing who have no other outlet to 
their energies. Then he would go to Boston to take up his many-sided 
tasks in the courtroom, in office consultations, or perhaps in sitting on 
the directorate of a great corporation. Whatever he did was performed 
with an energy that seemed unabating. 

This capacity for work to which Mr. Choate trained himself re- 
mains his outstanding characteristic. The old saying that genius is 
only a capacity for infinite pains seemed in him exemplified. He read 
everything with astonishing rapidity, and yet with a perception that 
was searching to the remotest detail. A well-known historical scholar, 
who passed a night with him at his Southboro home, was questioned 
on Ferrero’s “Greatness and Decline of Rome.” The visitor had not 
only read it carefully, but had corresponded about it with an eminent 
specialist on the subject; to the guest’s surprise Mr. Choate brought 
out several penetrating criticisms that had never occurred to the visi- 
tor; on re-reading the text, as he felt compelled to do, he came wholly 
to agree with Mr. Choate’s conclusions. What surprised him was that 
a subject which he had supposed his own specialty, and one touching 
Mr. Choate’s life only remotely, should find in him a master. 

No one who absorbs the printed page with only average celerity 
could cover Mr. Choate’s range of interests, even if freed of all other 
serious work. The great novelists, those of the assured past as well as 
those figuring in the current output of the presses, he followed care- 
fully. He was particularly interested in everything that Ibafiez wrote, 
commenting with discrimination on each passing phase of the Span- 
iard’s literary development. Some one asked Mr. Choate what he 
thought of Anthony Trollope, mentioning the revived interest occa- 
sioned by a recently published biography. To this Mr. Choate casu- 
ally remarked that he had been re-reading all of Trollope’s novels, and 
had nearly completed the process. In the solid and standard books of 
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the day he was especially well versed. He warned his younger associ- 
ates not to miss Beveridge’s “John Marshall,” the four volumes of 
which he had read while at home ill for two days with what many peo- 
ple called influenza. He dismissed it as merely a little cold, adding 
that it was the first time in years that he had been confined to his bed. 
Thus circumstanced he had mastered a monumental biography to a 
seeming familiarity with every detail, agreeing with the author here 
and challenging him there. He next read Charles Warren’s “History 
of the Supreme Court,” and often contrasted the two great works cov- 
ering essentially the same period. All the lives of Lincoln, everything 
bearing on the emancipator, Mr. Choate read with avidity. Then 
there were the magazines. No one could lunch with him with fre- 
quency without expecting to be questioned on any article that had ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly. He liked William Lyon Phelps’s 
essays in Scribner’s. He read many newspapers regularly, the New 
York Times, the Boston Herald of which he was a director, the Boston 
Evening Transcript, the Worcester Telegram, besides journals represent- 
ing various places and interests. He followed the sporting news, 
notably that pertaining to horses and to football and to baseball — re- 
miniscent of his own college activities. 

The ability to absorb information from the printed page is some- 
thing in which men differ enormously. The rapid reader is so much 
more effective in the use of his hours as to make his acquisitions of 
knowledge, by contrast with his slower brother, little short of sensa- 
tional. It is a question not yet settled how to acquire the art of ab- 
sorbing with the rapidity that some persons exhibit. Doubtless it is 
the result of training one’s self constantly, of steadily pushing for con- 
centration, whether perceived or not, until it becomes a fine art. 

The situation was not dissimilar with Mr. Choate’s legal work. He 
mastered his cases, through and through. The ramifications of his 
professional concerns seemed little short of amazing. When President 
Coolidge asked him to take up the oil cases, Mr. Choate felt that as a 
measure of public duty he ought to do so. He came home and found 
that his firm had commitments which, while they would not vitiate 
his own independence, might afford the pretext for the kind of criti- 
cism the President would naturally seek to avoid. He was accordingly 
obliged to decline the President’s offer. The compliment was material. 
Mr. Coolidge knows Massachusetts people so much better than those 
of the country as a whole that he sedulously resists the ever-present 
inclination to turn to old associates here for expert help. It requires an 
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exceptional degree of indispensability to send the President to Massa- 
chusetts, as in this tender to Mr. Choate. 

Many people have spoken of what to them seemed Mr. Choate’s 
telepathic-mindedness. He was so sensitive to impressions that when 
associates would talk with him on a legal matter, if there was a point 
on which they felt a little shaky and so hesitated to bring it to his at- 
tention, they found by an instant question that he could see what was 
in their minds. They often came out of his room declaring that he was 
in effect a mind-reader. He had summoned to the surface that which 
they had been thinking, but dared not say. This was particularly true 
in cross-examination. He seemed to know just how far to press the 
witnesses, just what they could and would tell, and where he might ex- 
pect them to stop. He possessed a similar power in business negotia- 
tions. 

Closely akin to this was his faculty for reducing a complicated situ- 
ation to very simple terms. He would extract perhaps one or two or 
three points, out of what had appeared a maze of complexity, and stat- 
ing these tersely, he would proceed to the defining of realities. The 
young men in the office who prepared cases for him, working over them 
days where he would put in only quarter hours, often found that in 
court, on cross-examination, he could bring out possibilities which they 
had never suspected. 

He was a hard taskmaster to the young men in his office; at least 
they thought so. He believed in holding them to a high standard, just 
as he always held himself. Their common report is that they thought 
at the time he was severe, but that later they came to realize that he 
had been doing for them exactly the right thing. A young kinsman of 
his, greatly interested in prize-fighting, planned to go to such a contest 
one evening. Through his telepathic-mindedness Mr. Choate called in 
the young man, just as the office was closing for the day, to send him 
on the seven o’clock train to Portland. The youth went, but felt that 
the advantage of this start over the midnight train would not have 
been great. In later years, however, he recognized the wisdom of the 
decision. An eminent lawyer in New York to-day recalls that the se- 
verest cut Mr. Choate ever gave him was the remark on a memoran- 
dum over which the young man had worked for two weeks: “Not 
worthy of you.” He did it over again. He has always been glad that 

he was required to do so. For anything that was slipshod in work or in 
expression, in fact or in information, Mr. Choate had an ill-concealed 
contempt. Any one who dealt with him in business relations promptly 
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overcame disordered exaggeration, faulty metaphor, and those inac- 
curacies which clutter up the conversation of the world. 

In spite of this outward severity Mr. Choate was exceedingly cour- 
teous and thoroughly kind. On the day of his death, as a son and a 
friend were leading him out of the courtroom, he touched his hat to 
one of the judges who happened to pass. He would never take leave of 
a younger associate with a merely casual gesture. He would shake 
hands as they parted. He wrote with his own hand letters of condo- 
lence, or of sympathy, or of friendly inquiry. No matter how much op- 
posed he might be to a man, or to a cause, he remitted none of the ap- 
propriate courtesies. To the author of the Sacco-Vanzetti editorial, 
which received the Pulitzer prize, Mr. Choate wrote a personal note of 
enthusiastic congratulation, although he might not himself have 
printed the editorial. And yet his view was in no sense narrow or in- 
tolerant. He welcomed the Governor’s selection of Messrs. Lowell, 
Stratton, and Grant for the inquiry. He shared none of the prevalent 
view that this departure from regular usage would overthrow the cit- 
adel of the temple. His intellectual breadth seemed a reflection of his 
wide reading. He knew men and events and impulses beyond the 
realms of his ordinary professional and social and business life. 

The first impression that any Choate creates is one of coldness due 
to the quiet exterior which bearers of the name have usually main- 
tained. But for untiring kindness, even to those who had small claims 
upon him, Mr. Choate had few equals and no superiors. I have known 
of his unrequited work for unfortunate people, of his refusal to accept 
even the office expenses connected therewith, for no larger reason than 
a feeling of pity for an aged father, or some other relative of the luck- 
less and perhaps unworthy man, whom the gifted lawyer was trying to 
extricate from trouble. Mr. Choate’s monetary gifts were substantial 
and continuing. The rents he paid for simple people in danger of dis- 
possession have been the subject of some interesting disclosures in 
Southboro since his passing. But he tolerated no publicity in such 
things. 

At the time of the Boston police strike a committee in behalf of the 
temporizers called on some friends of Mr. Choate’s to obtain their in- 
fluence toward the settlement, suggesting that it would relieve Mr. 
Choate himself of an uncomfortable assignment at the musty old La- 
grange Street police station, where, to the neglect of his professional] 
duties, he was serving as a State’s militia officer. Somewhat timidly 
one of these friends opened the subject to Mr. Choate, only to have it 
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summarily dismissed with the remark that his convenience should 
have absolutely no weight in any consideration of the question; he 
would stay at his assignment until the dispute was settled right. 

During the war he was thoroughly interested and highly patriotic. 
Every single member of his family, including himself, was engaged in 
some form of war work. But he would allow nothing to be said about 
it. In arousing the people of Worcester County he made a speech of 
rare eloquence one evening. Persons who heard it thought it should be 
printed. But to that request Mr. Choate gave his characteristic an- 
Swer. 

One of the strong men of Harvard College and of the Harvard Law 
School, one of the alumni who reflect unfading credit upon the two 
great institutions, has thus passed in the untimely death of Charles 
Francis Choate, Jr. His memory will long remain an inspiration to all 
who were privileged to have any association with him. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


TYVHE prediction of a high official of the Radio Corporation of 

- America that “eventually not only sound but also sight through 
broadcasting will be available in every home”’ tempts one to speculate 
on the future usefulness of the vast stadiums that have 193s or 
been built because of the popular interest in sports. Will ereabouts 
love of gregariousness result in filling the stadium seats when the 
stadium spectacles can be witnessed comfortably at home? 

Let us try to visualize the Harvard-Yale football game of 1935. 
We drive to the Stadium and arrive at about half past one o'clock. 
No barker solicits us to park our car in his private plot. The parking 
fields are all vacant; there is no throng of people moving on foot along 
the road to the Stadium. Three or four automobiles stand by the curb 
near the main entrance to Soldiers Field. We leave our car here and 
pass through the gateway. The box-office displays the sign, “Reserved 
Seats, One Dollar.’’ The man in the box-office does not question us in 
order to satisfy himself that we are either Harvard or Yale graduates; 
he is selling tickets to any one who will buy them, and we have no 
trouble in getting two seats in the Harvard cheering section. 

Although it is only half an hour before the time set for the beginning 
of the game few spectators are assembled. In the two centre sections 
there are some scattered groups of students and of alumni and their 
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wives who probably like ourselves have not yet had a radioscope in- 
stalled in their homes and therefore in order to see the game are 
obliged to attend it in person. In the centre section on the Yale side 
fifty or sixty men are grouped together. Virtually the whole Yale 
student body has remained in New Haven, preferring to see the game 
by radioscope rather than make the expensive and unnecessary trip to 
Boston. Except for the hardly noticeable Yale group, the whole south- 
ern side of the Stadium is unoccupied, as are also the bowl at the west- 
ern end and the seats in the recently built eastern end. 

We had expected the Harvard undergraduates to march in behind 
their band; instead they trickle in until one of the two middle sections 
is partially filled. The band does not make its appearance at all. A 
student who sits near us explains that the labor of rehearsing pieces and 
evolutions seems no longer worth while as there are so few people on 
the scene to observe and hear and applaud. 

‘But there are so many people all over the country who would see 
and hear.” 

“Ah, but the band wouldn’t see and hear them,” is the wise reply. 
“And you don’t get much kick out of what you don’t see or hear — 
or even feel.” 

When the Harvard team comes on, the Harvard cheering section 
does its best. The Yale team comes on, and the Yale cheering section 
does its tiny best. But the shouts of the two opposing groups resound 
feebly. The game begins. The day is cold, with a strong wind blowing 
from the northwest; the spectators find it more comfortable to move 
about than to keep their seats; the undergraduates go scrambling from 
section to section, according to the progress of the game; the alumni 
and their wives pace back and forth more quietly. The informal roam- 
ing about of the spectators, the lack of tense and violent interest, con- 
trast strangely with the organized excitement and vigorously directed 
enthusiasm of bygone days. 

But the players seem as earnest as if cheers were volleying from the 
throats of thousands. Of course they are all aware that in fact thou- 
sands and thousands of people are looking at them and hearing the 
announcer’s voice as after each play he tells the world what player 
carried the ball and which one tackled him. But perhaps there is less 
inspiration in the thought of this huge audience that is neither vocal 
nor visible than in just the fact that now at last they are confronting 
the ancestral foe and friend. What other inspiration does the athlete 
need? 
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Although the outcome of the contest is probably of some moment to 
those who attend the game, they display an indifference at the end of it 
like that with which in former days the spectators viewed the end of an 
afternoon’s practice scrimmage between the Varsity and the second 
elevens. They show no disposition to go down into the field and mill 
around the goal posts. Quietly, sedately, they pass out into the street. 

Meanwhile, throughout the country, little parties assembled in 
hospitable houses and larger gatherings of men and women in clubs 
have been enjoying the spectacle that at some pains and with some dis- 
comfort we witnessed in the open air. On our return to Boston, we stop 
in at a friend’s house and find that the group of neighbors collected 
there has not yet dispersed. “‘We’ve got the Michigan-Wisconsin 
game,” says the host. “It’s an hour earlier out there, you know.”’ The 
lamps are lighted; it is dark outdoors, — yet now the radioscope en- 
ables us to look upon a sunlit field and see a football game in progress. 
The ball is passed to the fullback for a punt; we hear the thump of his 
boot against it and behold it as it soars high and far. We see it caught 
by the man in the backfield; we follow him with our eyes as he dodges 
the on-rushing end and gets away for a long run; then we hear a voice 
saying: “Petofsky makes a beautiful kick, but Svenson catches the ball 
and runs it back to the forty yard line.” 

“This is a pretty one-sided game,” says the host. “‘Let’s try to get 
California against Oregon. It’s five o’clock now by our time; that game 
must be just beginning. — Bill, fill your glass.” 

And while the decanter is going round, the radioscope changes the 
scene, and we find ourselves looking on at the kick-off of the game that 
is to determine the football championship of the Pacific Coast. The 
outcome is still undecided when it is time for us to go home for dinner. 

Most of the guests at the radioscope party are disappointed by the 
football games that they have been witnessing. They agree that never 
before have they seen any game more clearly or with a better under- 
standing of each play; the announcer’s explanations have enabled them 
to give due credit to individual players. But they complain of the ab- 
sence of excitement. “‘ Each game has been just a football game,” they 
say. ‘No crowds, no cheering, no brass bands, no swarming celebra- 
tion at the end — no spectacle. Seeing the game nowadays isn’t what 
it used to be.” 

And persons close to the football management tell us that the re- 
ceipts aren’t what they used to be either — even figuring in the sub- 
stantial sum paid by the radioscope people for the concession. It is 
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said that some new method of financing the athletics and the sports of 
the colleges must be found, since football can now hardly pay its own 
expenses, severely pruned though these have been. And as for the 
Stadium — who can conceive of any occasion when it will ever again 
be crowded with people? 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE WINTER TERM 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


THERE are several reasons why the annual report which is submitted each 
year by the President of Harvard University to the Board of Overseers should 
The Presi- command wide attention. In the first place it is a tradition that 
dent’sReport this report shall not confine itself to a discussion of problems 
and policies at Harvard alone, but shall embody some reflections and com- 
ments upon educational matters in general. This tradition arose in President 
Eliot’s administration and was the inevitable outcome of his expansive inter- 
est in everything that related to education. It was a good tradition to estab- 
lish, for Harvard is articulated with the whole set-up of American education 
in a peculiarly intimate way. Our 3500 undergraduates are the product of 
high schools and secondary schools of every conceivable variety in every part 
of the country. Our 4500 students in the graduate and professional depart- 
ments of the University come from virtually every institution of collegiate 
grade, the nation over. What Harvard is and does must, therefore, depend, 
in no small measure, on what the schools and colleges of America are able to 
send. President Lowell has continued this tradition of presenting each year 
some of the outstanding educational problems in which the whole country 
is interested or ought to be. 

Another reason arises from the fact that among all the larger universities 
of this continent Harvard is probably the one most given to experimentation 
Some Har- With new educational policies and methods. This assertion may 
vard innova- strike some readers as a strange one, for there is a prevalent 
_— notion that Harvard is a place where indifference and conserva- 
tism are happily joined into a wedlock of complacency. But if any fair 
minded educator will go through the list of striking innovations which have 
co ne into the American system of higher education during the past fifty years 
he will find that Harvard has been far more often “the first by whom the new 
The elective 
system, the requirement of the bachelor’s degree for admission to the pro- 
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is tried” than she has been “the last to cast the old aside.’ 


fessional schools, concentration and distribution of studies, comprehensive 
examinations for admission, general examinations at graduation, the tutorial 
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system, a graduate school of business administration, freshman halls, reading 
periods — the complete list of innovations would be a long and impressive one. 
There has been no time during the past half century, as especially during the 
past two decades, when the University has not been in the throes of some sig- 
nificant experiment. Naturally, there is a desire to know “what next at Har- 
vard,” and the inkling has usually been forthcoming in the President’s annual 
report. 

As a rule, however, this interesting document has not had so wide a circu- 
lation as its contents deserved. For some years it has been the practice to re- 
print the report and issue it, each January, as a supplement to the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin. In this way it reached several thousand readers, but by no 
means the majority of Harvard graduates. This year, on the initiative of the 
Alumni Association, copies of the President’s report have been mailed to 
nearly fifty thousand persons, graduates and non-graduates, who were at some 
time registered as students in any of the University departments — in other 
words, to every one whose name is included in the Alumni Directory. It is to be 
hoped that this procedure will be permanent, for there is no better or easier 
way of keeping the whole “living Harvard force” in general touch with what 
is going on at the University — so far as things of the intellect are concerned. 
Incidentally it may be noted that this year’s report contains not a single line 
with reference to intercollegiate athletics. 

The most recent Harvard innovation, and the one that the rest of the 
country is watching with the largest amount of interest at the moment, is the 
so-called ‘‘reading period” arrangement. The first of these pe- Our latest 

aeaie. ‘ —— : experiment — 
riods came to an end with the beginning of the recent mid-year The Reading 
examinations. From every point of view it was a marked suc- Period 
cess, indeed a more impressive success than even the most sanguine had ven- 
tured to predict. 

The objectives involved in this plan, and the methods used have already 
been explained in these columns; but they are still not clearly understood by 
many graduates as is indicated by the questions which are asked when mem- 
bers of the Faculty address the various Harvard Clubs. These reading periods 
have been established with two objects in view: first, to give the under- 
graduates a few weeks in which they can pursue their studies absolutely with- 
out interruption by lectures, recitations or conferences, and, second, to afford 
the teaching staff (both professors and tutors) a breathing space in which to do 
some research work, reading and writing. The reading periods are not vaca- 
tions; on the contrary, they are intervals in which both students and teachers 
are expected to work as hard as usual — but in a different way. The academic 
year of thirty-seven weeks, from the end of September to the middle of June, 
is now divided into four periods, namely, two terms of formal teaching 
(twelve weeks each), two vacation periods (at Christmas and Easter), two 
reading periods (in January and in April-May, amounting to six weeks in all), 
and two examination periods (mid-year and final, occupying together about 
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four and a half weeks). In other words, the year now contains twenty-four 
teaching weeks, six weeks devoted to reading, four and a half weeks to ex- 
aminations, and two and a half to vacations. 







































During the reading periods all formal teaching is suspended except in 
courses regularly open to freshmen and in some other courses (notably in the 
sciences and in mathematics) where assigned reading cannot well take the 
place of the regular exercises. The suspension includes courses in the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences as well as in Harvard College; but it does 
not apply to the various professional schools. It represents a rather start- 
ling innovation inasmuch as teaching and studying have been regarded by 
most Americans as essential parts of the same process. It has not hitherto 
occurred to most educators in this country that teaching might stop and 
studying go on. Yet the whole object of teaching is to get people into the 
habit of studying — that is, into the habit of doing things without a contin- 
uance of teaching. Self-education is admittedly the best kind of education; 
but unfortunately most colleges have hitherto been afraid to throw under- 
graduates “on their own” for even a short interlude lest they misuse the op- 
portunily and merely turn it into an extra vacation. The undergraduates of 
twenty years ago would probably have done that; but to-day the spirit is 
different. Every one agrees that at Harvard more studying was done by the 
student-body during January, 1928, than in any January when classes were in 
operation. The pressure upon the Library was greater than ever before. The 
sales of books at the store of the Coéperative Society exceeded those of any 
previous January. In some quarters the fear had been expressed that there 
would be a deluge of printed and mimeographed outlines of reading, thrown 
on the market by the “‘brain bootleggers”; but nothing of that sort came to 
pass. The professional tutors, and the vendors of summaries, appear to have 
been less busy during the reading period than usual. The results of the mid- 
year examinations, so far as they are to hand, corroborate the impression that 
the students have used the period to very good advantage. All in all, there- 
fore, the experiment seems to have passed its first trial most satisfactorily; 
but it would be folly at this juncture to call it an unqualified success or to sug- 
gest that other institutions might well adopt it. Better wait until the novelty 
has worn off and see whether the plan functions as well when it becomes part 
of the ordinary routine. Probably it will, but of that one cannot yet be cer- 
tain. In the course of a few years, moreover, various improvements will un- 
doubtedly suggest themselves. 

Two somewhat conflicting ideas concerning the age at which a boy ought to 
enter college and finish his professional education have become widely current 
The right age in the popular mind. On the one hand there is a widespread be- 
for freshmen Jief among parents that their boys should not be sent to college 
at the age of sixteen, or even at the age of seventeen, howsoever well-advanced 
they may be in their school work at that stage in life. Hence it is not at all un- 
common to find boys who, having fully satisfied the requirements for admis- 
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ur sion to college, are held back for a year to gain age. They are sent off to a 
x j ranch, or on a trip abroad, or deflected from their normal course in some other 
way. Harvard freshmen now average a little over eighteen. President 
in ; Lowell, in his recent report, expresses the opinion that this average is too high 
te and that it could be reduced to the advantage of every one concerned. 
le The other widespread idea, rather curiously, is to the effect that young men 
- are finishing their education too late in life, under present conditions. Enter- 
8 ing college at eighteen means graduating at twenty-two; then come three or 
3 four years of work in a professional school, and often a further year or two of 
y apprenticeship before one is fairly launched upon a career at the age of twenty- 
D six or twenty-seven. From kindergarten to earning-status in a profession 
covers a stretch of well over two decades, which is an impressive demonstra- 
° tion of the old social hypothesis that a “prolongation of infancy” goes with a 
; heightened measure of civilization. 
These two popular notions — that boys should not enter college so young, 


and that they should not emerge from the professional schools so old — would 
seem to be rather incongruous. With the steady increase in the body of know- 
ledge which has to be dealt with in the colleges and the professional schools, 
there would seem to be only one practicable way of getting men into their 
careers at an earlier age, which is by drawing them into college seoner. De- 
spite the critics of the colleges there is not much wasting of time after a boy 
gets into one of them, and in the professional schools there is virtually no waste 
at all. It is the elementary and secondary schools that have been most prodi- 
gal of time. Most heads of secondary schools will tell you that they could 
prepare normal boys to enter college at the age of sixteen if they could get 
such boys from the elementary schools, ready for ninth-grade work, at the 
age of twelve. So the roots of the difficulty go back to the elementary grades 
and indeed they radiate into the home. Those who control the average 
H American home are not inclined to put any pressure upon the schools, either 
public or private, in the interests of'speed. Parental influence, when exerted 
at all, is usually in the contrary direction. Fathers and mothers, as a rule, are 
averse to homework or to a cutting-down of vacations; they are usually ready 
to oppose anything that savors of speeding up the pace. So long as that is the 
case we may expect to see the age of freshmen increased, not reduced. 

The aversion to sending boys into college at the age of sixteen or seventeen 
arises from a belief among parents that such boys are certain to miss many of 
the real opportunities which a college education affords — intellectual, social, 
and athletic opportunities alike. The eighteen-year-old boy, being more ma- 
ture both in mind and body, is believed to have a decided advantage. So 
far as concerns the intellectual opportunities, however, there is nothing to 
support that belief. Every careful study that has ever been made of this 
question tends to prove that freshmen who enter at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen achieve better scholastic standing, on the whole, than those who 
come at the age of eighteen or nineteen. This fact has been so often demon- 
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strated that it has become a commonplace among college teachers. As for 
the social and athletic opportunities and achievements, they are obvi- 
ously difficult to measure. No one can safely assert that the older boy 
has a real advantage even in such activities, for there is no way of proving by 
any array of statistics that he has or that he hasn’t. Presumably it is true 
that physical immaturity is a serious disadvantage in the huskier types of 
sport; but it has yet to be proved that a year’s difference in brawn counts for 
much in tennis, track athletics, or even in baseball. Assuredly it does not have 
much, if any relation, to the non-athletic activities of undergraduates, such as 
journalism, debating, or the dramatic and musical enterprises. It would seem 
to be high time for the discarding of a popular idea which has so little artic- 
ulation with the realities. President Lowell devotes several paragraphs 
of his annual report to this theme and it is one that deserves public discus- 
sion. 

Few Harvard announcements of recent years have evoked so many genuine 
expressions of regret as the intimation that Professor Charles Townsend Cope- 
land, ’82, would give up his teaching at the end of the current 


Professor : 5 . 
Copeland academic year. Among all the Harvard teachers in service at 
—— the present time, “‘Copey” is undoubtedly the most widely 


known among members of the alumni. He is also, by common consent, the 
one who possesses the largest circle of devoted and admiring friends. 

It is perhaps not generally known that Professor Copeland, after his gradua- 
tion in 1882, spent one year in the Harvard Law School. Those who are 
familiar with his temperament and traditional point of view will not marvel 
that he found one year at the feet of Themis to be quite enough. For if ever 
there was a man whom nature designed for literature rather than for the law, 
it is he. Happily he found his niche in due course, as a lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of English. He began this work in 1893, so that as lecturer, assistant 
professor, associate professor, and Boylston Professor (successor to Dean 
Briggs) he has had thirty-five years of active teaching. All of it, moreover, 
has been teaching of a highly effective sort, both in the classroom and out of 
it. Indeed Professor Copeland has long been Harvard’s most notable extrzs 
mural teacher — with informal groups of undergraduates at his own fireside 
in evening hours. He was a real tutor long before anybody at Harvard ever 
thought of a tutorial system. For he drew young men around him and in- 
spired them to read for the love of reading. His influence upon the after-lives 
of these men, many hundreds of them, has been great beyond measure. 

Professor Copeland is not in ill-health and does not retire from teaching on 
that account. But he was born a year before the Civil War began and at sixty- 
eight a man who has given so unreservedly of himself for a whole generation is 
entitled to a rest from active teaching if he wants it. There will be an oppor- 
tunity for the writing of reminiscences and it is understood that a volume of 
this sort will be forthcoming. The regret of the whole Harvard family in the 
acceptance of Mr. Copeland’s resignation is mollified by the fact that he will 
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continue to live in Hollis Hall, and to keep his home-fire burning, besides 
giving a reading now and then. May his days be long in the land! 

American law schools have been trying to produce lawyers, that is, prac- 
titioners. That is what law schools have deemed it their function to do. But 
there is a difference between lawyers and jurists (just as there pe Law 
is between teachers and educators) and very few jurists have School’s re- 
been included in the output of American law schools. Yet there seein 
is need of such men, and this need is steadily becoming more urgent. Fifteen 
years ago the Harvard Law School made provision for a fourth year, devoted to 
post-graduate work in jurisprudence, and this arrangement has proved its 
usefulness. Now it is proposed to develop the program of juristic training and 
research a step further, utilizing for this purpose some of the income from the 
Law School’s newly raised endowment fund. This new income will enable 
legal research to be placed upon a firm and somewhat extensive foundation. 
The endowment campaign did not yield the whole amount desired for all 
purposes; but it brought in enough to cover what is needed for an expansion 
of the teaching staff, for fellowships, and for the research program. The 
plan for a large addition to Langdell Hall is not to be delayed through lack of 
funds but will be carried through with money advanced by the Corporation 
on an arrangement whereby repayment will be made in installments. To pro- 
duce a surplus for this purpose the annual tuition fee in the Law School will be 
raised to $400 for all new students entering next year and thereafter. 

There has been much discussion, during the past few years, of the so- 
termed Junior Colleges in their relation to both the state and the endowed 
institutions. Many of our readers have doubtless seen the arti- Junior 
cles on this subject which Professor George H. Palmer con- payee ly 
tributed to the Atlantic Monthly some months ago and in which __ stitutions 
much concern was expressed by this venerable and much-beloved Harvard 
philosopher lest the development of junior colleges on a large scale should 
prove detrimental to the best interests of higher education in this country. 
On the other hand there are some educators who feel that this new enterprise 
is much to be commended as a way of bringing two years of a college course 
within the reach of thousands who have hitherto been barred from any such 
opportunity. One leading Superintendent of Public Instruction in the West 
has suggested that it may be found advisable, in the course of time, to abolish 
the high school altogether — merely by taking boys and girls into the Junior 
College at an earlier age. 

Meanwhile there is no indication that the regular colleges and universities 
are suffering in the slightest degree from the competition of these new junior 
institutions. Nor is there much likelihood that they will do so in the fu- 
ture. It is probably true, as so often alleged, that there are many students 
in the regular colleges who ought not to be there. They are misfits in a four- 
year course. But it is by no means certain that most of these students would 
find themselves so badly adjusted to a two-year curriculum with the instruc- 
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tion imparted according to the traditional high-school methods. The transi- 

tion from high school to a regular college is a difficult one for many boys; but 
between high school and junior college there is almost no break at all — usually 
the same classrooms, often the same teachers, and sometimes the same sub- 
jects of study. For the boy who lacks a real seriousness of purpose, who does 
not know whether he wants a college education or not, and whose parents dis- 
like to see him cut loose from his home — for such a boy the junior college 
will solve the problem. The spread of these institutions will relieve the pres- 
sure which would otherwise come upon the older colleges and enable them 
to maintain their existing limitation of numbers. It will bring home to the 
taxpayer some idea of what higher education costs. Too many parents have 
had a false idea of this cost because the tuition fees in the endowed colleges 
have been so low. When a city provides itself with a junior college its people 
soon discover how higher education, even on the half-way plan, absorbs the 
taxes. Possibly, in this way, the public may gain a proper realization of what 
the endowed colleges are gratuitously contributing to the national program of 
education. 

An interesting debate, by the way, has been going on during the last few 
weeks on questions relating to what a college ought to do for its students. The 
The debate Chief disputants have been Mr. C. W. Barron, publisher of 
on college several well-known financial newspapers, and President E. M. 
er Hopkins, of Dartmouth College. It is Mr. Barron’s idea that no 
boy should be permitted to enter college unless he has fully determined upon 
his future vocation. He would emblazon a notice to this effect upon the col- 
lege gates. As a corollary, Mr. Barron would like to see college courses made 
more vocational in character. President Hopkins replies that these sugges- 
tions betray a wholly erroneous impression as to what a liberal college is in- 
tended to be. The young man who knows what vocation he is going to follow, 
and who wants to get into it by the shortest possible route, is not the kind of 
man that the college of liberal arts can do the maximum service for. To com- 
pel a boy of sixteen or seventeen to make a final choice of his life work would 
be to multiply enormously the already-too-large proportion of misfits in those 
vocations which are superficially alluring. There is a great deal to be said for 
postponing the choice until one is near the end of a college course. 

Too much ink has been wasted, moreover, in controversies as to whether 
college work should be primarily cultural or primarily vocational. There is 
no hard and fast line of demarcation between the two. A course in money and 
banking may be cultural from the standpoint of an undergraduate who in- 
tends to be a civil engineer, but vocational in the mind of another who hopes 
to be a banker. It is the same course, given in the same way: the difference is 
wholly in the student’s point of view. President Lowell, in a recent address 
before the Association of American Colleges, summed up this whole matter 
very effectively in these words: “May we not describe the difference thus. 
Vocational instruction is that which aims to prepare students for the practice 
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of a definite occupation; while the direct object of cultural instruction is to 
enlarge the student's field of knowledge, make him think clearly, and stimulate 
his imagination, without regard to any definite use. It is rational to suppose, 
and experience seems to show, that, on the average, each of these forms of in- 
struction, if good of its kind, attains the object that it especially seeks. An 
institution may, no doubt, aim at both objects; and in that case it will prob- 
ably attain both indifferently well.” That is true. To do either of the two 
things well, a college must not dissipate its interests and energies over both. 

At the close of the last football season it was announced that the Boston 
municipal authorities would no longer tolerate the erection of wooden stands 
at the open end of the Stadium, because of the fire hazard in- Enlarging 
volved. This risk has become much greater through the erection he Stadium 
of the Business School buildings just across the street from Soldiers Field. 

The Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports has given a great deal 
of thought to the problem of making good the shrinkage in seating accom- 
modation which the absence of the temporary wooden stands will involve. 
There are two possibilities. One is to complete the Stadium into a Bowl by 
constructing an east end similar to that which exists at the west end of the 
present structure. This would preserve the total number of available seats 
which we have had in past years with the wooden stands. The cost would not 
be very large, but the effect on the Stadium architecture is another matter. 
It is difficult to believe that the finished job would be a delight to anybody’s 
eye. The other possibility is the erection of an entirely new structure, a bowl 
seating perhaps 80,000 people, and thus providing more than twice the present 
accommodation. This would be a rather expensive undertaking and would 
commit the University to the existing emphasis upon big games for some 
years tocome. There is a difference of opinion among the alumni as to which 
of the alternatives ought to be adopted. The completion of the Stadium could 
be put through in time for next autumn’s schedule. 


as Assistant Professor of Education, Law- 
rence Turner Fairhall as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, Adelbert Fernald as 
Assistant Professor of Orthodontic Research, 
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Meeting of October 31, 1927 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 


Perkins, Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, and 
Treasurer Adams. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of October 10 consenting to the ap- 
pointment of Fred Ralph Blumenthal as 
Assistant Professor of Orthodontia, Carl 
Rupp Deering as Assistant Professor of 
Vital Statistics, Lofton Leland Dudley, Jr., 





and John Bradford Titchener as Assistant 
Professor of Greek and Latin, to serve for 
three years from September 1, 1927, and 
to the election of John Donald Black as 
Professor of Economics and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics, to serve from September 1, 1927, 
all as voted by the Corporation Sep- 
tember 26, 1927. 
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The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt, and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Edmund Dana Barbour 
$15,808. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $1000, and $79,230 in cash, towards the 
Law School Endowment. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $4000 to- 
wards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $30,000 to 
wards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $25,000 in 
memory of Charles Storer Storrow, of the Class of 
1829 — “for scholarships, loans or other aid to 
students of the Harvard Engineering School.” 

To J. P. Morgan and Company for the gift of 
$5000 and to The Penton Publishing Company for 
the gift of $500 for the case system of teaching in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $3000 for a certain salary for 1926-27. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Richard W. Hale for his gift of $750, and 
to Robert S. Hale for his gift of 8750 to be used 
“for an experiment in the system of tutoring in 
history and literature.” 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$750 for special expenses in the College Library. 

To the University of California for the gift of 
$750 for the Arnold Arboretum Herbarium Ac- 
count, Explorations. 

To Dr. William N. Bullard for his gift of $500, 
to Miss Mary R. Coles for her gift of $500, and to 
Professor Roger B. Merriman for his gift of $50 for 
the Department of Neuropathology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 to 
augment a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 to- 
ward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Francis Welles Hunnewell for his gift of 
$500 for the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his gift of $500 
for the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. George F. Steedman for his gift of $200 
for research work in the Fogg Museum. 

To Mrs. Greely S. Curtis for her gift of $150 for 
Epilepsy Research. 

To Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for her gift of $100 
and to Mr. Grenville H. Norcross for his gift of 
$12 for the purchase of books, etc., for the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Willard Wadsworth for his gift of $100 
for the French Ceiling of the Fogg Museum. 

To Mr. William K. Richardson for his gift of 
$100, and to Mr. George Wigglesworth for his gift 
of $100 for the Department of the Classics. 

To the Phi Delta Kappa for the gift of $100 for 
the scholarship, 
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To the Society of Harvard Dames for the gift of 
$73.31 for the loan fund. 

To the Harvard Club of Milton for their gift of 
$300 for Scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for their gift 
of $800 for Scholarship for 1927-28, 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for their 
gift of $900 for Scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of North Shore for their 
gift of $150 for Scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Weshington, D.C., for 
their gift of $275 for Scholarship for 1927-28. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $750 to- 
wards the Research Fellowship in the Law School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $375 for 
Zoblogy 6. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1927: Paul Revere 
Hutchinson, Assistant in Government; William 
Winterson Owens and Walter Gerald Cooper, 
Student Advisers; Theodore James Blanchard Stier, 
Thayer Fellow; Charles Lester Bickel, University 
Scholarship. 

To take effect September 24, 1928: William 
Townsend Porter, Professor of Comparative Physi- 
ology. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1927: Gilbert 
Goodwin Browne, Member of the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports; Louis Joseph Alex- 
andre Mercier, Chairman of the Tutorial Board of 
Modern Languages; Thurman Losson Hood, Mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; Oakes Ames, 
Member of the Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences (in place of William 
Henry Weston, Jr., resigned). 

Assistants: Frederic Tracy Hubbard, Botanical 
Museum; Irwin Seymour Hoffer, Economics; 
Robert Bruce Dow, Robert Earle Bacon, Ralph 
Albert Beals, and John Milton Potter, English; 
Robert Durant Feild, Fine Arts; Donald Dewitt 
Durrell, Education; George Davis Snell, Botany 
(Ist half). 

Assistant and Tutor: Fulmer Franklin Mood, 
History and Literature, 

Albert Russel Erskine Fellows for Street Traffic 
Research: Clarence Parker Taylor, Maxwell Nicoll 
Halsey. 

Research Fellows: Albert Harold Blatt, Charles 
Guy Boissonas, Herbert French, Paul Nicolai 
Kogerman and Nelson Kellogg Richtmyer, Chem- 
istry; George Vranceanu, Mathematics; Victor 
Guillemin and Allison Wing Slocum, Physics; 
Raymoad Walter Barnard, Mathematics. 

Student Advisers: William Joseph Maier, Jr., and 
Barney Brandon Fensterstock, Law School. 

Research Fellowships: Frederick Hazard Frost, 
George Salt, and Conway Zirkle, Bussey Insti- 
tution. 

First half 1927-28: Assistant: George Davis 
Snell, Botany. 

For two and a half years from February 1, 1928: 
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Allan Macy Butler, Instructor and Tutor in Bio- 
Chemical Sciences. 

To serve while detailed here by the U.S. Govern- 
ment: Malcolm Whitfield Callahan, and William 
Clifford Barnes, Assistant Professors of Naval 
Science and Tactics. 

From September 1, 1928: Edwin Garrigues Bor- 
ing, Professor of Psychology. 

Chairman of the Committee on Honorary Degrees: 
Bishop William Lawrence (in place of Dr. Henry 
Pickering Walcott, resigned). 

From November 1, 1927: Samuel Henshaw, 
Director of the University Museum, and of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zodlogy, Emeritus; Thomas 
Barbour, Director of the University Museum, and of 
Comparative Zodlogy. 


Voted to grant leave of absence, to 
Mr. Edward W. Forbes for the second 
half of 1927-28. 

Voted to ratify the use of the Music 
Bu'lding on Thursday, October 27, for a 
concert in aid of the MacDowell League 
of Cambridge as requested by the Mayor 
of Cambridge. 

Voted to grant the use of Sanders The- 
atre on the evening of Friday, November 
18, for the joint concert of the Harvard 
and Yale Glee Clubs and the Harvard 
Instrumental Club. 

Voted to approve the alterations in the 
Ross Corridor of the old Fogg Museum, 
in accordance with Mr. Johnson’s plans, 
except that the windows are to be left as 
at present. 

Voted to accept with gratitude the gift 
from Mr. Edmund M. Parker of a marble 
bust of his father, the late Professor Joel 
Parker. 

Voted to accept with gratitude the offer 
of Mr. Randolph C. Grew to guarantee 
$1750 a year for five years for the Lionel 
de Jersey Harvard Studentship at Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, beginning 
with the academic year, 1928-29. 

Voted to accept the legacy under the 
will of the late Annie D. Willson estab- 
lishing a professorship to be known as the 
Robert Wheeler Willson Professorship of 
Applied Astronomy, subject to the con- 
ditions as set forth in her will. 

Voted to accept with gratitude the very 
kind offer of a friend of the Fogg Museum 


to establish a fund to be known as the 
Alpheus Hyatt Purchasing Fund, the in- 
come to be used for the purchase of works 
of art for the Fogg Museum. 

Voted to allow Professor A. E. Monroe 
to reduce his teaching for the present aca- 
demic year by one third, in order that he 
may have time to finish the book on 
which he is at present engaged. 

Voted to thank Judge Frederick H. 
Chase for his valued legal services in the 
Harvard-Riot case for which he has made 
no charge. 

Voted to assign the Frank Hagar Bige- 
low Fund to the Blue Hill Observatory 
until the further order of this Board. 

Voted to authorize the Director of the 
Summer School to extend an invitation to 
the National Association of Summer 
School Directors to meet in Cambridge in 
1929. 

The President reported the death of 
Francis Weld Peabody, Professor of Medi- 
cine, which occurred on the thirteenth 
instant, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 


Meeting of November 14, 1927 
Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Smith, 
and Treasurer Adams. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt, and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Helen Rotch (Mrs. Thomas 
Morgan Rotch), $1500 for a certain salary. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$10,534.04 for retiring allowances. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for the 
gift of $7590.66 for the George Alexander McKin- 
lock, Jr., Dormitory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $6050 to- 
wards the Medical School Dormitory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 for 
the study of Asthma. 

To Mrs. R. W. Sears for the gift of $2000 for the 
French Ceiling in the new Fogg Museum. 
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To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1500 for 
the Research Fellowship in the Law School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1148 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To Dr. Richard C. Cabot for the gift of $1000 
towards the Crime Survey in the Law School. 

To Mr. Henry N. Sweet for the gift of $1000 for 
the Cenote Fund of the Peabody Museum, 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for the gift of $1000 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To Davies, Rose and Company, Ltd., for the gift 
of $430 for the Surgical Laboratory. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for the gift 
of $300, to Professor James R. Jewett for the gift 
of $200, to Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for the gift of 
$75.11, and to Mr. George C. Beals for the gift of 
$22.50 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To the Hayes Historical Society for the gift of 
$250 for a scholarship in the Law School. 

To Mr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr., for the gift of 
$250 for the Department of Geology. 

To Mr. Robert C. Flack for the gift of $225 for 
the Law School Library. 

To Professor and Mrs. Henry V. Hubbard for the 
gift of $200 for special expenses of the College 
Library. 

To Dr. George H. Monks for the gift of $178.50 
for the Surgical Department of the Dental School. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $125 for 
Zoblogy 6. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schunemann 


Jackson Fund. 

The President reported the death of 
John Collins Warren, Moseley Professor of 
Surgery, Emeritus, which occurred on the 
third of November, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. 

The resignation of Theodore Merryman 
Hatfield as Instructor in English and Tutor 
in the Division of Modern Languages was 
received and accepted to take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1927. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the first half of 1927-28: Arthur Frederic 






Allen, A ant in Botany. 
From November 1, 1927 to September 1, 1928: 
Medical Sch Jacob Chayet, Charles Follen Folsom 


Teachir g Fellow im Hygiene. 
ear {rom September 1, 1927: Paul Ver- 
non Jaqua and Raymond Leech Taylor, Austin 
Teaching Fellows in Botany; Josef Alois Schumpeter, 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics; Th 
Dental : , Assistant in Oper- 
ative Dentistry; Char] Crowley and Her- 
bert Israel Margolis, Instructors in Dental Anatomy. 








Assistant in English. 
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Medical School: Moward Lang Alt, Teaching Fel- 
low in Medicine; Arthur Carlton Ernstene, Assist- 
ant in Medicine; Merrill Jenks King, Research Fel- 
low in Bacteriology; Harry Knowles Messenger, 
Assistant in Ophthalmology. 

Honorary Curators: Robert Gould Shaw, of the 
Theatre Collection; Charles Rockwell Lanman, of 
Indic Manuscripts; Edward Kennard Rand, of 
Manuscripts; Frederick Adams Woods, of Portu- 
guese History; Clarence Macdonald Warner, of 
Canadian History and Literature; Henry Goddard 
Leach, of Scandinavian History and Literature; 
Charles Lyon Chandler, of South American History 
and Literature; Thomas Barbour, of Books Relat- 
ing to the Pacific; John Batterson Stetson, Jr., of 
Portuguese Literature; Franklin Eddy Parker, Jr., 
of English Literature in the Eighteenth Century; 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, of Italian 
Literature. 

For three years from September 1, 1927: John 
Stefanos Paraskevopoulos, Assistant Professor of 
Astronomy; Harry Cesar Solomon, Assistant Pro- 

Sessor of Psychiatry. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Pathology, to serve from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1928: whereupon, ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Frank Burr 
Mallory was elected. 

Voted to appoint the following commit- 
tees on General Examinations for one 
year from September 1, 1927: 


Ancient and Modern Languages and Literatures: 
Professors W. G. Howard (Chairman), KE. K. Rand, 
C. N. Jackson, R. E. Rollins, A. P. Whittem (Sec- 


retary). 





Astronomy with Mathematics and Physics: Pro- 
fessor H. Shapley (Chairman), F. A. Saunders. 

The Classics and Allied S ubjects: Professors E. K, 
Rand (Chairman), C. J. Bullock (Economics), 
C. R. Post (Fine Arts), C. H. Meilwain (Govern- 
ment), R. N. Eaton (Philosophy), Mr. M. T. B. 
Spalding (History), Professor W. C. Greene (Sec- 
retary. 

Anthropology: Professors E. A. Hooton (Chair- 
man), R. B. Dixon, A. M. Tozzer. 

Bio-Chemical Sciences: Professors L. J. Hender- 
son (Chairman), E. P. Kohler, G. H. Parker, H. 
Zinsser, E. L. Chaffee. 

Biology: Professors O. Ames 
Rand, W. J. Crozier. 

Fine Arts: Professors G. H. Chase (Chairman), 
A. Pope, G. H. Edgell. 

History and Literature: Professors R. B. Merri- 
man (Chairman), A. Morize, 5. E. Morison, K. B. 
Murdock. 

Literature: Professors G. B. Weston (Chairman), 
C. B. Gulick, W. G. Howard, F. N. Robinson, W. C. 


Greene. 


Chairman), H. W. 


Mathematics and Education: Professors W. F. 
Osgood (Chairman), R. Beatley. 
Music: Professors E. B. Hill (Chairman), E. 





Ballantine, Mr. W. C. Heiln 


Philosophy (Psychology and Social Ethics): Pro- 
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fessors C. I. Lewis (Chairman), R. B. Perry, J. 
Ford, R. M. Eaton, C. C. Pratt, 


Voted to appoint Eugene William Ly- 
man, Ingersoll Lecturer on the Immortality 
of Man, for the academic year 1927-28, 

Voted to confirm the nomination made 
by the Faculty of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoblogy, November 7, 1927, of 
Henry Bryant Bigelow to be a member 
of the Faculty of the Museum in place of 
Dr. Henry Pickering Walcott, resigned. 

Voted to change the title of Dr. Tracy 
Jackson Putnam from Assistant in Sur- 
gery to Austin Teaching Fellow in Surgery. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Frederick Albert Saunders for 
the second half of 1927-28, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
December 10, 1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Dean 
George Harold Edgell for the whole year 
1928-29, in accordance with the vote of 
the Corporation May 31, 1880, in place 
of leave of absence for the first half of 
1928-29, as voted by the Corporation on 
May 9, 1927. 

Voted to grant the use of Sanders The- 
atre on Wednesday, November 30th, for a 
public Court of Honor of the Boy Scouts 
of Cambridge. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on the Proctor kund, to make the 
following grants for 1927-28 from the un- 


expended balance of the current year: 


To Professor C. M. Campbell, $800 for studies of 
the bacterial flora of the intestine in relation to 
mental disease, the work to be done at the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital under the supervision of 
Dr. A. G. Sanborn, 

To Dr. C. 1. Krantz, $500 for an investigation to 
be conducted at the Huntington Memorial Hospital 
under the supervision of Drs. Minot and H. Jack- 
son, Jr., on the determination of the concentration 
of vitamin B in cancer tissue, and the effect of ex- 
tremely high diets on the rate of growth of trans- 
plantable mouse cancer. 

To Dr. J. C. Aub, $300 for aid in the completion 
and publication of extensive investigations on 
calcium metabolism, 


Mr. Perkins presented to the meeting 
drafts of an Agreement of Association and 
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By-Laws for the Harvard Economic So- 
ciety, Incorporated, a new corporation to 
be organized under the provisions of 
Chapter 180 of the General Laws of Mas- 
sachusetts, to acquire the assets of the 
Harvard University Committee on Eeo- 
nomic Research and to assume the liabili- 
ties of said Committee: Whereupon it was 


voled: 


That the organization of a new corporation, 
under the provisions of Chapter 180 of the Gen- 
eral Laws of Massachusetts, to be called the Har- 
vard Economie Society, Incorporated, pursuant to 
an Agreement of Association and with By-Laws 
substantially in the form presented to this meeting, 
be and it is hereby approved. 

That upon the incorporation of the Harvard 
Economie Society, Incorporated, the property now 
held by the Harvard University Committee on 
Economic Research, including the funds aceumu- 
lated by said Committee and at present in the 
hands of the Treasurer of this corporation, be trans- 
ferred to said Harvard Economie Society, Incor- 
porated, upon the assumption by said corporation 
of all the liabilities of said Harvard University 
Committee on Economic Research, 

That the President and Treasurer of this cor- 
poration be and they hereby are and each of them 
alone is authorized in the name and on behalf of 
this corporation to take any and all action deemed 
by the officer or officers so acting to be necessary or 
proper and to execute and deliver all transfers and 
other instruments deemed by the officer or officers 
so acting to be necessary or proper to carry out the 
votes passed at this meeting and that the taking of 
any such action and the execution of any such in- 
strument shall be conclusive evidence that the 
same is deemed by the oflicer or officers taking or 
executing the same to be necessary or proper for the 
purpose aforesaid and that the same is authorized 
by this vote. 


Voted to approve the investment of 
$375,000 from the funds of the Medical 
School for the construction of Vanderbilt 
Hall, the rate of interest to be determined 
by the Treasurer. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration that candidates for 
the D.C.S. degree be charged the first two 
years of their work at the usual rate of 
tuition for students in the Business School 
and thereafter at the rate of $200 for a full 
year, or if their work is not full time work, 
at the rate of $50 for each course. 

Mr. Arch W. Shaw having expressed 
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his intention of contributing $50,000 to 
the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration to establish the Shaw Fund for 
Business Research, it was voted to accept 
this offer with thanks, subject to the terms 
as set forth in his letters to the Corpora- 
tion dated June 1, 1927. 


Meeting of November 28, 1927 
Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, and 
Treasurer Adams. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of November 21 consenting to the 
election of William John Crozier as Pro- 
fessor of General Physiology, and Arthur 
Stone Dewing as Professor of Finance, to 
serve from September 1, 1927; to the 
appointment of Leslie Olin Cummings as 
Associate Professor of Education, and of 
Seymour Edwin Harris as Lecturer on 
Economics and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics, for 
three years from September 1, 1927; all as 
voted by the Corporation October 10; to 
the election of Edwin Garrigues Boring as 
Professor of Psychology, to serve from 
September 1, 1928; to the appointment of 
Samuel Henshaw, Director of the Univer- 
sity Museum and of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy, Emeritus, Thomas Bar- 
bour, Director of the University Museum 
and of the Museum of Comparative Zobélogy, 
from November 1, 1927; Gilbert Goodwin 
Browne, a Graduate Member of the Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports 
for the academic year 1927-28, Malcolm 
Whitfield Callahan and William Clifford 
Barnes as Assistant Professors of Naval 
Science and Tactics, to serve while detailed 
here by the United States Government; 
Allan Macy Butler, Instructor and Tutor 
in Bio-chemical Sciences, for two and a 
half years from February 1, 1928; Thur- 
man Losson Hood as Member of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, O2kes Ames as 
Member of the Administrative Board of the 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (in 
place of William Henry Weston, Jr., 
resigned), to serve for one year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1927; all as voted by the Cor- 
poration October 31; to the election of 
Frank Burr Mallory as Professor of Pa- 
thology, to serve from February 1, 1928; 
the appointment of Dr. John S. Paras- 
Professor of 
Astronomy, for three years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1927; as voted by the Corporation 
November 14, 1927. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt, and the same was gratefully 


kevopoulos as Assistant 


accepted: 


From the estate of Georgiana B. Wright (Mrs. 
William J. Wright) securities valued at $4419.13 
and $91.49 in cash, 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $5940.89 and $9.11 in cash for the Har- 
vard Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $250 for 
the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10,000 for 
the Harvard War Memorial. 

To an anonymous friend of the Fogg Museum, 
an admirer of Alpheus Hyatt, for his gift of 
$106,000($100,000 being for capital and $6000 to be 
used as income) for the Alpheus Hyatt Purchasing 
Fund for the purchase of works of art for the Fogg 
Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $6000 for 
@ certain salary. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $5000 for 
repairs, etc., in the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for his gilt of $2000 for the 
“Sachs Research Fellowship in Fine Arts.” 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas City, Missouri, 
for the gift of $75 towards the Scholarships for 
1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Philadelphia for the 
gift of $1946.49 towards the Scholarships for 
1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of the Rocky Mountains 
for the gift of $100 towards the Scholarship for 
1927-28. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $1500 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany for the gift of $1000 for the Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene. 

To Mrs. Charles S. Hinchman for her gift of 
$600 for the Harvard Observatory Fellowship in 
Radcliffe Ccllege. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $380, to 
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Mr. Godfrey L. Cabot for his gift of $500, to Mr. 
Malcolm B. Stone for his gift of 820 and to Mr. 
Eliot Wadsworth for his gift of $100 for furnishing 
the library in the Students’ Club at the Business 
School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $400 for 
apparatus for the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To Professor Alexander Forbes for his gift of 
#393 for services and wages in the Department of 
Physiology. 

To Mrs. Etta Barite Reinherz for her gift of $250 
for the Julian Henry Reinherz Scholarship for 
1927-28. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 for 
the Dean’s Loan Fund in the Engineering School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 for 
a Research Fellowship in the Law School. 

To Dr, Henry S. Forbes for his gift of $50 toward 
a certain salary. 

To Dr. Donald C. Barton for his gift of $25 for 
the Jay Backus Woodworth Graduate Scholarship 
for 1927-28. 

To Dr. Winsor M. Tyler for his gift of $25 for 
Zoblogy 6. 

To Professor Chester N. Greenough for his gift 
of $10, to Mr. Grenville H. Norcross for his gift of 
$3.15, to Mrs. Frank Graham Thomson for her gift 
of $25 and to Mr, Alain C. White for his gift of $25 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $200 for special expenses in the College Library. 

To Mrs. Charles E, Mason for her gift of $200 for 
a certain salary. 


Voted to accept with gratitude the gift 
of Mr. Edward W. Forbes of two valuable 
paintings, one a Madonna and Saints by 
Niccold da Foligno, given in memory of 
Charles Eliot Norton; and the other a 
Madonna and Saints by Benvenuto di 
Giovanni of Siena, given in memory of 
Richard Norton. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
Jesse Jones for his generous gift of a por- 
trait of Senator Carter Glass. 

Voted to relieve Professor Edward 
Channing from teaching for the second 
half of 1927-28. 

Voted to appoint Professor William 
Douglas Mackenzie, Ingersoll Lecturer on 
the Immortality of Man, for the academic 
year 1928-29. 

Voted to amend the present regulations 
in regard to tuition fees of members of the 
teaching staff under the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences so as to read as follows: “ Any 
holder of a full time teaching appointment 
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is exempt from tuition charges for such 
instructions as he chooses to elect. If he 
wishes to count such work towards a 
higher degree, he should consult the Dean 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Holders of part time appointments 
are required to pay the established fees 
for such instruction as they elect. Austin 
Teaching Fellows pay the fees for half 
time instruction.” 

Voted to approve of the generous offer 
of the General Education Board to appro- 
priate to Harvard University for the De- 
partment of Physiology in the Medical 
School a sum not to exceed $22,500, to be 
available over a period of three years, in 
accordance with the terms of their letter 
of November 23 to President Lowell. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect February 1, 1928: Wallace Hume 
Carothers, Instructor in Chemistry. 

To take effect September 1, 1927: Edwin Adams 
Shaw, Assistant Professor of Education, 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For second half 1927-28: Professor John Living- 
ston Lowes, Member of Committee of History and 
Literature (in place of Professor F. N. Robinson). 

For one year from September 1, 1927: Dr. Regi- 
nald Fitz, Physician to Students in the Medical 
School; Frank Crawford Isely, Assistant in Physics; 
C. Wilson Smith, Research Assistant, School of Edu- 
cation, 

For one year from November 29, 1927: Dr. Jesse 


Douglas, Research Fellow in Mathematics. 


Meeting of December 12, 1927 

Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, and 
Treasurer Adams. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Galen L. Stone, $1000 for 
Industrial Hygiene. 

From the estate of Jerome Wheelock, $10. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 
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To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $30,000 
for repairs and improvements in the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for the gift of $12,500 
towards the William Ziegler Memorial Endowment 
for Teaching and Research in International Re- 
lationships. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$10,460.71 for retiring allowances. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for the 
gift of $7590.66 for the George Alexander McKin- 
lock, Jr., Dormitory. 

To Mr. James H. Rand, Jr., for the gift of $5000 
for research expenses in the School of Public Health. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $3770 to- 
wards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $3630.57 
for special expenses in the Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Library. 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for the gift of 
$2500 for research in the Division of Chemistry. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-filth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$1750 for the Lionel de Jersey Harvard Studentship 
for 1927-28, 

To Mrs. James R. Jewett for the gift of $1100 to- 
wards the Kirkuk Expedition of the Semitic 
Museum. 

To Dr. Richard C. Cabot for the gift of $1000 
towards the Crime Survey in the Law School. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of $1000.75, 
and to an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 
for special expenses in the department of Abnormal 
and Dynamic Psychology. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $810.14 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Incorporated, 
for the gift of $600 towards the grant to Dr. 
Stanley Cobb. 

To Mr. Adclph Lewisohn for the gift of $500 to- 
wards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To the Managers under the will of Charles M. 
Cabot for the gift of $254.35. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To Miss Elizabeth P. Hamlen for the gift of $250 
for Epilepsy Research. 

To Mr. and Mrs. John L. Hall for the gift of $200 
for special student work on the Cancer Commis- 
sion. 

To Mr. Phineas W. Sprague and to an anony- 
mous friend for their gifts of $100 each towards the 
work on lead treatment of cancer in the Huntington 
Hospital. 

To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for the gift of $100 
for the purchase of books for the Harry Elkins 
Widener Memoria! Library. 

To the Harvard Club of Grand Rapids for the 
ift of $75 towards the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of #57.50 towards the George Schune- 








mann Jackson Fund. 
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To Professor James R. Jewett for the gift of 850 
for incidental expenses of the Semitic Museum. 

To Miss Josie F. Prescott for the gift of $50 for the 
rebuilding of X-ray apparatus at the Huntington 
Hospital. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for the gift of $50 to- 
wards the Foreign Graduate Scholarship in the Law 
School. 

To Miss Margaret F. Wellman for the gift of $25 
towards the Charles Marx, Jr., Memorial 

To an unknown donor for the unrestricted gift of 
$10. 

To Mrs. Herbert Lawton for the gift of #2 to- 
wards the publication of “ Harvard Library Notes.” 

To Mr. Albert Gallatin and his two brothers for 
their generous gift of a portrait of their great. 
grandfather, Albert Gallatin. 


The resignation of Francis Leonard 
Bacon as annual Lecturer on Secondary 
Education was received and accepted, to 
take effect September 1, 1927. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1927-28: Karl Buhler, 
Lecturer on Psychology; Charles Edward Persons, 
Lecturer on Economics. 

For one year from September 1, 1927: Medical 
School: Assistants: Robert William Buck, Wyman 
Richardson, and James Harvey ‘Townsend, Medi- 
cine; Eliot Hubbard, Jr., Pediatrics. 
Granville Allison Bennett, Pathology; Francis 
Winslow Palfrey, Medicine. From November 1, 
1927, to September 1, 1928: Edward Charles Vogt, 
Assistant in Roentgenology. From December 9, 
1927, to September 1, 1928: Theodore Francis 
Karwoski, Research Fellow in Psychology. From 
February 1, 1928, to September 1, 1928: Cornelius 
Packard Rhoads, Instructor in Pathology. 

For three years from September 1, 1928: Clar- 
ence Crane Brinton and Charles Holt Taylor, As- 
sistant Professors of History and Tutors in the 
Division of History, Government and Economics. 

From September 1, 1924: Charles Clark Wil- 
loughby, Director of the Peabody Museum, Emeritus; 
Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, Director of the Peabody 
Museu m. 


Instructors: 


Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on General Examinations in the 
Division of Mathematics, for one year 
from September 1, 1927: 

Professors J. L. Coolidge (Chairman), G. D. 
Birkhoff, E. V. Huntington, W. F. Osgood, O. D. 
Kellogg, W. C. Graustein, R. Beatley, H. W. Brink- 
mann, M. Morse, J. L. Walsh, Instructor M. H. 
Stone. 


Voted to allow the income of the Jean- 
nette A. Jordan Scholarship Fund to 
accumulate for the present. 
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Voted that Dr. Thomas Barbour be 
allowed to use the present credit balance 
of the Museum of Comparative Zotlogy 
as he sees fit. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Engineering School, that 
in place of the numerous degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science and Master of Science in 


designated subjects, these degre 





8, com- 
mencing with the present academic year, 


shall be awarded as follows: 


A. Bachelor of Science in Engineering (except 
for the degree in Industrial Chemistry) (the program 
of study to be stated on the diploma but not included 
in the title of the degree) for students admitted as 
undergraduates on fulfillment of the requirements 
of a four-year program, 

B. Bachelor of Science in Engineering and Busi- 
ness Administration (the program of study to be 
stated on the diploma but not included in the title 
of the degree) for students admitted as undergradu- 
ates on fulfillment of the requirements of a five- 
year program in Engineering and Business Ad- 
ministration, 

C. Master of Science in Engineering (except for 
the degree in Industrial Chemistry) (the special 
field of study to be stated on the diploma but not 
included in the title of the degree) for graduates of 
engineering and scientific schools on fulfillment of 
an approved course of graduate study; 


and that the degree of Master of Science 
be awarded to graduates of colleges enter- 
ing with advanced standing on fulfillment 
of a program of study approved by the 
Administrative Board which substan- 
tially completes the requirements of a 
four-year program or five-year program. 

Voted to amend Statute 9 by omitting 
“Bachelor of Science in the various 
branches of Engineering and Mining” 
and inserting in place thereof ‘‘ Bachelor 
of Science in Engineering, Bachelor of 
Science in Industrial Chemistry, Bachelor 
of Science in Engineering and Business 
Administration”; by omitting “Master 
of Science in the various branches of 
Engineering, Master in Civil Engineering, 
Master in Mechanical Engineering, Mas- 
ter in Electrical Engineering, Mining 
Engineer, Metallurgical Engineer” and 
inserting in place thereof ‘‘Master of 


Science in Engineering, Master of Science 
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in Industrial Chemistry”; and by omit- 
ting the following degrees: ‘Master of 
Science in Chemistry, Master of Science 
in Physics, Master of Science in Geology, 


Doctor of Engineering.” 


Meeting of January 9, 1928 
Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Smith, 
and ‘Treasurer Adams. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Mr. Augustus Coe Gurnee, 
$400,000 on account of his residuary bequest for 
the general purposes of the University. 

From the estate of Mr. Artemas Ward, $250,000 
additional. 

From the estate of Cora N. T. Stearns (Mrs. 
Thomas J. Stearns) $50,000 on account of her 
residuary bequest to the “Collis P. Huntington 
Memorial Hospital.” 

From the estate of Mr. William C. Farlow 
$100,000 to be added to the John S. Farlow Me- 
morial Fund. 

From the estate of Mr. Edmund Dana Barbour 
$6360 additional. 

From the estate of Miss Mary Katharine Hors- 
ford $5000 for her bequest “to the Gray Herbarium 
of Harvard College.” 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. F. 
Gordon Dexter) $1172.75 additional. 

From the estate of Miss Adelia C. Williams $1000 
for the Arnold Arboretum, and $500 for the Gray 
Herbarium, 

From the estate of Lilian TH. Farlow (Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Farlow) $450 toward the expense of pub- 
lishing a Peabody Museum paper. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 


following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $5000, and $183.34 in cash towards the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $98,500 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2406 for 
the Harvard Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $1000, and $75,630 in cash towards the 
Law School Endowment. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $65,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$24,750 for the School of Public Health. 

To Mr. Edward W. Bok for his gift of $21,000 
for advertising awards in the Business School. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$10,309.86 for retiring allowances. 
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To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $7590.66 for the George Alexander McKin- 
lock, Jr., Dormitory. 

To the General Education Board for the gifts 
of $5000 for the Department of Physiology, and 
$4900 for the salary of a certain professor. 

To an anonymous frien 1 for the gift of $5000 for 
the promotion of research in the Wolcott Gibbs 
Memorial Laboratory. 

To Mr. Heman M. Burr for his gift of $5090 for 
the Francis H. Burr Memorial Fund. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $5000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gi’t of $500 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $5000 
for salaries in the Division of Fine Arts, 1926-27 
an | 1927-28, 

To the Commonwealth Fund for the gift of 
$3750 for special research in the Law School. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $3750 to- 
ward the support of “Art Studies.” 

To “H.N.C.” for the gift of $2500 for the Medi- 
cal Clinic, Massachusetts General Hospital. 

To the Studebaker Corporation of America for 
the gift of $2500 for ““The Albert Russe] Erskine 
Bureau of Street Traffic Research.” 

To Dr. and Mrs. Lucien Howe for their gift of 
$1800 for the Department of Psychiatry. 

To Dr. Richard C. Cabot for his gift of $1000 for 
crime survey in the Law School, and $41.15 for the 
South End House Fellowship. 

To Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck for his gift of $500 
for the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory En- 
dowment, 

To Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck for her gift of 
$500 for the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory 
Endowment. 

To Messrs. Harris, Forbes and Company, Incor- 
porated, for their gift of $1090, and to The Cham- 
bers Agency, Incorporated, for their gift of $100 
for the Case System of teaching in the Business 
Scho ) F 

To an anonymous donor for the gift of $1000 for 
repairs in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes for her gift of $1000 
for the Kirkuk Expedition, Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for his gift of $1000 for 
prints for the Fogg Museum. 

To the St. Joseph Lead Company for their gift 
of $1000 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Miss Mary Thacher, in memory of her sister, 
Miss Martha Thacher, for her gift of $1000 for the 
Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital “ the in- 
come to be used for the general expenses of the 
Hospital.” 

To an anonymous donor for the gift of $250, to 
Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $500, and to 
Mr. Walter E. Sachs for his gift of $250 for special 
expenses in the Fogg Art Museum. 

To an anonymous donor for the gift of $500 for 
the lead treatment of cancer in the Huntington 
Hospital. 

To Mr. Francis Welles Hunnewell for his gift of 
$500 for the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Arthur W. Wood for his gift of $500 for 
furnis ing the library in the students’ club at the 
Business School. 
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To Mrs. Augustus Clifford Tower for her gift of 
$500 toward the Augustus Clifford Tower Loan 
Fund. 

To the Society of Friends for the gift of $400 to 
be applied to the principal of the Theological 
School Loan Fund. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of $300 and 
to Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $300, for a 
special pension for a member of the staff of the 
Museum of Comparative Zotlogy. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300 for a 
special research fellowship in the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the gift 
of $100 towards the Scholarship. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift 
of $300 towards the Scholarships. 

To Mr. Thomas W. Lamont for his gift of $300 
for the Department of Economics. 

To Mr. James H. Perkins for his gift of $250 for 
the purchase of books for the Department of 
Economics. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 to- 
wards the salary of a professor. 

To Messrs. Holdsworth and Far-ington for their 
gift of $250, and Mr. Evan Randolph for his gift of 
$100 without restriction. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $176.72 
for the Department of Pathology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $150 for 
lectures in the Division of Physics. 

To Mr. Frank Brewster for his gift of $100 for the 
Department of the Classics. 

To Messrs. C. D. Parker and Company, Incor- 
porated, for the gift of $83.32 for Public Utility 
Management in the Business School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 for 
the Henry Weijemann Locke Lending Fund. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To Professor Fred Norris Robinson for his gift on 
$50 for books for the College Library. 

To Mr. John Albree for his gift of $10 for the 
Graduate School of Education. 

To the Harvard Yen Ching Institute for the gift 
of $966.55 for special expenses in the College 
Library, $10,000 for the purchase of books in the 
College Library, $1000 for a salary and $2969.89 
for a salary. 


The President reported the death of 
Edward Young Hincks, Andover Professor 
of Biblical Theology, Emeritus, on De- 
cember 23, in the eighty-fourth year of his 
age. 

The President reported the death of 
James Homer Wright, Assistant Professor 
of Pathology, on January 8, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age. 

The resignation of Ralph Albert Beals 
as Assistant in English was received and 
accepted to take effect September 1, 1927. 
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The resignation of Dr. Archibald 
Barklie Coulter as Assistant in Medicine 
was received and accepted to take effect 
December 15, 1927. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For second half of 1927-28 (or until Dean Don- 
ham returns): Professor Oliver Mitchell Went- 
worth Sprague, Acting Dean of the Graduate School 
of Business {dministration, 

For second half of 1927-28: Norman Burdett 
Nash, Lecturer in Philosophy. 

From January 9, for remainder of 1927-28: Pro- 
fessor James Pryant Conant, Member of Committee 
for General Examinations in Bio-Chemical Sciences 
(in place of Professor E. P. Kohler, resigned), 

From January 9, for remainder of 1927-28: Sir 
Herbert Ames, Member of Committee on General 
Examinations in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics, 

For one year from January 1, 1928: Trustees of 
the Museum of Fine Arts: John Templeman 
Coolidge, George Henry Chase, Richard Cary 
Curtis. 

For one year from September 1, 1928: Leonard 
Thompson Troland, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology (half time); Robert Silliman Hillyer, Assist- 
ant Professor of English and Tutor in the Division of 
Modern Languages. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Samuel Eliot Morison for the year 
1928-29. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
George Washington Cram, Secretary of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, for the 
second half of 1927-28. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Wallace Brett Donham, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, for the second half of 1927-28. 

Voted to authorize Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, Treasurer, to accept and hold the 
fund of $25,000 in accordance with the 
conditions set forth in the third article of 
the Will of the late Isabella H. Corey. 

Voted to accept with gratitude the very 
kind offer of Mr. Julius Rosenwald to con- 
tribute the sum of $10,000 for a publica- 
tion fund in the Harvard Law School in 
accordance with the terms of his letter 
dated December 24, 1927. 

Voted to thank Mr. Charles J. Liebman 
for his very generous offer to contribute 
$5000 towards a professorship of the 
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History of German Culture in accordance 
with the terms of his letter dated Janu- 
ary 6, 1928. 

Voted to thank Mr. Felix M. Warburg 
for his very generous offer to contribute 
$25,000 towards the endowment of a 
professorship of the History of German 
Culture. 

Voted to thank Mr. Paul M. Warburg 
for his very generous offer to contribute 
$5000 towards the endowment of a pro- 
fessorship of the History of German Cul- 
ture in accordance with his letter dated 
December 30, 1927. 

Voted at the request of Professor Wil- 
liam B. Munro that he be placed perma- 
nently on a half-time basis. 

Voted that in the opinion of the Cor- 
poration it would be wise to send the 
President’s Annual Report to all the 
Alumni. 

The President presented the following 
plan for the reorganization of the admin- 
istration of the Law School adopted by 
the Law Faculty: 


The administration is now carried on by (1) the 
Dean, (2) three Chairmen, (3) the Secretary. 

(1) I propose that there be added (a) a Vice-Dean, 
(b) an additional Chairman, namely, a Chairman 
of Graduate Courses and Research. 

(2) I propose that the Vice-Dean take over dis- 
cipline, and (along with the Chairmen) advice to 
students about their courses, about dropping or 
making up work in cases of illness or casualty, and 
about their health. 

(3) That the Vice-Dean and the four Chairmen 
be an Administrative Board, and have entire con- 
trol of —<—- 

i Petitions for dispensations from rules. 

ii Changes in student programs, 

iii Reinstatement of students. 
iv Examinations of re-instatement. 

v Recommendations for fellowships and scholar+ 

ships. 
Also the initiative in — 

i Changes in rules. 

ii Changes of curriculum, 

iii Changes of methods or introduction of new 
methods, 

(4) That the Faculty retain — 

i Recommendations for degrees. 

ii Recommendations for teaching positions in the 

school. 

iii Curriculum. 

iv Changes in rules. 

v Changes in methods, 
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vi Expulsion or compulsory withdrawal of stue 
dents on the initiative of the Vice-Dean. 

(5) That the Dean retain — 

i University relations. 

ii General school correspondence, so far as it can- 
not be handled by the Secretary. 

iii Admissions. 

iv Budget. 

v Supervision of expenditures. 

vi The Ames competition, 

vii Control of publication. 
viii The Ames Fund. 

ix Recommendations to the Faculty for the Ames 
Prize. 

(6) That it be the duty of the Chairmen — 

i To investigate and report to the Administrative 
Board on petitions in their respective de- 
partments. 

ii To initiate and present to the Administrative 
Board recommendations as to curriculum 
requirements in their respective departments. 

iii To look into teaching, teaching methods, con- 
duct of the work and grading of students in 
their respective departments, and make 
recommendations to the Administrative 
Board, with a view to ultimate action by the 
Faculty. 

(7) That the Vice-Dean and each Chairman have 

a salary of $500 and an allowance of $500 for 
stenographic assistance, the whole to be charged to 
“ Administration” in our annual budget; 


and the accompanying letter from Dean 
Pound: 


Referring to the matter of the proposed reorgan- 
ization of the administrative work of the Law 
School, you will notice in the project submitted to 
you that there was a provision for a Chairman of 
Graduate Courses and Research. As I understand 
the suggestion which you made to me it was that I 
take that place with Professor Plucknett as Sec- 
retary. In other words, in the ordinary meetings of 
the administrative board Professor Plucknett 
would sit as the fifth member in my stead, but on 
important occasions I could sit with the board, and 
the general supervision of graduate work and or- 
ganization of research would be immediately in my 
hands with the assistance of Professor Plucknett. 
If that suggestion is to be carried out it would be 
well to change one provision of the project (item 
7 on page 3). The proposal was that the Vice Dean 
and each of the four Chairmen should have $500 
additional salary and an allowance of $500 for cler- 
ical assistance. I do not think Professor Plucknett 
would need clerical assistance, and my suggestion 
would be to amend the project so that the Vice 
Dean, and the first-year, second-year, and third- 
year Chairmen each receive $500 additional salary 
and $500 allowance for clerical assistance, that no 
additional provision be made for the Chairman of 
Graduate Courses and Research, but that Professor 
Plucknett as Secretary be allowed $500 additional 
compensation. 


Voted to approve of the same with the 
following understanding contained in a 
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letter to be written by the President to 
Dean Pound: 


In accordance with this plan, we have left the 
supervision of expenditures and admissions offi- 
cially in the hands of the Dean, but with the under- 
standing, between you and me in conversation, that, 
subject to your supervision, the current control of 
expenditures should be delegated by you to the 
Vice Dean; and, subject to the same supervision, 
admissions should be delegated to the Secretary. 
This I think is necessary in order to relieve you of 
detail without taking away the general control of 
policy, which the budget and the general super- 
vision give in the first case, and the power to direct 
the requisites for admission gives in the second. 


Voted to appoint Joseph Warren Vice 


Dean of the Law School to serve from Jan- 
uary 9, 1928. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, November 21, 1927 
The following twenty-five members 
were present: Mr. Elliott, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President 
Adams, the 
Messrs. 


of the 
Treasurer of the 
Agassiz, Billings, W. C. Boyden, Briggs, 
Cabot, T. J. Coolidge, Cutler, Davis, 
Drury, Howe, James, Mack, Mallinck- 
rodt, Moore, A. T. Perkins, J. H. Per- 
kins, Slocum, Thayer, Wadsworth, Wol- 
cott, Woods, Young. 

The reading of the record of the previ- 
ous meeting was omitted and said record 


University, Mr. 
University, 


was approved. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of October 10, 1927, appointing for 
three years from September 1, 1927, 
Leslie Olin Cummings, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education; Seymour Edwin Harris, 
Lecturer on Economics and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government and Eco- 
nomics; electing, to serve from September 
1, 1927, Arthur Stone Dewing, Professor 
of Finance; William John Crozier, Pro- 


fessor of General Physiology, were taken 


from the table, and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 
The President of the University pre- 
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sented his annual report for the academic 
year 1926-27, and it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of October 31 and November 14, 
1927, appointing for academic year 
1927-28, Gilbert Goodwin Browne, A 
Graduate Member of the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports; for one year 
from September 1, 1927, Thurman Los- 
son Hood, Member of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences; Oakes Ames, Member of 
Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences (in place of 
William Henry Weston, Jr., resigned); 
for two and one half years from February 
1, 1928, Allan Macy Butler, Instructor 
and Tutor in Bio-chemical Sciences; to 
serve while detailed here by the United 
States Government, Malcolm Whitfield 
Callahan, Assistant Professor of Naval 
Science and Tactics; William Clifford 
Barnes, Assistant Professor of Naval Sci- 
ence and Tactics; for three years from 
September 1, 1927, Dr. John S. Paraske- 
vopoulos, Assistant Professor of Astron- 
omy; from November 1, 1927, Samuel 
Henshaw, Director of the University Mu- 
seum and of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy, Emeritus; Thomas Barbour, 
Director of the University Museum and of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy, and 
the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of October 31 and November 14, 
1927, electing Edwin Garrigues Boring, 
Professor of Psychology, to serve from 
September 1, 1928; Frank Burr Mallory, 
Professor of Pathology, to serve from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1928, and the Board voted unani- 
mously to suspend the Rules and consent 
to said votes. 

The President of the University com- 
municated the vote of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences of November 1, 1927, “ That 
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after the academic year 1927-28, General 


Final Examinations administered by 
Divisions, Departments and Committees 
shall be held only near the end of each 
academic year,’ and said communication 
was placed on file. 

Dr. Thayer presented written reports 
of the Committees on Classics, Romance 
Languages, and to Visit the Dental 
School, and they were accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Alumni 
Relations, by Mr. W. C. Boyden; An- 
thropology and Peabody Museum, by 
Mr. Wolcott; Astronomical Observatory, 
by Mr. Agassiz; Blue Hill Observatory, 
by Dr. Drury; Botanical Museum, by 
Mr. Wolcott; Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, by Mr. Slocum; 
Chemistry, by Mr. Mallinckrodt; Health 
and Athletic Sports, by Mr. Young. 

At the opening of the meeting a photo- 
graph of the Board in session was taken. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, January 9, 1928 


The following twenty-four members 
were present: Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Mr. Adams, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Agassiz, Billings, R. W. Boyden, Briggs, 
Cabot, C. A. Coolidge, T. J. Coolidge, 
Cutler, Davis, Dibblee, Drury, Howe, 
James, Mack, Mallinckrodt, Moore, 
A. T. Perkins. Slocum, Thayer, Wads- 
worth, Wendell, Wolcott. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board Mr. Wadsworth was elected Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of November 14, 1927, appointing Harry 
Cesar Solomon, Assistant Professor of 
Psychiatry, for three years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, was taken from the table, 
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and the Board voted to consent to said 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of December 12, 1927, and Janu- 
ary 9, 1928, appointing Charles Clark 
Willoughby, Director of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, Emeritus, from September 1, 1928; 
Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, Director of the 
Peabody Museum, from September 1, 1928; 
Charles Holt Taylor, Assistant Professor 
of History and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics, for 
three years from September 1, 1928; 
Clarence Crane Brinton, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History and Tutor in the Division 
of History, Government and Economics, for 
three years from September 1, 1928; 
Robert Silliman Hillyer, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English and Tutor in the Division 
of Modern Languages, for three years from 
September 1, 1928; John Templeman 
Coolidge, George Henry Chase, Richard 
Cary Curtis, Trustees of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, for one year from January 1, 
1928; on the recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of the Engineering School, that in 
place of the numerous degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science and Master of Science in 
designated subjects, these degrees, com- 
mencing with the present academic year, 
shall be awarded as follows: A. Bachelor 
of Science in Engineering (except for the 
degree in Industrial Chemistry) (the pro- 
gram of study to be stated on the diploma 
but not included in the title of the degree) 
for students admitted as undergraduates 
on fulfillment of the requirements of a 
four-year program; B. Bachelor of Science 
in Engineering and Business Adminis- 
tration (the program of study to be 
stated on the diploma but not included 
in the title of the degree) for students ad- 
mitted as undergraduates on fulfillment 
of the requirements of a five-year pro- 
gram in Engineering and Business Ad- 
ministration. C. Master of Science in 
Engineering (except for the degree in In- 
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dustrial Chemistry) (the special field of 
study to be stated on the diploma but not 
included in the title of the degree) for 
graduates of engineering and scientific 
schools on fulfillment. of an approved 
course of graduate study; and that the 
degree of Master of Science be awarded 
to graduates of colleges entering with ad- 
vanced standing on fulfillment of a pro- 
gram of study approved by the Admin- 
istrative Board which substantially com- 
pletes the requirements of a four-year pro- 
gram or five-year program; amending 
statute 9 by omitting ‘‘ Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in the various branches of Engineer- 
ing and Mining” and inserting in place 
thereof ‘‘Bachelor of Science in En- 
gineering, Bachelor of Science in Indus- 
trial Chemistry, Bachelor of Science in 
Engineering and Business Administra- 
tion”; by omitting ‘‘ Master of Science in 
the various branches of Engineering, 
Master in Civil Engineering, Master in 
Mechanical Engineering, Master in Elec- 
trical Engineering, Mining Engineer, 
Metallurgical Engineer” and _ inserting 
in place thereof ‘‘Master of Science in 
Engineering, Master of Science in Indus- 
trial Chemistry”; and by omitting the 
following degrees: ‘‘ Master of Science in 
Chemistry, Master of Science in Physics, 
Master of Science in Geology, Doctor of 
Engineering”; and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

Mr. Wadsworth, on behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, reported the deaths 
of Nathan Matthews, a member of the 
Visiting Committees on Classics and to 
Visit the Law School, and George C. 
Cutler, of the Committee to Visit the 
Bussey Institution. 

Mr. Wadsworth presented and read 
the report of the Committee to Visit the 
Kitchens and Dining Rooms of the Col- 
lege and said report was accepted and 
placed on file. And the Board voted that 
said Committee be increased in mem- 
bership to Visit the Kitchens and Dining 
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Rooms of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration and of Vanderbilt Hall 
of the Medical School. 

The roll call for reports for Visiting 
Committees was then taken up and brief 
oral reports made as follows: Graduate 
School of Education, by Dr. Drury; En- 
gineering School, by Mr. A. T. Perkins; 
English, by Mr. Howe; Fine Arts and 
Fogg Art Museum, by Mr. Moore, for 
Mr. Warburg; Geology by Mr. Mallinck- 
rodt; German, by Dean Briggs; Ger- 
manic Museum, by Judge Mack. 

Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck, a member 
of the Board from 1913 to 1919, presented 
to the Board twelve beautiful ash trays in 
silver and crimson enamel showing the 
seal of the College, for the use of the 
Board at its meetings, and the Board 
voted to appoint Mr. Howe and the Sec- 
retary of the Board a Committee to ex- 
press to Dr. Shattuck the gratitude and 
appreciation of the Board for his very 
beautiful and useful gift. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Priscitta Gouau, Director of Publicity 


Radcliffe has been fortunate this year 
in being able to act as hostess for several 
conferences which have been held within 
its walls. In the early part of November, 
the Alumne Association welcomed the 
presidents and secretaries of the Alumnz 
Associations of Bryn Mawr, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. Mrs. 
Robert M. Blackall, of Milton, and Miss 
Elizabeth W. Munroe were the hostesses, 
and two days were spent in discussion of 
various alumne projects. 

In December, Radcliffe again enter- 
tained, this time the Association of Pub- 
licity Directors in the Eastern United 
States. Sixteen colleges sent representa- 
tives to the meetings held in Fay House. 
Miss Priscilla Gough, Director of Pub- 





licity at Radcliffe, presided. There were 
discussions, and informal talks by George 
B. Ryan, City Editor of the Boston Herald 
and Eben A. Ayers of the Associated 
Press. 

Delegates have also gone from Rad- 
cliffe to Student Government Conferences 
held at Smith College, Northampton, and 
at the University of Nebraska in Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

The month of November may well be 
considered as marking the real beginning 
of undergraduate activities, since it is al- 
ways ushered in with “Pay Day.” This 
year 877 girls joined fifteen clubs including 
the class organizations, and the treasurers’ 
spoil amounted to over $2000 at the end 
of the day. 

Two Noon Hour meetings were held in 
November, at the first of which Clayton 
Hamilton, Professor of Dramatics at 
Columbia University, spoke on “The 
Trend of Contemporary Drama.” On 
November 7, James Jackson, vice-chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, spoke on the Ver- 
mont Flood situation. 

Various undergraduate clubs held regu- 
lar meetings two of which took the form of 
dances, and on November 22 the fresh- 
men and sophomores debated on the mer- 
its of the present system of concentration 
and distribution as compared with the 
free elective system. 

At the annual Phi Beta Kappa Noon 
Hour on December 1, Professor Sophie C. 
Hart, of Wellesley College, President of 
the Iota Chapter at Radcliffe, announced 
the names of the six seniors who had just 
received the honor of membership in the 
Chapter. They are: Frances Cooper- 
Marshal, of Brookline; Mary Cogan, of 
Peabody; Catherine M. Green, of Middle- 
ton; Martha M. Kelley, of Radnor, Pa.; 
Evelyn R. Noreen, of West Newton; and 
Rose V. Stolow, of Brookline. She also 
read the list of fifteen ranking sophomores 
who were guests of honor at the Phi Beta 
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Kappa dinner on December 9, and the 
twenty-six freshmen who were honored on 
the basis of indication of promise in 
scholarship. 

At the dinner held on December 9 under 
the auspices of the Committee on the En- 
couragement of Scholarship, the speakers 
were the Reverend Vivian Pomeroy, of 
England, and Miss Emma M. Denkinger, 
Dean of Wheaton College. Professor Wil- 
liam G. Howard brought greetings from 
the Alpha Chapter at Harvard. Besides 
the fifteen sophomores the guests in- 
cluded parents of the girls so honored, 
heads of preparatory schools and others 
interested. The plans were under the di- 
rection of Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
chairman of the committee. 

Founders’ Day exercises were held on 
December 5 in the Living Room when the 
memories of Mrs. Lillian Horsford Far- 
low and Mrs. Elizabeth Cary Agassiz 
were honored. Mrs. George P. Baker, of 
New Haven, was the principal speaker 
and there was music by the Choral So- 
ciety. Miss Alice Longfellow, one of the 
founders, was present. 

On December 6, Miss Florence Jackson, 
Associate in the Personnel Bureau of 
Wellesley College, and an expert in the 
vocational field, spoke to the College on 
* Choosing an Occupation.” This meeting 
was under the auspices of the Appoint- 
ment Bureau. 

Radcliffe furnished its own talent as 
speakers for the two December Noon 
Hours. At the first, Elizabeth Belcher, 
1928, told of her experiences as a delegate 
to “Junior Month” held in New York 
each summer. On December 15, Miss 
Mary Williams, a member of last year’s 
graduating class, gave an interestimg talk 
on her summer at the League of Nations 
School in Geneva. This was the last 
meeting until after the mid-year period. 

Music received its full share of atten- 
tion through the activities of the Choral 


Society which gave a concert at Milton 
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Academy; through the Musie Club which 
held a most interesting meeting on the 
14th of December; while every one had a 
chance to sing at the Song Competition 
held two days later. 

The most popular meeting which has 
been held at the College thus far this year 
and one which is likely to hold the record 
to the end, was the one at which Professor 
Charles T. Copeland gave one of his de- 
lightful readings. It was an occasion not 
to be missed and every undergraduate, 
graduate, and official who could possibly 
do so took advantage of the opportunity 
to hear Professor Copeland read in his 
charming manner from the ‘Pickwick 
Papers” and Kipling. The Graduate 
Club was in charge. 

On December 10 the Idler Club gave its 
group of three one-act plays known as the 
Experimental Idlers. Casts and commit- 
tees are made up of girls who have never 
before worked in the Club and the result 
often brings to light incipient stars. An 
interesting feature was the presentation of 
Two Ladies of Syracuse, translated from 
the Greek of Theocritus by Mary Caper- 
ton, 1928, of Richmond, Virginia. 

The annual Christmas Supper, the last 
festivity before the holidays, took place on 
December 20. At this time the story win- 
ning the Christmas competition is read by 
Dean Brown. Mildred N. Smith, 1928, of 
Somerville, was the author this year. The 
judges were President Ada L. Comstock, 
Dean Brown, and Miss Priscilla Gough. 

Since the beginning of the new year, 
undergraduate activities, with the excep- 
tion of those of the freshman class, have 
That 
period has been a success, it is too early 


been in abeyance. the reading 


yet to say. It is a fact, however, that 
those students who have been affected by 
it, and have shown an earnest attitude 
toward it, have profited by the opportuni- 
ties thus offered them. 

Interest in athletics has been encour- 
aged as much as possible, since the truth 
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of the old adage “‘all work and no play” is 
still self-evident. Field hockey was most 
popular this year with eighty-eight girls 
coming out. Using this interest as a basis, 
a series of interclass basketball games 
known as the “ Round Robin” was organ- 
ized and following that during the reading 
period itself teams were organized among 
the dormitory girls and those living at 
home. The winning team, that of Barnard 
Hall, defeated a faculty team and so car- 
ried off the laurels. 

The Radcliffe Club of Boston, which has 
held monthly meetings throughout the 
year, joined with Alumni Clubs of Barn- 
ard, Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley in an all-college 
meeting held at the Hotel Statler on Janu- 
ary 21, when President Mary E. Woolley, 
of Mt. Holyoke, President Ellen F. Pen- 
dleton, of Wellesley, and President Ada 
L. Comstock, of Radcliffe, considered in 
greater detail some of the problems men- 
tioned in the Altantic Monthly article. 
Nearly 1000 women were present. 

Announcement has just been made by 
President Comstock, of the Central Com- 
mittee, which has been appointed to draw 
up the preliminary program for the Semi- 
Centennial Celebration of Radcliffe Col- 
lege to be observed on May 31 and June 1 
in 1929. Mrs. S. Burt Wolbach, of Boston, 
an Associate and member of the Council, 
has been appointed chairman. One of the 
projects planned is that of the Anniver- 
sary Scholarships under the direction of 
Mrs. William A. Muller, of Arlington. 
With the help of district chairmen all over 
the United States who will select candi- 
dates of promise and distinction, fifteen 
freshman scholarships of $500 will be 


awarded, one to each district. The girls so 
honored will be known as the Anniversary 
Scholars. 





STUDENT LIFE 


Tuomas H. E ror, ’28 


The title of this article inevitably brings 
to the mind’s eye the picture of college 
students gamboling about with beer-mugs 
in hand, carefree and romantic, after the 
pattern of the Student Prince or even 
Brown of Harvard. But of the last three 
months in the bedraggled Yard there is 
little gay and carefree to relate. Memories 
of a bleak northeast wind wafting the 
undertaker song across the Stadium; the 
sarly-morning hammering — much _ too 
early — of carpenters putting down the 
board walks in the Yard, sure sign of 
winter; endless days of knee-deep mud 
and slush; and a Library packed to over- 
flowing with serious workers — those are 
the outstanding memories of Harvard life 
since November 4, 1927. 

Searching back into this field of ancient 
history we find that we have mentioned 
one outstanding event — the Yale game. 
And the double-barreled picture of a man 
in a blue jersey sprinting great distances 
untouched brings to mind a more sensa- 
tional occurrence which happened some 
forty-eight hours before the Yale snake 
dance ended. It was more sensational be- 
‘ause it was utterly unexpected. Yale, 
after all, was a heavy favorite; but who 
that galloped to the Union to cheer the 
Crimson eleven in the annual pre-game 
rally, expected to hear little praise for the 
team, and much bitter denunciation of 
the undergraduates? Presumably football 
rallies — epidemics of hysteria which in 
these days of Harvard's football decline 
and the tutorial system’s rise become less 
and less infectious — are for the primary 
purpose of encouraging the team. It was 
to cheer the eleven that a great host of 
freshmen and a number of upperclassmen 
came to the Union on that memorable 
Thursday evening. They yelled lustily 
when the warriors entered; they conscien- 
tiously counted the number of swear 
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words used by the captain in his custo- 

marily profane address. They cheered 
wildly when the Head Coach was intro- 
duced, but were stunned into silence when 
he looked angrily upon them, and spoke 
bitter words about “fair weather friends.” 
The more hardy students murmured, 
“Give us some fair weather’’; but the rest 
stood uncomfortably silent. 

The Old Hero was introduced. They 
cheered again, more doubtfully this time. 
And only a moment after “Tack’’ Hard- 
wick had begun his speech, the silence 
was profound. The students pondered 
upon their delinquencies. Who among 
them had, while he studied, tossed a foot- 
ball from one hand to another? Who of 
them, for that matter, could pass an 
examination at Harvard to-day if he did 
his studying in this curious manner? The 
freshmen, with their November grades 
rankling in their breasts; the upperclass- 
men, with no inclination to juggle a foot- 
ball between pages of economic theory, 
shifted from one foot to another, guiltily. 
They did not enjoy being reprimanded. 

And then came the much-desired relief. 
The Old Hero’s wrath turned. It left the 
students, and turned upon that iniquitous 
instrument, the Harvard Crimson. Thank- 
ful to be able to use their voices once 
again, the students burst into grateful 
booing as the speaker assailed the “half- 
baked «sthetes” of the unfortunate 
Crimson. And why? The Crimson had 
been untrue to the College — because it 
had failed to give a five-column headline 
to the announcement of the rally, and 
because it failed to run periodic editorials 
praising the football team, the coaches, 
the Athletic Director. 

In the quiet of the Crimson sanctum, 
later that evening, there was earnest dis- 
cussion and no little worry as to the 
future. But the worry was soon dispelled. 
Not a single subscription was cancelled. 
Not a single condemnatory letter was re- 
ceived. The Crimson continued to give 
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as little space on its editorial page to 
praising athletic teams as it did to lauding 
the progress of students in elementary 
Greek. And no matter how vigorously 
they are condemned, the little group of 
“half-baked Plympton 
Street wield an amount of influence on 
undergraduate thought to-day as never 
before. They are independent, outspoken, 


zesthetes”” on 


sometimes mistaken as to facts, and they 
make enemies; but they produce the re- 
sults they desire. 

The Crimson’s greatest battle has been 
against football Two 
events of the late autumn are significant 


overemphasis. 


of the success in part of this battle 
against unbelievably overwhelming odds. 
In the of the football 
Winslow Carlton, assistant manager of 
football and slated to become manager 
next year, resigned his position — in good 


middle season 


standing — in order to devote more time 
to his studies. A month later, he was 
elected president of the junior class. 
More important than this is the election 
of William G. Saltonstall as first marshal 
of the senior class. Saltonstall, as varsity 
end, made a touchdown against Yale in 
the Bowl a year ago. Yet this fall, instead 
of juggling a football as he studied, he 
gave up the game entirely because it took 
too much time from his studies. And in 
December he received the highest honor 
that a Harvard class can give to one of its 
members. 

As a corollary to its football stand, the 
Crimson has earnestly advocated the 
reading period, and has received grateful 
letters from the past and present Deans 
for its productive support. That brings 
us to the reading period — which is even 
more to be commended, perhaps, than the 
Crimson. 

The first reading period in Harvard’s 
history has received many undergraduate 
comments, but on the whole has been 
commended. The students’ criticisms, or 
at least the more pertinent of them, centre 
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around the inordinate amount of reading 
assigned by various instructors and pro- 
fessors. On the whole, it seems that the 
teachers are to be criticized far more than 
the students for whatever weaknesses 
cropped out in the reading period. The 
Government Department, to be sure, was 
aware of the danger, and each Govern- 
ment professor said, “Other professors 
will (foolishly) give you too much reading 
to do, so I will give you only a little.” 
And with only a little assigned, the Gov- 
ernment student was free to read the in- 
teresting books recommended to him, for 
which he was not responsible on the 
examination. A History professor as- 
signed part of a single textbook for the 
examination; recommended forty other 
books which might be read, but which 
would have no part in the midyears, save 
as the general background that sometimes 
raises a B toan A. Buta French professor 
assigned his class 5500 pages to be trans- 
lated from French into English; and what 
chance had his poor students for research 
in French or in any other subject? Un- 
fortunately the last example is the most 
typical. In courses where leeway was 
given, the students at least appeared to 
respond nobly. The marks have not yet 
been published; but from the crowd that 
jammed Widener every day and all day, 
from the lack of frivolity, the serious 
spirit, and the genuine interest a great 
many students took in their work, it 
seems that the students have done their 
share better than expected. But the 
Faculty, on the whole, fell down. Great 
strides were made in fitting Widener for 
the rush, and for a few the reading period 
was what it was meant to be; but for the 
many it failed quite to measure up. An- 
other year, the defects being recognized, 
it may come nearer the ideal. 
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Minor criticisms of the reading period 
have been heard. Some claim that though 
the University has let it be known that 


‘ 


each man is ‘“‘on his honor,” and those 
who have no classes may be at Timbuctoo 
for all the Dean’s office knows, neverthe- 
less a close check is kept on a man’s at- 
tendance in Cambridge. I doubt the truth 
of this; if it is true, it is highly repre- 
hensible. Other worthy undergraduates 
shake their heads and say no, the reading 
period, they fear, is not a success. They 
are not going to pass, and their friends 
are not going to pass either. .. . But then, 
they and their friends don’t count; for 
they wouldn't have passed anyway. 

Outside of its immediate commendable 
objects, objects only partly attained as 
yet but clearly shown to be fully attain- 
able, the reading period has had another 
good effect as a by-product. It has greatly 
increased the undergraduate’s respect for 
himself and for Harvard. He has been 
put on his honor, and he has not been 
found wanting. He has not only found a 
new pleasure in scholarship — when he 
was given the opportunity — but he has 
found that he is able to resist most of the 
many temptations in his way, and his 
self-respect is thereby increased. And not 
only his self-respect. He has come to re- 
spect Harvard more than ever before, as 
he considers the daring of the experiment. 
He has been forced to respect the thing 
which kept him from yielding to the mass 
of proposed encroachments on his time. 
He has found, more than ever before, that 
study and scholarship have a greater 
attraction than an overabundance of 
recreation. And that is the chief lesson 
that has been taught by the first reading 
period. 
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THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,.* Tt becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

** Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1860 
Joun T. Morsg, Jr., Sec. 
16 Fairfield St., Boston 

Frederic Wainwright Bradlee was 
the son of Frederic H. and Lucretia 
(Wainwright) Bradlee, born in Boston 
in November, 1839. He was one of the 
scholars in the very select school of 
Epes Sargent Dixwell, and went from 
there to Harvard College as a member 
of the Class of 1860. His career in Cam- 
bridge was in a certain sense brilliant, 
though not precisely on the basis of 
scholarship. His buoyant temperament 
and keen observation enabled him to 
perceive that a shrewd and really com- 
petent youth could discover other pur- 
suits besides the classics, mathematics, 
and the writing of themes; also that 
a widely different sort of life could be 
led with zeal, success, and much self- 
gratification on the part of any young 
man who chose in a whole-hearted way 
to devote himself thereto. Yet having 
no narrow prejudice against knowledge, 
being a lad of very clever parts and with 
a substratum of sound good sense, he 
acquitted himself at least indifferently 
well in his studies, and at his gradua- 





tion he could go out into the world with 
an unsmirched record and the reputa- 
tion of a cultivated gentleman. In the 
Boston of those days every young fel- 
low was expected, when about twenty 
years old, to begin to “‘take life seri- 
ously,”’ which signified that he must 
either ‘go into business,” or prepare 
to practise law or medicine, or study 
theology. Bradlee selected “business ”’ 
as the least repugnant, and for five 
years made believe that he was devot- 
ing himself to it, without perhaps suc- 
ceeding in much deceiving either him- 
self or anybody else. After the lapse of 
that time he gracefully ‘“‘retired,” and 
independently casting aside all hollow 
pretence he dared to assume the at that 
time half-disreputable character of a 
**gentleman of leisure.” It took moral 
courage; but this quality he never 
lacked. His father, one of the most re- 
spected and successful merchants of 
Boston and a very kindly man, gave 
his (quite essential) consent to the 
scheme and Fred set himself seriously 
about the task of playing his new part, 
in which he rapidly achieved signal suc- 
cess. Very clever, fond of good litera- 
ture, vivacious and spirited, compan- 
ionable and agreeable in talk, energetic 
and ready to turn play into work when 
play demanded it, handsome and cour- 
teous, he soon became a very conspicu- 
ous and indeed a much-envied figure in 
the social life of the town. On April 28, 
1862, he “‘ranged himself’’(as French- 
men say) and married Mary W. Horton, 
of Jamaica Plain. She was a very ami- 
able, sweet-tempered lady and quite 
the reigning belle of her generation. 
His father gave him the house, 107 
Beacon Street, where he continued to 
live to his death. But misfortune had 
to come even into his joyous life; his 
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wife’s health was delicate and she died 
in December, 1880. They had three 
children, of whom the firstborn died 
in infaney, another died while still a 
young man, and the third, Thomas 
Stevenson Bradlee, named after his 
father’s dear friend, General Thomas 
Stevenson, still survives. Bradlee, in 
ne of the Class Reports, said briefly of 

mself: “A gentleman of leisure, my 


” 


life is not an eventful one.” In a way 
this modest self-valuation was true; yet 
his vigorous and active temperament 
brought to him always well-occupied 
days. For several years he was the 
President of the famous Somerset 
Club, and he did not allow the office to 
become a sinecure; never has that in- 
stitution been more efficiently managed 
than during his incumbeney. But the 
one element in his life, which we, his 
old friends and associates, chiefly recall 
when we think of him, was the dear old 
Monument Club. I am sure that he 
would have picked it out as the best 
feature in his life. It is a pity that 
Christopher North could not have im- 
mortalized it in a supplemental volume 
of his Noctes Ambrosiana — only I fear 
that the jolly Scotchman would have 
somewhat missed the fragrance of his 
favorite usquebaugh, for in fact amid 
all our joviality and good fun there was 
an unwritten by-law imposing modera- 
tion, and among us morning headaches 
were unknown, and appetites for break- 
fast were ravenous. A dozen or more 
men composed this group. We had a 
charming old house at the head of 
Buzzard’s Bay, and thither we resorted 
the year through (except in midsum- 
mer) for ‘‘week-ends’’ — very pro- 
longed ‘‘week-ends’’ they not infre- 
quently were — going down on Fridays, 
coming back on Mondays or Tuesdays, 
we begrudged the intervening days 
which had to be devoted to business, 
for some of us a rather imaginary pur- 
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suit! In their proper seasons we trifled 


with the trout and the black bass — 
IF. B. was a zealous sportsman; some 
tramped with guns, though generally 
returning with empty bags; when there 
was nothing else to do we could get the 
desired appetite in the vast expanse of 
woodland. Then the dusk brought the 
cocktail and the genial dinner-table and 
the long evening and the good talk, 
which was not always — though some- 
times, certainly —a_ bit frivolous. 
There was Robert Smith, the wit and 
raconteur, called the most entertaining 
dinner-table companion of his day; and 
Lewis Stackpole, the lawyer; and 
Francis Bartlett, the famous art- 
connoisseur and giver of Lucullan din- 
ners — both pushing Smith hard in 
conversational rivalry; and Colonel 
Charles Horton, of the rapier-tongue — 
all these members of the Class of °57; 
Bradlee and myself, of °60. Then 
there was George Washington Amory 
(‘whom we all love,’’ as Smith said), 
born on Washington's Birthday, there- 
fore named after him, and, oddly 
enough, bearing a singular resemblance 
to him in face and figure, though per- 
haps less noticeable in some other qual- 
ities. And General “Bob” Stevenson, 
often called “‘the most popular man in 
Boston.”” What days those were, and 
what company! Outdoors and indoors 
what unending pleasure! Good talk 
and hilarity! Fred sat at the head of 
the table, and if his convives ever needed 
inspiration he was always well able to 
give it. This Club was really the chief 
feature of his life through all his yigor- 
ous middle years. He loved it, and him- 
self seemed its heart and its centre. It 
is difficult to think of him, so full of 
high and brilliant spirit, as at last dead. 
But so it is. Perhaps he is with his old 
comrades; I should like to fancy that 
he meets them; how they would wel- 


come him! — Alas! 
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1861 

Charles Storrow was born in Boston, 
March 7, 1841, and died at his home in 
Brookline, November 13, 1927. He was 
the second son of Charles Storer Stor- 
row, a graduate of Harvard of the Class 
of 1829, a distinguished civil engineer, 
who designed and built canals and the 
dam on the Merrimack River at Law- 
rence. The memory of Charles Storer 
Storrow persists to this day, nearly one 
hundred years from his graduation. In 
the Harvard Alumni Bulletin of Decem- 
ber 22, 1927, appears this from the “‘ Offi- 
cial Notes’ 
Memorial Fund — An endowment fund 


*: “© The Charles Storer Storrow 


of $25,000 has recently been given to 
the University to establish a memorial 
to Charles Storer Storrow, A.B. 1829. 
In transmitting this gift the donor 
stated: ‘ Mr. Charles Storer Storrow was 
consulted by Mr. Abbott Lawrence 
about the original plans for the Law- 
rence Scientific School. Indeed I have 
been told the whole scheme was his, 
and that he was asked to be the first 
dean, a position which for some reason 
he did not accept. It seems appropri- 
ate, therefore, that there should be 
some memorial to him at the Harvard 
Engineering School.’ It may be added 
that Mr. Storrow was probably the 
most distinguished civil engineer of his 
The mother of 
our Charles Storrow was a daughter of 


time in this country.” 


Dr. James Jackson, one of the founders 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
a foremost figure among that great 
coterie of physicians and surgeons who 
stood in the front rank of the country’s 
medical profession and gave to Massa- 
chusetts enduring honor. The very 
name is one to conjure with to this day 
in the history of the Commonwealth 
and of the University of Harvard. 
Charles Storrow, then, thus endowed, 
and with the blood of two dynamic 


energies in his veins, was sent to Phil- 
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lips Academy, Andover, to be fitted for 


college, and in due time he entered 
Harvard in 1857 with the Class of 1861. 
His degree A.B. was not taken, how- 
ever, until 1882. Of this Class, of which 
eighty-one members were graduated, a 
final word. The death of Charles Stor- 
row has left but one member of the 
perhaps its most 
Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States (Storrow’s first 
cousin), who stands for everything 


Class surviving, 
conspicuous figure - 


most honorable, most prized, most in- 
spiring to young American manhood. 
In his life now centres the final chapter 
of his Class. One can almost feel 
Charles Storrow’s restlessness in Har- 


« 


vard, his dynamic energy, “cabined, 
cribbed, confined,” while a seething 
epoch of unrest in the political, social, 
financial atmosphere existed at home 
and abroad. The blood in his veins was 
the probable cause that made him leave 
Harvard and his Class in the first term 
of his junior year to enter the counting- 
house of that old-time merchant of 
Boston, William Perkins, then largely 
engaged in the East Indian trade. It 
is difficult for those of a younger genera- 
tion to realize what those old merchants 
stood for in this city of Boston two and 
three generations ago. They were mer- 
chant princes, in the best sense of that 
term, of high character, of wise pre- 
vision, of boundless energy and enter- 
prise, who sent their ships sailing over 
the seven seas laden with cargoes to be 
sold and delivered abroad and to bring 
back from China, Japan, the East 
Indies, cargoes for distribution and sale 
here. They were the pioneers of our 
merchant marine and they were proud 
of their flag and the country of which 
it was the symbol. And so Charles 
Storrow, in his twentieth year, put 
college behind him to see life from new 
angles. In April, 1861, he sailed in the 
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good ship Boston of 800 tons as super- 
cargo bound for Mauritius, and in the 
month of October following was ship- 
wrecked on an uncharted reef on the 
west coast of Siam in the Indian Ocean. 
All hands were saved. After many ad- 
ventures and vicissitudes he came home 
via the Red Sea and Europe, and it was 
perhaps in these journeyings that he 
acquired that meticulously accurate 
knowledge of places that distinguished 
him through life. He reached London 
in March, 1862, counting among his 
acquaintances there, Cyrus W. Field, 
through whom came the Atlantic cable, 
which put an end to the old ways of 
trading. Returning to Boston, the 
Civil War then raging, Storrow soon 
joined the Forty-Fourth Regiment of 
Infantry, Massachusetts Volunteer Mi- 
litia, was elected captain, and received 
his commission from Governor Andrew 
September 12, 1862. He was mustered 
out of the service, June 18, 1863. His 
history becomes now merged in the 
history of that regiment. His younger 
brother Samuel was killed in the war. 
One incident of that service may be 
here recorded “‘for remembrance”’: he 
was one of those surrounded and 
penned up in Little Washington, North 
Carolina, in 1863, rescued by the gal- 
Jantry of Colonel Henry Tillinghast 
Sisson, of Rhode Island, April 1, 1863, 
whose monument erected by Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island was dedi- 
cated November 17, 1917, at Little 
Compton, Rhode Island, on which 
occasion Charles Storrow bore a not 
inconspicuous part in making the ad- 
dress on the part of the Forty-Fourth 
Regiment. He wrote the account of the 
Goldsboro expedition in the published 
history of the Forty-Fourth Regiment. 
The writer of this “In Memoriam” ven- 
tures to intrude himself for a moment 
to quote from a letter written by him 
from Ocean House, Beaufort, North 
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Carolina, February 1, 1863, while he 
was engaged in special shore duty for 
a few days in that town: “While at 
dinner, however, I saw a familiar face 
at the door and could hardly believe 
my eyes when in walked, or rather 
rushed, Kin Post (Class of '63), looking 
as handsome as a picture and the same 
good, splendid fellow as ever. We did 
not embrace in the presence of the as- 
sembled multitude, but I jumped up 
from the table and took a good social 
hug in the entry. We dined together 
and then had a long talk. At the supper 
table, Captain Storrow and Major Dab- 
ney, of the Forty-Fourth, joined us. 
Captain Storrow I have known for a 
long while. He was in the Class of ’61. 
After tea, we went into the parlor and 
Storrow gave us some opera music at 
first, and before we got through we 
had a large audience which astonished 
Beaufort, or a part of it at any rate. I 
have not had such an evening since I 
left home and I felt myself again in old 
Harvard.” It should be recorded that 
Storrow was a member of the Pierian 
Sodality while in College. In the 
autumn of 1863, he engaged in buying 
cotton in and near Memphis, Tennes- 
see. He then spent two or three years 
in managing petroleum oil companies in 
Pennsylvania. In 1867 he entered into 
the cotton business in Boston, founding 
the cotton firm of Charles Storrow and 
Company and remaining its head for 
fifty years, retiring in 1917. During his 
whole life he was a great traveler in 
America and abroad, visiting Europe 
frequently and many parts of the 
Orient as well. No one ever listened to 
his experiences as a traveler without re- 
ceiving new inspiration to travel. He 
remembered everything of interest and 
his knowledge of places, routes, high- 
ways and byways, was like a chart of 
the world. Storrow was a charter mem- 
ber of the Union Club of Boston, the 
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Harvard Union, the Harvard Club of 
Boston, the Brookline Country Club. 
From December 1, 1868, he was a mem- 
ber of the Military Order or the Loyal 
Legion of the United States Command- 
ery of the State of Massachusetts, his 
He was, there- 
fore, among the first thousand of those 


insignia number 959. 


eighteen thousand Northern officers of 
the Civil War and their descendants, 
who keep alive the traditions and the 
ideals of their great leader, Abraham 
Lincoln, whose death day, April 15, 
1865, was also the birthday of that 
With that 
marched in “‘The Preparedness Pa- 
in Boston in May, 1916, when 


great order. order he 
rade” 
Colonel Charles F. Morse, a hero of 
Gettysburg, Major Henry L. Higgin- 
son, our second oldest living past com- 
mander, marched side by side through 
the strects of Boston at the head of the 
parade, followed by their companions 
who had fovght for the flag they felt 
should then be by the side of the Allies 
on the western front of France, in vigor- 
ous and defying protest to the enemies 
of the world seeking absolute dominion. 
This day will dwell with those who be- 
lieved that the spirit of the Civil War 
was still vital within us, that we were 
not too proud to fight, and that in the 
youth of America there remained red 
blood ready and willing to be shed in a 
worthy cause. Charles F. Morse and 
Henry Higginson that day stood for all 
the ideals of Harvard and all the ideals 
of the Loyal Legion and we of Harvard 
and of the Order, who followed, were 
proud to be of those who looked to 
them as leaders. “‘These days should 
be remembered, nor should the memo- 
rials of them perish.”” On October 25, 
1866, Charles Storrow married Miss 
Martha R. Cabot, daughter of Edward 
C. Cabot of 


Brookline. She died in 


1897, leaving Edward C. and Martha 
Edward C. married Caro- 


C. Storrow. 
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line M. Richardson. Martha C. mar- 
ried Dr. Francis Parkman Denny, of 
Brookline. Charles Storrow in 1899 
Miss Kelley, 
a native of Birmingham, England. 
Charles Storrow is survived by his 
widow, by his son and daughter, eight 
grandchildren, and two great-grand- 
children. — Henry M. Rogers, ’62. 


married Mary Agnes 


1862 
Henry M. Rogers, Sec. 
11 Beacon St., Boston 

There were ninety and nine gradu- 
ates of the Class of 1862. There are 
now four living. In order of seniority, 
they are as follows: Barrett, eighty-nine 
years old, December 5, 1927; Rogers, 
eighty-nine years old, February 27, 
1928; Tucke, eighty-seven years old, 
May 38, 1927; Hosmer, eighty-seven 
years old, October 16, 1927; a total of 
three hundred and fifty-two years plus. 
Viewing these figures, the Secretary 
takes great pleasure in announcing that 
“the records of the Class of 1862,” 
after months of careful preparation, are 
now completed and have been duly in- 
stalled in the place assigned to them 
in the Library of Harvard College. The 
Secretary has had the devoted serv- 
ices of Mrs. Anna Felton Dakin, and 
the supervision of the Librarian, Mr. 
William C. Lane, in carrying forward 
to completion this work and to them 
the extends his grateful 
acknowledgment. 
call 


Secretary 
Posterity, too, will 
them blessed. From recent ex- 
amination of these records there can be 
no doubt that “the Class of 1862 was 
the greatest class that was ever gradu- 
Should there be 


a doubting Thomas, he is referred to 


ated from Harvard.” 


the records now open for inspection. 
The Secretary himself takes a long 
breath, and, let us hope, a new lease 
of life. upon the completion of this 
“Magnum Opus.” It has been com- 
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piled from data assembled since his own 
election to the presidency of the Class 
in 1865 and his more recent election as 


Secretary, Treasurer, Executive Com- 
mittee, and all the other offices of the 
Class. The preceding secretaries, and 
especially Charles P. Ware, have made 
this perpetual memorial of the Class 
possible. “‘May the Glory of Allah 


’ 


abide with them.’ 


1870 

Cnares H. Swan, See. 

3 Storey Place, Jamaica Plain 

Henry Kittredge Spaulding, son of 
Benjamin Franklin and Mary (Fearing) 
Spaulding, was born at Tewksbury, 
December 25, 1847, and died in the old 
Spaulding homestead at Tewksbury, 
January 14, 1928, the last survivor of 
a family of four brothers and a sister. 
Spaulding prepared for college at 
Phillips Andover, and entered in 1865 
with the Class of °69. He passed his 
freshman year as a member of *69, then 
spent a year in business, and, entering 
the Class of °70 as a sophomore, was 
graduated with that Class. He was a 
Phi Beta Kappa man. After a few 
months in a Boston law office, he took 
charge of the high school in Concord 
until June, 1872. Entering the Co- 
lumbia Law School, New York, in 1872, 
he was graduated with the degree of 
LL.B. in 1875, and was admitted to the 
New York Bar. Going to San Fran- 
cisco in 1876, he was admitted to the 
California Bar, and practised in San 
Francisco for several years. For two 
years he was secretary of the Harvard 
Club of San Francisco. He returned to 
New York in 1880, and, as a private 
tutor, fitted many boys for Harvard 
and other colleges. For ten years he 
was assistant teacher in the Cutler 
School, established and conducted by 
Arthur H. Cutler, also of the Class of 
1870. This was for many years one of 
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the most popular and successful schools 
in New York. Beginning in 1896, 
Spaulding was for about eight years a 
member of the examining board of the 
Civil Service Commission of New York 
City. He was a resident member of the 
New York Harvard Club for thirty 
years, and also a member of the Reform 
Club. Returning to Massachusetts in 
1907, Spaulding’s principal occupation 
thereafter was at the State Infirmary 
in Tewksbury, where he had charge of 
the library, accounting, and welfare 
work. He was finally compelled to give 
up work because of failing eyesight. 
The death of his sister, last October, 
in her eighty-seventh year, depressed 
him greatly, and he failed steadily dur- 
ing the remaining months. In 1883, 
Spaulding married Eunice Adaline 
Ladd, of Lowell, who died in 1919. He 
had no children. 


1871 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 

719 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
Edward Farley Whitney died in New 
York City on February 9, 1928. He 
was born in Boston, April 26, 1851, the 
son of Israel and Mary Hopkins (Flagg) 
Whitney. He was prepared for college 
at E. S. Dixwell’s Latin School, Boston. 
He went to Calcutta in December, 
1871, and was connected with the firm 
of Whitney Brothers & Company of 
that city, first as clerk, and afterwards 
as partner until June, 1891, when he 
retired to become personal assistant to 
Jacob C. Rogers, who represented in 
Boston the firm of J. S. Morgan & 
Company, of London, and J. P. Morgan 
& Company, of New York. When this 
agency was closed, owing to the death 
of Mr. Rogers, he became, on January 
1, 1900, a partner in the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, of New York, 
and Drexel & Company, of Philadel- 
phia, with whom he was associated un- 
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til December 31, 1910, when he retired 
from active business. 


1874 
Dr. Cuartes M. Green, Sec. 

78 Marlborough St., Boston 
Nathaniel Dana Carlile Hodges died 
Ohio, November 25, 
1927, in his seventy-sixth year. He was 
born in Salem, April 19, 1852, fifth in 
descent from George Hodges, and son 


in Cincinnati, 


of John Hodges, one of the many men 
of Massachusetts Bay who ‘“‘used the 
sea,’ and who was in command of a 
ship before he was twenty-one. He 


“ec 


prepared for college in the Salem High 
School. After graduation, with Phi 
Beta Kappa rank, he studied chem- 
istry and physics in Hanover and at 
Heidelberg: the year 1876-77 he passed 
in the Harvard Graduate School, and 
was a private tutor in mathematics and 
From 1877 to 1881 he served 
the College as assistant in physics, and 


physics. 


studied the higher mathematics. In 
1883 he removed to New York, and 
became assistant editor of Science; two 
years later he was made editor, and 
served in this important position until 
1895. The following two years he was 
of the 
Library, and from this post he was 
called to the Harvard College Library, 


an assistant librarian Astor 


in which he served for three years, espe- 
cially engaged in the classification of 
scientific books. In April, 1900, he was 
chosen to be librarian of the Public 
Library of Cincinnati, Ohio, and here 
he served for twenty-five years, until 
failing health compelled his retirement. 
Mr. James Albert Green, President of 
the Trustees of the Cincinnati Library, 
and an intimate friend, said of Hodges’s 
service: ““N. D. C. Hodges served as 
public librarian for twenty-five years. 


He came from the library of Harvard 
of the first 
libraries of the country to adopt modern 


College, which was one 
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His long administration of 
our library was marked by a continuous 
growth of the institution and by in- 
creased efficiency in every department. 
He knew and loved books: he had a 
vast capacity for detail work. In his 
time we established more than twenty 
branch libraries, and more than sixty 


methods. 


sub-stations, and built up a system 
of distribution, of open shelves, of 
country-wide activity: it was in his 
time that the plan was worked out for 
serving the remote rural districts. It is 
impossible to praise him too highly. He 
was indefatigable in his work.’ An- 
other says of him: “A lover of books, 
and a scholar who ‘kept up his Greek,’ 
Mr. Hodges brought to his task enthusi- 
asm as well as technical efficiency. He 
was one of the first librarians in the 
country to trust the public. It was his 
theory that the gains derived from per- 
mitting easier access to books more 
than offset the depredations of the occa- 
sional book-thief. He invited the public 
to its library, and statistics show that 
the invitation was widely and eagerly 
accepted. Books now seek the man, 
instead of the man seeking books.’ In 
1879, for investigations in molecular 
physics, Hodges won the distinction of 
fellowship in the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and in 1882 in the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. He was president of 
the Ohio Library Association in 1904- 
05, and of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in 1909-10. The latter year he 
was chosen a member of the Chicago 
Public Library Advisory Commission. 
He traveled abroad extensively, in 1908 
visiting the unusually traveled Dal- 
matia, Herzegovina, and Bosnia. On 
May 13, 1886, Hodges married Adéle 
Louise Goepper, of Cincinnati, who sur- 
vives him. For many years their home 
Glendale, Hamilton 


was in County, 


where they found delight in the avoca- 
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tions of rural life. The funeral service 
of our classmate was holden in the 
Unitarian Church, Reading Road, Cin- 
cinnati: his body was buried in Spring 
Grove Cemetery. — The experiment of 
holding a Class luncheon at the Har- 
vard Club of Boston the first Wednes- 
day of every month, beginning last 
October, has proved very successful 
and enjoyable: sixteen different mem- 
bers have attended at times, and the 
average attendance has been nine. 


1875 
L. B. R. Briaas, See. 
6 Ash St., Cambridge 

Edward Ellis Hobart, clerk of the 
courts for Plymouth County, died 
January 22, after a long and desperate 
illness, which he bore with unfailing 
fortitude. He led a singularly unob- 
trusive life, happy in the affection of 
his wife and friends, and in the respect 
of all who knew him. — Nathan Mat- 
thews died suddenly December 11, 
1927, at Phillips House, Boston. The 
immediate cause of his death was em- 
bolism when he was apparently recover- 
ing after a surgical operation. He was 
a brilliant lawyer, an able student of 
history, government and economics, an 
actively public-spirited citizen who had 
held many positions of trust. From 
1891 to 1895 he was Mayor of Boston. 
His public services won for him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. in Harvard 
University. 


1876 
Emor H. Harprna, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

John King Berry died at his home in 
Cambridge, December 18, 1927. He 
was born at Randolph, November 8, 
1854, the son of Nehemiah Chase and 
Hannah Howe (King) Berry. He pre- 
pared for college at Roxbury Latin 
School; was admitted to the bar of 
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Suffolk County, January, 1880; was 
admitted to practice in United States 
courts and in the courts of Montana. 
He was a member of the American and 
Suffolk Bar Associations. He was a 
member of the firm of Berry and Upton, 
engaged in general law practice, 1891 
to 1911, and thereafter he practised in- 
dividually, his office being at 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. He was a member of 
the Massachusetts Senate in 1902. He 
was past master of Washington Lodge, 
F. and A.M., and member of other 
Masonic bodies; member of the Har- 
vard Alumni Chorus, and of the Apollo 
Club of Boston. He was married 
March 1, 1881, to Mary Ellen Brown 
of Providence, Rhode Island, who sur- 
vives him. They had four sons: Harold 
Haile, born in 1883, A.B. Harvard 
1904; Stanton King, born in 1889, 
graduate of Exeter in 1907; died Octo- 
ber 19, 1918, at Vangues, in Niévre, 
France; Francis Brown, born in 1892, 
A.B. Harvard, 1914; John King, Jr., 
born in 1898, A.B. Harvard, 1918. — 
F. S. Livingood is entering upon his 
forty-first year of service as president 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Reading, Pennsylvania. The 
board of managers, on January 17, 
1928, recognizing the occasion of the 
fortieth anniversary of his acceptance 
of the presidency of the Association, 
tendered him a complimentary dinner, 


in the Y.M.C.A. Building, in Reading. 


1877 


Dr. GarpNner W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

Since the publication of our Fiftieth 
Anniversary Report, it has been learned 
that a son of the Class, Roger Wolcott 
Hitchcock, Cornell, ’10, first lieutenant 
in the U.S. Air Service, who was killed 
near Chateau-Thierry, September 2, 
1918, received the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross and the Croix de Guerre with 
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palm.— Any one who knows the 
whereabouts of F. T. Rusk will confer 
a favor by notifying the Secretary. — 
A. M. Sherwood is now living at The 
Blackstone, 50 East 58th Street, New 
York City. — F. J. Wiley has changed 
his address to 7 East 48th Street, New 
York City. 


1879 
Woopwarp Hupson, Sec. 
82 Main St., Concord 
Addresses: Francis Almy, 167 College 
Street, Bufialo; W. B. de las Casas, 
Union Club, 8 Park Street, Boston. — 
Hoadly’s 


Hoadly, Jr., died at Cincinnati, Novem- 


George only son, George 
ber 16, 1927, at the age of thirty-two 
years, after an illness of some months. 
He enlisted in the Flying Corps of the 
United States Army at the outbreak 
of the World War and was in Scotland 





at the time of the Armistice. — Benja- 
min Rand, Librarian of the Philosophi- 
cal Library, from a recent perusal of 
the records of the Harvard Philosophi- 
cal Club, reports that the Club was 
1878-79 to 


secure “‘the advantages arising from 


originally organized in 
the discussion of philosophical subjects 
and to promote an interest in philoso- 
phy at Harvard University,” the mem- 
bership then not to exceed twenty. 
The original signers of the constitution 
were C. L. Wells, E. Robinson, W. B. 
Hill, Brooks, Kinney, Heard, Case, H. 
R. Sargent, Porter, Poor, Sylvester, 
S. H. Hill and Hyde, all of ’79, in that 
order. Ayers, Coverly and Thorp be- 
came members later the same year. 
Wells was president and Robinson sec- 
retary. In recent years the membership 
has averaged sixty. — George Chalmers 
Cutler died January 1, 1928, at his 
home, 61 Heath Street, Brookline. He 
was the son of John Lysander and 
Almira Amanda (Chamberlain) Cutler 
and was born at Exeter, Maine, Feb- 
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ruary 5, 1857, one of the ninth genera- 
of the Cutler 
country, which 


family in this 
settled at 
Hingham. His early education was in 


tion 


originally 


the schools at Bangor and he prepared 
for college at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
At Harvard he was a member of the 
Atheneum and Hasty Pudding and an 
editor of the Harvard Advocate. In the 
Nathan Mat- 
thews, °75, Cutler traveled in a birch- 


summer of 1879, with 
bark canoe over the principal rivers of 


France and Germany. In the fall he 


entered the Harvard Law School. 
Without completing the course he left 
Cambridge to enter the wholesale 


lumber business in which he continued 
until 1925, when he retired. He wrote 
to the Class Secretary, May 10, 1905: 
**T have offices in New York, Boston, 
Bangor, Ashland, St. John, and Camp- 
bellton, with mills in various parts of 
the country, chiefly through Maine and 
Canada. Our principal markets are in 
the United States, Canada, various parts 
of the United Kingdom, South America, 
South Africa, Australia. Inci- 
dentally we give employment to several 


and 


thousand people and I feel thereby that 
we are doing considerable good to our 
fellow-sufferers.”’ On July 24, 1912, he 
wrote: “I this 
morning to write a history of my life, 
but it And, in 
answer to a the 
Class Secretary, on August 1, 1912, he 


have your invitation 


is not worth while.” 


remonstrance from 


said: ‘There is nothing new to report 
in regard to myself. Still sawing wood.” 
His favorite club was his own home and 
his boys were his best playmates. He 
found time for golf at the Brookline 
Country Club and for salmon fishing 
in its season. In June, 1927, he had just 
months of travel 
abroad. He was married at Bangor in 
June, 1886, to Mary Franklyn Wilson, 
who died July 25, 1916. Their five sons, 
John ’09, Elliott, °09, Roger, ’11, 


returned from six 














George, °13, and Robert, 716, survive 
4 their parents, with seventeen grand- 
children. — Thus far the Secretary 

writes. — Wallace Macfarlane died in 

New York City January 19, 1928. He 

was born at St. John, New Brunswick, 
: December 3, 1856, the son of James and 
q Mary Ann (Cameron) Macfarlane. In 
College he soon distinguished himself as 
a scholar, specializing in history and 
economics. Henry Adams and Henry 
Cabot Lodge were then instructors in 
American history, and Macfarlane took 
their courses. He led a rather secluded 
life; those who had the good fortune to 
3 know him had to seek him out. Gradu- 
ating fourth scholar of the Class, with 
highest honors in history, he delivered 
his part at Commencement, and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He went to 
New York and spent a few months at 
the Columbia Law School. He was ad- 
mitted to the New York Bar in 1881, 
and entered the office of Charles P. 
Miller, an able trial lawyer, with whom, 
in 1884, he formed the partnership of 
Miller and Macfarlane, which con- 
tinued until Miller's death in 1887. In 
1888 he began sharing offices with 
Charles O. Brewster, ‘79, in a relation 
which continued until Brewster's death 





in 1912. Macfarlane was one of the 
counsel for the City of New York in the 
defense of the so-called Aqueduct 
Cases, brought by contractors to re- 
cover large sums for extra work done in 
building a new aqueduct and reservoirs. 
James C. Carter, °50, the leader of the 
New York Bar, led for the defense, and 
associated with him were Elihu Root 
and Austen G. Fox, ’69. Mr. Carter 
suggested to Fox that he retain an asso- 
ciate from the junior bar, and Fox, 
without hesitation, selected Macfarlane, 
on whom a heavy portion of the work 
4 fell. The litigation was protracted, 
ending with the decision in favor of the 
city by the Court of Appeals in 1893. 
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Macfarlane was one of the early mem- 
bers of the New York Reform Club, 
founded in 1888; he was chairman of 
its Tariff Reform Committee and from 
1899 to 1903 its president. His sound 
judgment, his capacity for clear state- 


ment and his driving power were de- 
voted to the objects for which the club 
was organized — Tariff Reform, Sound 
Money, Civil Service Reform and Mu- 
nicipal Reform. He was a vigorous 
supporter of President Cleveland and 
his policies and an equally vigorous op- 
ponent of David B. Hill and Tammany 
Hall. In January, 1892, the friends of 
Governor Hill, who was an active candi- 
date for the Presidency, called a snap 
convention. With Charles S. Fairchild, 
63, E. Ellery Anderson, William R. 
Grace, Robert Grier Monroe, and 
others, Macfarlane organized what was 
known as the Anti-Snap Movement 
which resulted in the defeat of Hill and 
the renomination of Cleveland. Mac- 
farlane was the man on whom his asso- 
ciates depended to draft resolutions, 
advise as to the law, and appear in 
court proceedings, and he was also 
greatly in demand asa political speaker. 
In 1894 President Cleveland appointed 
Macfarlane United States Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York. 
The nomination was held up in the 
Senate for months through the opposi- 
tion of Senator Hill, but Macferiane 
was confirmed in July, 1894, and served 
until January, 1898, with great distine- 
tion. One of the notable litigations 
during his term was the Government's 
suit against the Joint Traffic Associa- 
tion, which consisted of thirty-two rail- 
road companies, to enjoin alleged viola- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The 
case was argued for the Government by 
Macfarlane and for the defense by 
James C. Carter and Edward J. Phelps. 
The Circuit Court dismissed the bill, 
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and this decision was affirmed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals; but the 
Supreme Court reversed the lower 
courts and sustained the position taken 
by Macfarlane. In 1900 he formed a 
partnership with Edward B. Whitney, 
Yale °78, and Robert Grier Monroe, 
Princeton ‘81, under the name of Mac- 
farlane, Whitney and Monroe. In 1910 
Whitney was appointed by Governor 
Hughes a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, and the firm 
became Macfarlane and Monroe. Mac- 
farlane was retained in many important 
cases, including the suit which he 
brought for the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society against its officers and 
others, growing out of the insurance 
investigation conducted by Charles E. 
Hughes in 1905. One of his later cases 
was the Amos F. Eno will contest, 
where he represented Columbia Uni- 
versity. Governor Roosevelt appointed 
him with Austen G. Fox to investigate 
alleged frauds in connection with the 
widening and deepening of the Erie 
Canal. Governor Hughes appointed 
him commissioner to investigate charges 
against Louis Haffen, Borough Presi- 
dent of the Bronx, and on Macfarlane’s 
report the Governor removed Haffen. 
In 1916 a vacancy occurred on the 
bench of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
and efforts were made to induce Mac- 
farlane to accept an appointment. He 
had been suffering from a cataract and, 
although he had undergone a successful 
operation, he feared he would be unable 
to serve. It is certain that President 
Wilson would have appointed him had 
he been willing to accept, and his re- 
cord, from that time until his death, as 
referee and special master in many im- 
portant cases under appointment by 
Federal Judges shows that his fears 
were unfounded. As one of the Circuit 
Judges recently said, no matter how 
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complex and difficult a case might be, 
Macfarlane brought order out of chaos, 
and his reports were clear and sound. 
He was a member of the University, 
Century, and Harvard Clubs, of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, of which he had been vice- 
president, of the New York State Bar 
Association and the St. Andrew’s So- 
ciety. He never married. His brother, 
Ewen, C., and his sister, Mrs. A. M. 
Logan, survive him. The qualities 
which made Macfarlane a great lawyer 





characterized his whole life honesty, 
simplicity, clarity. With more ambi- 
tion he might have risen to any height 
in his profession. He would have been 
a great judge. But he lived the life he 
wished to live and it was a happy one. 
He possessed great personal charm; his 
manners were courteous and courtly; 
his conversation was interesting, his 
sense of humor keen. But the reserve 
which made him a recluse in College 
persisted through life. His closest 
friends counted it a triumph when they 
could persuade him to come to their 
houses to dine. 
frightened off by his apparent austerity, 
and were sur] rised, on taking heart of 
courage, to discover that he was an 


Acquaintances were 


affable gentleman and an agreeable 
companion. The truth is he found his 
delight in the intellectual life. The 
reason he did not seek companionship 
was not that he did not like his fellow 
men, but that he did not need them. 
He had a sensitive appreciation of 
others. He judged his friends and his 
opponents fairly and charitably. He 
was loyal and generous to those with 
whom he worked. He never held back 
when there was a hard job to do; but 
he did not go out of his way to find one 
— he had ample intellectual resources 
for his own contentment. He was a 
creature of fixed habits. At the Reform 
Club he dined every night at the same 
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table with the same men. In later years 
at the University Club he dined alone, 
unless some one made bold to sit with 
him; then, after reading in the library 
or reading room, on the stroke of the 
clock he would start down Fifth Avenue 
to his rooms in the Benedict in Wash- 
ington Square. In the summer he went 
for a definite nuntber of days to the 
Adirondacks and walked. The impair- 
ment of his sight necessitated a modifi- 
cation of his habits of life, but he 
formed new ones and adhered to them. 
He never revisited Cambridge after he 
graduated, and he never attended a 
Harvard dinner or celebration; but the 
provisions of his will prove his loyalty 
to his College and his appreciation of 
what he owed to his Alma Mater. 


—C.C. B. 


1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

Henry Wilson Savage, son of M. 
Henry and Betsey T. (Woodhouse) 
Savage, was horn at Alton, New Hamp- 
shire, March 21, 1859. He bore the 
name of his earliest ancestor in this 
country, who settled in New Hamp- 
shire in 1638. He prepared for Harvard 
at the Boston Latin School, where he 
made many lifelong friendships. After 
graduation he entered the real estate 
business and became a partner of Sam- 
uel Rice. After the death of Mr. Rice 
in 1885, the business, which was later 
incorporated, was coiducted and 
greatly developed under the style of 
Henry W. Savage. It has been for 
many years one of the largest and best- 
known offices in New England. In 1894 
Savage became interested in a real 
estate development which included the 
building of the Castle Square (now 
Arlington) Theatre in Boston. Finan- 
cial difficulties having arisen, Savage 
took full charge, completed the build- 
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ing, and put it in the hands of a mana- 
ger. When things did not go right he 
himself took over the active manage- 
ment of the theatre —a bold step for 
one not experienced in that line of 
business, but he turned apparent fail- 
ure into success. He believed and 
proved that the public would enjoy and 
support grand opera in English and 
clean, well-produced operettas. Among 
the best known of his productions were 
Parsifal (the first performance in this 
country); Madam Butterfly, The Girl of 
the Golden West, The Merry Widow, 
Madam X, Every Woman, and The Col- 
lege Widow. A theatrical writer has 
said that Savage had to his credit over 
fifty successful productions, a remarka- 
ble record. This change from a real 
estate man to an impresario did not 
come in a moment, but, beginning with 
the Castle Square experience, he gradu- 
ally became more interested in his 
operatic and theatrical enterprises, dis- 
posing of his real estate business in 
Boston, and making New York his 
headquarters. Of course he made regu- 
lar trips to Europe, seeking novelties 
for American production. He also 
spent as much time as he could on his 
farm and house-boat in Florida. He 
always made a strong effort to be pre- 
sent at the annual Class Dinner in Bos- 
ton, and from his hospital bed tele- 
phoned a cheerful message last June. 
It is difficult to describe Savage to those 
who did not know him. A tall, rather 
spare figure, wavy dark hair with little 
streaks of white, keen eyes, expressive 
mouth, he must have been impressive 
in uniform when serving during the 


war as lieutenant-colonel of the New 
York City Police Reserves. The stories 
of his absent-mindedness and capacity 
for losing things are the delight of his 
friends. There is a story of his losing 
his shoes in the Pullman coming up 
from Florida, and he is credited with 
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having mislaid every hat he ever 


bought. 
a fantastic, uncomfortable Japanese 


There is another story of 


chair in his office in which he seated 
persons whose visits he desired to limit. 
His friends were a cross-section of the 
humanity with whom he was brought 
in contact, and the theatrical world 
seems to have felt his passing deeply. 
A member of it has written for a New 
York journal as follows: “A gallant 
gentleman of the theatre has taken his 
last o» was 
identified with a dubious production. 


curtain. . name was never 
He believed in beauty, in romance and 
adventure; and his faith in the sense 
and taste of the American public was 
vindicated by the popularity of his pro- 
ductions. Names tarnish easily in the 
tinsel] of the theatre. Colonel 


Savage brought to the playhouse a 


world 


background of New England tradition. 
To an honorable name he has added the 
The theatre 
is a better place because he worked in 
it.” Savage died at Phillips House 
(Massachusetts General Hospital), Bos- 
ton, November 29, 1927. He was 
married in 1889 to Alice L. Batcheler, 
and she and their son John Batcheler 
(Harvard, 1912), and daughter, Bet- 
now Mrs. Daniel L. Brown), sur- 


prestige of achievement. 


tina 
vive him. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, See. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 
Townsend is reported busy writing 
certain notes upon his recent journey 
around the world. — Jed How is re- 
covering from a serious illness, making 
improvement “nothing short of miracu- 


lous,”’ and reports that he is ‘‘comfort- 
able, as a loafer, but very unhappy to 
be compelled to loaf.’ —It is an- 
nounced that new issues are in prepara- 
tion of Lummis’s well-known books, 


“‘The Spanish Pioneers” and ‘My 
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Friend Will.”’ — Starr, as a Gold Star 
Parent, made the address at the dedi- 
cation of the Winnetka War Memorial. 
— Charles Hooper Jackson, who was 
born, the eldest of nine children, at 
Newport, Kentucky, May 1, 1858, died 
at Napa Soda _ Springs, 
November 26, 1927. 


Putnam 


California, 
Jackson was the 
son of John and Louisiana 
(Hooper) Jackson. The family moved 
to San Francisco in 1869, and Jackson 
entered Harvard from the San Fran- 
cisco High School. After graduation he 
went to the law school of the University 
of California, where he received his 
LL.B. in 1884. 
the bar, he was in the office of General 


W.-H. L. 


studied. From 1894 he was in practice 


After his admission to 
Barnes, where he had also 
for himself. He became active in poli- 
tics, as his father had been before him; 
and his political and legal residence was 
Napa 


munity he came to be a leading citizen, 


Soda Springs, in which com- 
held in affection and high esteem. His 
father was spoken of as “‘statesman, 


soldier, railroad builder, founder of 
Napa Soda Springs, recognized leader 
of the Republican forces of California”’; 
and the son followed worthily in his 
father’s footsteps. He was successively 
district 
attorney, deputy attorney-general. He 
stumped the State for McKinley and 
After the fire of 1906, in 


which his home in San Francisco, and 


court commissioner, assistant 


Roosevelt. 


his office, and all his belongings were 
destroyed, he retired finally to his 
mountain home in Napa Soda Springs. 
He made record in the Class’s Fortieth 
Year Report that he was “‘living a life 
of philosophic and literary ease after 
twenty-five years of law and tempestu- 
ous politics.”” He was a charter member 
and director of the Dirigo Club (Re- 
publican), a member of the Central Re- 
publican Club, and of the Olympic 


Athletic Club, the California Athletic 
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Club, as well as of the Harvard Club of 
San Francisco, and president of the 
Avon Shakespearean Society. He was 
a Mason, Knight Templar, Odd Fellow, 
Elk. He 
December 15, 1886, Harriet Elizabeth 


married in San Francisco, 


Couch. His son, John Putnam, 3d, is 
a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, 1919. — Howard Elliott, who 
in June, 1927, received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from Carleton College, 
Minnesota, received in December, 
1927, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In presenting him for this 
honor, Mr. Charles Day characterized 
him as “an outstanding figure for all 
time in the field of railway development 
and operation; an acknowledged au- 
thority on railway economics and man- 
agement, and a man of wide public in- 
On December 17, Elliott de- 
livered an interesting address before the 
Club of Philadelphia on 


“The Present in Engineering,” 


terests.”” 


Engineers’ 
which 
appeared in part in Railway Age for 
December 24, 1927. — Willis Watson, 
the son of Barron Crowell and Julia 
(Willis) Watson, was born at Morris- 
town, New Jersey, October 11, 1859. 
He died at Bernard, Maine, January 6, 
1928. Watson entered College from 
St. Mark’s School, Southboro. After 
graduation he entered the Harvard 
Medical School, receiving his M.D. in 
1885, and acting as surgical house- 
officer at the Boston City Hospital from 
December, 1883, to June, 1885. He 
began practice immediately after leav- 
ing the school, at Fremont, Mount 
Desert Island, and he had remained on 
the island all his life, except for occa- 
sional trips South, pursuing his chosen 
profession, and part of the time engag- 
ing in the real estate business. He was 
married, October 12, 1881, to Viola 
Helen Benson, who survives him, as do 
his two sons and a daughter. — Rod- 
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erick Stebbins, who died January 29, 
1928, at his home in Milton, was born 
at Portland, Maine, September 2, 1859, 
the son of Horatio (II. U. °48) and 
Mary Ann Stebbins. He 
entered College from the San Francisco 
High For after 
graduation he private 
school, or with private pupils, in San 
He then entered the Har- 
vard Divinity School, where he re- 
ceived his S8.T.B. in 1886. 
mediately to the First Parish Unitarian 


(Fisher) 


School. two years 


taught at a 
Francisco. 
He went im- 


Church of Milton, first as associate to 
the Reverend Frederick Frothingham, 
and later, in 1889, as pastor; and there 
he remained until a short time ago, he 
retired, and became Minister-Emeritus. 
In 1908, this parish, which Stebbins 
served so long and so faithfully, cele- 
brated its significant two hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Aside from 
occasional journeys to the Coast, or 
abroad, Stebbins led a quiet and un- 
eventful life, but one of good works. 
Aside from his parish duties, he gave 
his time to several larger interests. He 
was Milton Public 
Library and of the Milton Convalescent 


trustee of the 


Home and Hospital, secretary of the 
Society for Ministerial Relief, as also of 
Mis- 
sionary Society. He was assistant sec- 
retary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel among Indians and 
Others in North and a 
director of the Massachusetts Congre- 
gational Charitable Society. He was at 


the Massachusetts Evangelical 


America, 


one time moderator of the Boston Asso- 
ciation of Ministers. He was married, 
October 2, 1901, to Edith Endicott, 
daughter of Joseph Mason and Emma 
(Endicott) Marean, of Cambridge, who, 
with two sons, survives him. 
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1882 
Henry W. Cunnincuaw, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 
C.. 


of Rhetoric and Oratory, and more 


Copeland, Boylston Professor 


familiarly known to his classmates and 
friends as “Copey,” has resigned his 
professorship to take effect at the close 
of the present academic year. He will 
continue to occupy his room in Hollis 
Hall and be at home there as usual to 
students and friends. — Percival Mer- 
ritt has just published through the 
Harvard University Press his second 
book on Mrs. Piozzi, entitled ‘‘The 
True Story of the So-Called Love Let- 
ters of Mrs. Piozzi.’’ — Chief Justice 
W. I. McCoy, of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, was one of 
the Judges at the Ames Competition at 
the Harvard Law School on January 
20.— C. F. Mason, the former Bursar 
of the College, who has been in Europe 
for a year, with the exception of a brief 
visit home of six weeks last summer, 
sailed from Naples early in January for 
a trip around the world, and will be 
home again in time for Commencement. 
— The recent deaths of members of the 
Class have been greater in number than 
ever before in our forty-five years. 
Since September 26 nine members have 
died, leaving the Class with ninety- 
seven living A.B. men and fourteen 
temporary members. — John Preston, 
of New Ipswich, New Hampshire, died 
November 26, 1927, at Washington, 
D.C., where he had gone to spend the 
His death came suddenly as 
the result of a shock, of which he had 
already had one a year or so before and 
for the last few years he had been in 
feeble health. The son of William 
Arthur Preston, of the Ciass of 1854, he 
was born in 1860 at New Ipswich and 
fitted for College at the Appleton Acad- 
emy in that town, where he has always 
made his home in the old family man- 


winter. 
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sion, and carried on the traditions of 
his family as country squire, and been 
a member of the boards of the local 
enterprises as well as representing his 
town in the State Legislature where he 
served as chairman of the Committee 
on Education. He studied law for a 
time, but most of his life has been spent 
as teacher, student, and literary man, 
though he had traveled more or less in 
this country and abroad. He never 
married, but had a devoted niece who 
was at times a member of his house- 
hold, Elizabeth Preston, a graduate of 
Radcliffe and Mrs. 
Cleveland. He passed several winters 
in Boston and there lived long at the 
Hotel Bellevue, himself devoted in his 
care of an aged aunt. — Alfred Marston 
Allen died in Cincinnati December 2, 
1927, from complications arising from a 


now James, of 


surgical operation. Born in 1860 in the 
near-by city of Glendale which had 
always been his home, he fitted for 
College at the Hughes High Schoo} in 
Cincinnati and after graduation studied 
law in the Law School in that city and 
then became a practising attorney 
making a specialty of patent law, in 
which he became an authority, and in 
which his two sons were associated with 
him. He had been president of the Cin- 
cinnati Bar Association and of the Uni- 
versity Club in that city, and in his 
home city of Glendale he had filled 
many public offices, including those 
of Mayor and president of the Board 
of Education. 
Harvard man and always attended the 


He was a most loyal 


meetings of the Associated Clubs and 
served on some of the club committees. 
He was married in 1885 to Miss Hannah 
C. Smith, of Cincinnati, who survives 
him with two sons, Marston, Harvard 
708, Erastus Smith, Harvard ’09, and 
two daughters, Miss Bertha M. Allen 
and Mrs. Matthew A. Green. — Henry 
Hamilton Sherwood died at his home 
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in Oakland, California,: December 9, 
1927, the result of heart trouble from 
which he had suffered for the past six 
or more months. Born in San Fran- 
cisco in 1859, he had always lived in 
that city or its suburbs. He was a well- 
known figure in our College days, a 
member of our famous Class Crew that 
won the races in our Junior and Senior 
years, and a member of the Hasty 
Pudding Club and Zeta Psi Society. 
After graduation he spent a year at the 
Harvard Law School, and then returned 
to San 
chant, establishing the importing firm 
with his 


Francisco and became a mer- 
of Sherwood & Sherwood 
cousin and later merging it into the 
Sherwood Company, of which he was 
president. He and his wife were both 
excellent golfers and he was fond of all 
out-of-door exercises and a devoted 
member of the Sierra Club of mountain 
climbers. He often said that a month 
with the club on one of its outings would 
add ten years to a man’s life. He was 
married in New York in 1885 to Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Warner, who survives 
him, as do his three children, Henry 
Warner Sherwood, Mary Sherwood, 
and Mrs. Avis Sherwood Newton, all of 
whom live in Oakland. — George 
Washington Dickerman died January 
5, 1928, at his home in New York City. 
He was buried at Randolph, the town 
where he was born in 1859. He fitted 
for college at Adams Academy in 
Quincy and was admitted to Harvard 
in July, 1877, with the Class of ’81 with 
which he remained for two years. He 
was out of College during 1879-80, but 
returned in the fall of 1880 as a member 
of our Class and graduated in 1882. He 
then taught at the Berkeley School in 
New York City for seven years with 
the exception of a year spent in Europe. 
After that he became interested in the 
manufacture and sale of typewriting 
machines, serving as an official in sev- 
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eral companies and rising to a high 


position in this business, at the time of 
his death being a vice-president of the 
Remington Company and president of 
the Smith-Premier Company. As vice- 
president of the Monarch Company in 
1904 he introduced the new Monarch 
visible typewriter in England and on 
the Continent of Europe. He spent 
several years there in this work. He 
traveled much in connection with his 
business, even going to Australia some 
years earlier. For the last year or two 
he had suffered much from severe pains 
in the bones about his hips and for 
several months before his death was 
obliged to use crutches and could only 
occasionally go to his office. He was 
married July 11, 1922, at London, Eng- 
land, to Mrs. Ida Rock Norton, a native 
of Philadelphia, whom he had known 
for many years. — William Enos Stone 
died at his home in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, January 14, 1928, after a 
brief illness from acute nephritis. De- 
scending from families that had been 
prominent in New England since Co- 
lonial times, he was born in Boston in 
1859. He received his early education 
at the Brookline High School and at 
Geneva and Vevey in Switzerland and 
at Munich in Bavaria, and finished his 
fitting for college under private tuition. 
He was well known in the Class and 
had a large circle of friends, being a 
member of the Hasty Pudding Club. 
After graduation he spent a year at 
Dover, New Hampshire, studying cot- 
ton manufacturing, and then removed 
to Greensboro, North Carolina, and 
engaged for some years in cotton manu- 
facturing. But in 1900 he gave up busi- 
ness and had since been engaged in 
teaching, for some years at the old 
Academy at Edenton, North Carolina, 
and at Charleston, South Carolina. In 
1903 he was elected to the chair of 
English at St. Mary’s School in Ra- 
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leigh, a position he filled with success up 
to the time of his death, when he was 
the head of his department, respected 
and liked by his pupils. He was a de- 
vout Episcopalian and as St. Mary’s 
was a Church School he had often led 
the devotions in the chapel where his 
funeral services were held. He was 
married in 1888 to Miss Sue Weir Dick, 
daughter of Judge Dick, of the Supreme 
Court, who survives him with a daugh- 
ter Florence, wife of Ernest P. Hough. 
— Edward Wild Baker died suddenly 
January 26, 1928, at his home in Brook- 
line, the town where he was born in 
1859 and in whose schools he fitted for 
College. After graduation he spent 
several years in the office of the Mexi- 
can Central Railroad, becoming pur- 
chasing agent of the company. In 1897 
he became private secretary to Charles 
F. Sprague, ’79, the Congressman from 
his district, and from then on his life 
was devoted to the political interests of 
his town and district; he filled many 
important positions. In 1898 he became 
town clerk of Brookline, said to be the 
wealthiest town in the country, suc- 
ceeding his father who had held the 
office for forty-six years, so that father 
and son filled this important position 
for over three quarters of a century. 
Year after year he was chosen to this 
important office and was in addition 
clerk of the town meetings and of 
sundry committees. He was regarded 
as one of the best-informed men on 
municipal and public affairs in the town. 
He was married in 1888 to Miss Alice 
Gertrude Souther, of Melrose, who sur- 
vives him. He had had two children, 
both of whom died young. 


1883 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 
Twenty-seven men were present at 
a@ very pleasant mid-winter lunch on 











January 14. Brackett presided, and 
Percy Eaton, as an almost eye-witness, 
told about the sinking of the sub- 
marine S-4 at Provincetown. Eaton 
had gone into the matter very carefully 
and talked with Secretary Wilbur and 
some of the higher officers, and was able 
to detail not only exactly what hap- 
pened, but also to give us certain data 
as to how the accident could have been 
prevented. He seemed to think that 
the S-4 was careless in not seeing the 
Paulding approaching. Some discus- 
sion ensued and Horace Binney, who 
had cruised in those waters, dissented 
very strongly. The only other speaker 
was Grandgent who, as chairman of the 
board of trustees, spoke about the 
new buildings of the Roxbury Latin 
School.— Jeffrey Brackett spoke at a 
luncheon of old and new workers in 
family welfare at the Conference on 
Family Life in America in Buffalo on 
October 4 and read a poem of challenge 
which in “a Spirit of Youth”’ he had writ- 
ten. — An altar and reredos in mem- 
ory of Edmund Swett Rousmaniere 
were dedicated on Christmas Day, 
1927, at the Cathedral Church of Saint 
Paul, in Boston. — C. P. Perin writes 
from Port Said that he is off again on 
the “‘out trail’? which he didn’t expect 
to take again. He speaks of blast fur- 
naces to be built in China and South 
Africa and Brazil and various other 
portions of the earth’s surface, so that 
our dynamic Civil Engineer is still go- 
ing strong as ever. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, See. 
70 State St., Boston 

Bartow Bee Ramage died in Gulf- 
port, Mississippi, September 30, 1927. 
He was born in Newberry, South Caro- 
lina, August 8, 1860, the son of Burr 
Johnstone and Sarah Ann (Wilson) 
Ramage. He prepared for college at 
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Newberry Male Academy and New- 
berry College. After graduating from 
Harvard, he was engaged in newspaper 
work in Massachusetts and then in 
teaching and tutoring in private schools 
in New York City, attending at the 
same time lectures at the Columbia 
Law School. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1889. He decided not to follow 
the profession of law and prepared him- 
self for the ministry. He was ordained 
deacon in 1891 and priest in 1892. For 
two years thereafter he served as chap- 
lain and secretary to Rt. Rev. Charles 
Todd Quintard, second Bishop of Ten- 
nessee. Thereafter until 1897 he was 
rector of Saint Peter’s in Nashville and 
priest in the Church of Saint Paul’s in 
Murfreesboro. In February, 1897, he 
became rector of Saint Andrew’s Par- 
ish, Fort Worth, Texas, Diocese of 
Dallas, where he remained for nineteen 
years. He then became rector of Saint 
Luke’s Church, Memphis. After six 
years, his health having become im- 
paired, he spent a year in England rest- 
ing and attending lectures at Oxford. 
In January, 1925, he went to Gulfport, 
Mississippi, as rector of the Church of 
Saint Peter’s-by-the-Sea. In all mat- 
ters connected with the several parishes 
of which he had charge he was earnestly 
active, and contributed materially to 
their welfare and growth. He had been 
clerical deputy several times to the 
General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States and a 
member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion appointed by that body. While in 
Dallas he was president of the Standing 
Committee of the Diocese for several 
years and was one of the examining 
chaplains. For many years he was 
special preacher at the Masonic 
Widows’ and Orphans’ House, State of 
Texas. From 1913 to 1919 he was a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
the General Theological Seminary in 





New York. He was noted as a brilliant 
speaker and a scholar of unusual abil- 
ity. He was married, June 26, 1894, to 
Miss Ethel Purvis, of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. She survives him with two 
daughters, Ethel and Sarah Thorpe. — 
The honorary degree of S.T.D. was con- 
ferred in June by the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, upon E. S. 
Drown. He is Professor of Systematic 
Divinity at the School. — Rev. S. A. 
Eliot was elected on January 4, 1928, 
chairman of the United States Board of 
Indian Commissioners. 


1885 
Henry M. Wiu1ams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

The Class of ’85 led the 1927 list of 
donors to the Harvard Fund Council 
with eighty-three subscriptions, being 
fifty-eight per cent of the living number 
of graduates, moving up from seventh 
place held in 1926. Credit for the result 
is due Class Agent Presbrey. — Walter 
Atherton is one of the architects for the 
newest schoolhouse in Medford. — S. S. 
Bartlett is counsel for the United States 
certifying the titles of the Cape Cod 
Canal purchase. — Ex-Governor F. S. 
Billings was one of the leaders of the 
Red Cross Committee in charge of the 
Vermont flood relief work. —C. W. 
Birtwell has changed his residence from 
Boston to New York and now is assist- 
ant director of the Stable Money Asso- 
ciation, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. —R. W. Boyden served as 
counsel for the Executive Committee 
of the New England Conference Aid for 
relief of the Vermont flood sufferers. — 
F. A. Delano had again to visit Geneva 
in connection with his work in Persia, 
relating to the use and trade in opium. 
He is a member of the Mississippi 
River Flood Commission. He and 
his sister-in-law each gave $5000 to 
the Newburgh, New York, Unitarian 
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Church, for a memorial to his sister, 
Mrs. Hitch. — “The Clammer,” one 
of the most popular of the novels of the 
late W. J. Hopkins, has been selected 
for reprinting in the Golden Book, 
where it appeared last summer. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company brought out a 
new illustrated edition of his whaling 
story “Thar She Blows!” after his 
death. His ““Sandman”’ books are still 
selling as well as ever. — Daniel Kel- 
leher is the head of the Seattle National 
Bank which in December declared the 
largest ‘“‘melon” in the history of the 
State of Washington — $100 stock di- 
vidend and thirty per cent cash divi- 
dend. — H. W. Marsh has given up his 
lease of Warwick Castle and all resi- 
dence in England. — G. R. Nutter was 
elected president of the Massachusetts 
Bar Association at the annual meeting 
held in Plymouth, December 17. — P. 
E. Presbrey resigned as vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Boston 
December 1, after a service with that 
bank and the National Bank of Re- 
demption, which it had merged, of 
forty-two years. He is making a long 
vacation tour abroad. — Dr. W. S. 
Thayer was given the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science by the University 
of Chicago, October 31, 1927, at the 
formal opening of the University 
Clinics and new Medical Laboratories 
on the University Quadrangle. — Prof. 
E. L. Whitney gives four courses in 
economics and sociology, two each 
alternate year, in the National Uni- 
versity at Washington. — G. L. Win- 
lock has given up his home in Cam- 
bridge and moved to Philadelphia to 
be near his married son’s family. — 
Hon. S. E. Winslow’s work on the 
United States Board of Mediation has 
necessitated his residence in Washing- 


ton for a large part of each year since 
his service began. 
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1886 

Apams D. Crar iin, Sec. 

98 Nichols Ave., Watertown 

Eugene Howard Babbitt died at the 
Hartford Hospital November 19, 1927. 
After graduation Babbitt held several 
positions as Instructor, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, and Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at different institutions, serving 
for a time at Dartmouth College. Later 
he retired to Bridgewater, Connecticut, 
and was interested in the production of 
honey, and became locally known as a 
prominent apiarian. During the last 
few years he visited Boston from time 
to time, and his classmates were always 
pleased to meet him at the Wednesday 
Luncheons at the Harvard Club. Dur- 
ing the War he was a translator in the 
Department of Justice. — Babcock has 
changed his address to 100 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, Room 1607. — 
Beal, who for many years has been 
associated with the American Embassy 
at the Court of St. James’s, has been 
elected president of the Harvard Club 
of London. — Webster writes that in 
the course of an extensive trip through 
Ohio he passed a pleasant hour at the 
State Capitol with Clinton Collins, 
whom he found engrossed in the work 
of analyzing, editing, and reporting the 
current decisions of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, work which has engaged his 
attention with increasing output for 
sixteen years or more. The Reports 
now appear at the rate of three volumes 
a year, every volume of which carries 
the name of “‘ Clinton Collins, Assistant 
Reporter of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio.” — One of the recent publica- 
tions from the Harvard University 
Press is a work by Frothingham en- 
titled “‘All These” containing 
critical sketches of John Fiske, John 
Ruskin, Edward Everett Hale, William 
Everett, George Hodges, Charles W. 
Eliot, and others, and with a memoir 


and 
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of the author. — Hight’s present mail- 
ing address is Walker Johnson Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. — Benjamin 
Thomas Hill died in Worcester, Novem- 
ber 9, 1927. Hill was well known as an 
antiquary and had done much work for 
the American Antiquarian Society. An 
undertaking which took several years of 
his later life was the compilation of the 
General Artemas Ward manuscripts, 
which task was entrusted to him by the 
Artemas Ward Corporation. These are 
beautifully bound as a set of several 
volumes. All are hand-illuminated by 
Hill, who was a master of this craft. 
The volumes were presented by the Ar- 
temas Ward Corporation to the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, where 
they deep interest 
and admiration. Other works by Hill 
are his “Diary of Isaiah Thomas,” a 


have aroused 


profusely illustrated history of trans- 
portation, and a history of social life 
at Harvard, his Alma Mater. His col- 
lection of early Worcester prints is one 
of the finest if not the finest in existence. 
These undertakings constituted only a 
part of the work to which he devoted 
most of his life. — In the management 
of his business Hood has always been 
a pioneer in improving conditions of 
employment. Better wages, greater 
thrift, better physical and social work- 
ing conditions, better health, fewer ac- 
cidents, and many improvements in 
the status of the employees of the Hood 
Rubber Company have been his aspira- 
tions. He, therefore, has a justifiable 
pride in the report of the United States 
Public Health Service, ‘That the em- 
ployees of the Hood Rubber Company 
have a better health and accident re- 
cord than any other industrial group 
reported.’’ — A classmate has recently 
received a letter from Mrs. Mabel 
Huddleston, widow of John Henry 
Huddleston, the first Class Secretary of 
*86. Mrs. Huddleston is an A.M. from 
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Bryn Mawr. A son, Clyde Harold 
Huddleston, graduated from Harvard 
in 1922 and is now at the Georgia Tech, 
Atlanta. The elder daughter, Margaret 
Susan, A.B. from Smith, married John 
Theodore Cross, LL.B. Harvard 1919. 
They have four children, one a name- 
sake of his grandfather. The younger 
daughter, Jean Fuller Huddleston, is a 
senior at Bryn Mawr. — Libby is pre- 
paring a ‘Genealogical Dictionary of 
Maine and New Hampshire,” an ambi- 
tious work of five parts with title-page 
containing the motto, ‘Biography is 
the rudder of History, both court ship- 
wreck without Genealogy.” Libby’s 
address is Charles Thornton Libby, 
Yarmouth, Maine. He has held the 
position of secretary of the Maine His- 
torical Society, and is well known 
throughout the State for painstaking 
work in matters of local history. — 
Mallory has been reappointed on the 
Faculty of the Harvard Medical School 
with the title of Professor of Pathology, 
a new professorship which he is emi- 
nently qualified to fill. — Noble has 
moved his home to 1165 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. — Pudor has been 
elected a member of the American 
College of Physicians. — Rose has 
dramatized the novel ‘‘Janice Mere- 
dith”’ as a play in four acts. He will be 
remembered as the active manager 
years ago of one of the Boston theatres. 
— Santayana has published a second 
volume of his system of philosophy en- 
titled “‘Platonism and the Spiritual 
Life.” — John McQuaid Thompson 
died at Nashville, Tennessee, October 
29, 1927. After graduating from Har- 
vard Medical School, Thompson 
practised medicine in Boston for a 
number of years until his health began 
to fail him, and he became interested in 
nervous diseases and insanity, and for 
several was connected with 
private hospitals for the treatment of 


years 
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nervous diseases. When the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau was organized, 
he became interested in the problem of 
the rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors 
and became connected with the Bureau 
as a psychiatrist, and was transferred to 
Nashville, Tennessee, about two years 
ago, and was on the board of awards 
for the Southern territory. He devel- 
oped an infection in his left instep 
which retarded the circulation of the 
blood and the doctors planned to ampu- 
tate his leg, but he died two days before 
the operation was to be performed. Up 
to the last he maintained a very warm 
affection for Exeter and Harvard and 
his classmates. — Lewis Amasa Wood 
died at his home in Ponchatoula, Lou- 
isiana, June 3, 1927, after a two months’ 
illness, succumbing to an attack of 
heart disease. He was born in Roxbury, 
November 4, 1862. He prepared for 
college at Chauncy Hall School. After 
leaving Harvard he moved to Macon, 
Georgia, where he was interested in the 
Georgia Quincy Granite Company and 
Cotton Warehouse business. Owing to 
ill health he moved to Ponchatoula, 
Louisiana, where he was engaged in 
farming and was postmaster for eleven 
years. He was senior warden of All 
Saints’ Episcopal Church and was an 
active church worker, his motto of life 
being, “‘ Faith, Hope, and Charity, and 
the greatest of these is Charity.” It 
was largely due to his efforts that the 
church was built. He was buried in 
Ponchatoula. — The mid-winter Class 
luncheon was held at the Harvard 
Club, February 11, about thirty being 
present. Weed presided as toastmaster 
and the principal addresses were by 
Wilson, descriptive of international 
convention in the interest of peace in 
the Pacific Ocean, and by Sedgwick re- 
calling his personal observations of the 
Fascisti movement in Italy. Both of 
these addresses were unusual, coming 
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from personal participants in the events 
described. The Class Committee had 
collected an exhibit of books written by 
members of the Class, and old-time 
pictures of Class incidents, and this 
added very much to the pleasure of the 
luncheon. 
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Herbert L. Crark, Sec. 

$21 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Archibald Cary Coolidge. To all 
who knew him, and there were many, 
the death of Archie Coolidge was a 
great shock; to those of his classmates 
who live away from Boston, it was a 
great surprise. Probably the most emi- 
nent and best known of our Class, he 
will be sincerely mourned and sadly 
missed. He is a great loss. I will leave 
to others, better fitted than I, to write 
of him and his work, in the GRADUATES’ 
MaGazineE or in the Alumni Bulletin, 
but I must speak of one trait, evident 
in College, that was probably the basis 
of all his success, namely, his deter- 
mination to master thoroughly the task 
in front of him. He said once that in 
his sophomore year he found that his 
scholastic standing was not what he 
thought it ought to be, so he set to and 
through this very determination suc- 
ceeded in so raising his marks that he 
graduated with honors and became a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa. Of the 
lighter things, many of us will remem- 
ber his boxing in the gymnasium meets. 
I am not enough of an authority to 
know whether it was skilful or not, but 
he certainly had a knack of making 
things very uncomfortable for his 
opponent. The University Library, 
known as the Widener Library, was his 
crowning work. That alone is enough 
to carry his name far into the future. 
In everything he attempted he showed 
a thoroughness, a determination, and 
an intelligence that was sure to bring 
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success in the end. Besides this loss, 
other things seem to dwindle into in- 
significance, but I must report on mat- 
ters that have come to my attention. — 
Mark Howe keeps on in his successful 
literary career. His last works of which 
I have knowledge are two that he has 
edited, ‘‘Marching with Sherman,”’ 
being passages from letters and cam- 
paign diaries of Henry Hitchcock, and 
“Later Years of the Saturday Club.” 
— Wallace Nutting has published 
“Photographic Art Secrets.’’ — J. H. 
Woods, 
Harvard, is the Harvard Exchange Pro- 


Professor of Philosophy at 
fessor at the Sorbonne this winter. His 
address is 9 rue Delambre, Paris XIV, 
France. He made an address at the 
celebration of the centenary of the 
birth of Marcelin Berthelot and also 
spoke at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology at 
Paris. — 8. B. Stanton’s new book, en- 
titled **The Fourth in the Furnace,” is 
a collection of thirty essays, published 
by Minton, Balch & Company, New 
York. 
its book comments says, ‘‘Here are 


The Chicago Evening Post, in 


thirty essays, brilliant and _ scintillat- 
ing.” — B. L. Robinson wrote me from 
Switzerland in June, before our Class 
Reunion, that he greatly regretted his 
inability to attend our anniversary, and 
this letter reminds me that of the four 
Robinsons in our Class, all were present 
except “B. L.”’ — and he was too far 
away across the sea to be with us, ex- 
cept in spirit. — R. T. Osgood writes 
from New York that he has been abroad 
since 1916, when he volunteered for 
hospital service in France. Later he 
joined the American Red Cross and did 
some very active work near the front. 
After the Armistice he accepted a posi- 
tion in the American Graves Registra- 
tion Service. For a while he was in 
northern France, running a_ poultry 
farm, but a sudden call to New York 
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because of his brother’s death made 
him sell his interest in the farm and 
come home. He writes: “I mean now 
to return to the Continent, but to hold 
Health is 
very good, am a bachelor, no distin- 


myself free from business. 


guished medals, have joined no social 
clubs worth noting.” He sends _ his 
greeting to all of his classmates and 
gives his permanent address for the 
present — care of Mrs. A. P. Culver, 
135 East 66th Street, New York City. 
— Elisha Hunt Allen, Jr., died in New 
York, January 13, 1927. 
College for one year only, the freshman 
year, and left us to enter the banking 
business with the firm of Blake Bro- 
thers & Co. In 1898 he formed the firm 
of Allen, Sand & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Later he 
became a partner of Herrick, Hicks & 
Colby, and later still a partner of Esta- 
brook & Co. He married in 1914, but 
had no children. 


He was in 
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Henry S. Warpner, See. 

160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

Larz Anderson expects to return from 

a trip to Africa in time for the fortieth 
anniversary of the graduation of the 
Class. — J. A. Arnold has moved his 
law office from 22 William Street to 57 
William Street, New York City. — C. 
S. Fay is manager of the San Diego 
office of Logan & Bryan, stock brokers, 
309 Plaza, San Diego, California. — P. 
F. Folsom has retired from business. 
His present avocation is work in the 
Boston Public Library. — H. H. Fur- 
ness continues editing the New Vari- 
orum Shakespeare begun by his father 
many years ago. His latest completed 
work is Coriolanus. — W. W. Gale has 
again been passing the winter in Spain. 
—F. H. Kennard is one of the two 
joint authors of a treatise on ‘‘ A Collec- 
tion of Birds from the Almirante Bay 
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Region of Panama,” published in Janu- 
ary as a separate document by the 
Boston Society of Natural History. 
The specimens forming the collection 
were taken by him in northwestern 
Panama in the months of February and 
March, 1926. He is also the author of 
“The Specific Status of the Greater 
Snow Goose,” a paper published in the 
Proceedings of the New England Zoi- 
logical Club. — James Loeb last au- 
tumn published the two hundredth 
volume of the renowned translations 
known as the Loeb Classics. — James 
McCormick, map editor of the United 
States Geological Survey and member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
United States Geographic Board, is 
preparing a new edition of the ‘‘Geo- 
graphic Dictionary of Alaska.” — E. S, 
McFee, after thirty-five years of school- 
teaching in Rhode Island, has gone to 
California to live. His address is 1248 
Fifth Street, San Diego. — Dr. E. A. 
Pease has been passing the winter at 
500 del Rosa Drive, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. — J. A. Saxe went to his villa 
on the Isle of Pines, West Indies, early 
in the winter. — The United States 
Senate in December confirmed the 
President’s nomination of Colonel R. H. 
Van Deman for promotion to the office 
of brigadier-general, United States 
Army. General Van Deman, as com- 
mander of the Sixth Brigade, recently 
superintended the removal of the 
brigade headquarters from Fort Doug- 
las, Utah, to Fort Rosecrans, Cali- 
fornia, where he is now stationed. — F. 
B. Wiley, after nearly twenty-eight 
years’ service as literary editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, has retired and 
is now engaged in literary work of his 
own. —In response to his circular 
letter sent by the Class Secretary on 
December 16 to each member of the 
Class asking data for the coming Class 
Report, answers have been received 
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from thirty-four per cent of the mem- 
bers, up to January 31. — Thomas 
Fletcher Poynter, son of Wiley Taul 
and Pattie Nicholas (Poston) Poynter, 
was born at Winchester, Kentucky. 
From Phillips Exeter Academy he en- 
tered Harvard College as a special 
student in the autumn of 1884, remain- 
ing in Cambridge only until the end 
of his freshman year. In College he 
registered from Shelbyville, Kentucky, 
and roomed at 736 Cambridge Street. 
Some of the Class of 1888 may remem- 
ber Poynter, during freshman year, as 
a tall, slim, and somewhat angular 
Southerner with straight black hair. 
On returning to his home in Shelby- 
ville, Poynter and his friend Charles M. 
Harwood started a weekly newspaper 
called the Shelby Times. This they dis- 
continued after they had become the 
owners of the Shelby Sentinel. Poynter 
disposed of his interest in the latter 
paper in 1897 to become city editor of 
the Paducah Sun. From Paducah he 
went to Baltimore, Maryland, to join 
the editorial staff of one of that city’s 
dailies. From 1906 to August, 1927, he 
was local correspondent at Shelbyville 
for the Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times. Severe illness last summer 
caused his permanent retirement. He 
died in Shelbyville on November 14, 
1927, at the age of sixty-one. The press 
report of his death praises the quality 
of his newspaper writing for its sim- 
plicity, clearness, and force. It also 
states that he served for several terms 
as one of Shelbyville’s councilmen. 
Poynter was unmarried. He is survived 
by a sister, Miss Annie B. Poynter, of 
Shelbyville, by two half-sisters and a 
half-brother. Poynter's name _ was 
never carried upon the Class records 
until about four years ago, and he 
never attended a Class reunion. The 
present Class Secretary had communi- 
cated with Poynter and had heard from 
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him two or three times. — Charles 
Francis Choate, leader of the Boston 
Bar and one of the most distinguished 
of Harvard alumni of his generation, 
died in Boston on November 30. 
While attending as counsel before the 
United States District Court on the 
morning of that day, he suddenly ap- 
peared to faint, revived sufficiently to 
be easily helped from the courtroom to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
but shortly after reaching the hospital 
and before physicians could determine 
the exact nature of his illness, he col- 
lapsed and almost immediately expired. 
Charles Choate was a native of Cam- 
bridge, the son of Charles Francis and 
Elizabeth W. (Carlile) Choate. He was 
born October 23, 1866. He fitted for 
college at Saint Mark’s School, South- 
boro, entered Harvard in the autumn 
of 1884, took the regular academic 
course and graduated A.B. in June, 
1888. In his freshman year he regis- 
tered from Cambridge: thereafter from 
Southboro. Throughout his under- 
graduate course he was one of the 
catchers on the ’88 nine. As an upper- 
classman he sometimes played on the 
University nine. He roomed at 20 
Holyoke Street. He was a member of 
the Institute of 1770, the D.K.E., the 
Hasty Pudding Club and the Varsity 
Club. For the two years immediately 
following his graduation he was a spe- 
cial student in the Harvard Law School, 
rooming for one year at 65 Mount 
Auburn Street and for the second year 
at 205 Beacon Street, Boston. In 1890 
he entered the office of Josiah H. 
Benton, counsel for the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company, and in that year was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts Bar. His 
progress at the law was rapid and con- 
stant. He became counsel for various 
of the New England railroads and other 
great corporations. Both as a court 
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lawyer and an office lawyer he had been 
ranked for years by his contemporaries 
as one of the foremost members of his 
profession in the United States. The 
distinction of his professional work 
before juries, courts, and other public 
bodies not infrequently reminded ob- 
servers that he was upholding the 
Choate tradition as established long 
ago by his kinsmen, Rufus Choate, of 
Massachusetts, and Joseph Hodges 
Choate, of New York. At the time of 
his death Charles Choate was the 
senior member of the law firm of 
Choate, Hall & Stewart with offices at 
30 State Street, Boston. His home re- 
mained at Southboro. Choate was a 
director of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Company, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the Merchants’ National 
Bank, and other corporations. Since 
1908 he had been one of the regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, D.C., and for a long time was 
active in the affairs of the town of 
Southboro of which he had been one 
of the selectmen. He married at South- 
boro, June 15, 1892, Miss Louise Bur- 
nett, who survives him. Six children 
were born to them, of whom five sur- 
vive. The sons are Charles Francis 
Choate, 3d, of the Class of 1915; 
Joseph Burnett Choate, of the Class of 
1915; and Robert Burnett Choate, of 
the Class of 1920. The daughters are 
Miss Elizabeth Choate and Mrs. Elliott 
Perkins. It goes: without saying that 
in the death of Charles Choate the 
Class of 1888 has lost one of its bright- 
est ornaments. Although his profes- 
sional engagements so crowded him 
that he could only occasionally attend 
the Class reunions, the Class Commit- 
tee can testify to the liberality of his 
support of all Class undertakings and 
the constancy of his interest in them. 
Only a few weeks before his death he 
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had offered to entertain the entire 
Class at his seat at Southboro for one 
of the days of our coming fortieth an- 
niversary celebration. — Robert Hig- 
ginson Fuller, son of George and Agnes 
Gordon (Higginson) Fuller, was born 
at Deerfield, September 18, 1864, where 
he lived until he was sixteen. He then 
passed two years at school in Dudley. 
After that his family moved to Boston. 
In Boston he fitted for the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, but 
changed his plans and entered Harvard 
in the autumn of 1884 as a regular 
student in the academic department 
with the Class of 1888. His classmates 
remember him as rather more mature 
than the majority of them. Registering 
always from Deerfield he roomed for 
three years in 66 Thayer and for his 
senior year in 44 Weld. He was a mem- 
ber of the Institute of 1770, the Art 
Club, the Hasty Pudding Club, and the 
O.K. Society. He was an editor of the 
Advocate and of the Lampoon. From 
his father he inherited a talent for 
drawing and painting, was artist for 
the Pudding and an illustrator for the 
Lampoon. For one term he was Kr. 
for the Pudding. For his scholarship 
in his freshman year he received a 
detur and at graduation with A.B. in 
June, 1888, he was assigned a disquisi- 
tion with an award of honorable men- 
tion in French. He was a member of his 
Class crew. After graduation he was in 
newspaper work with the Worcester Spy 
in Worcester, and with the Albany 
Evening Journal with his classmate, 
William Barnes, in Albany, New York. 
When Governor Hughes of New York 
took office in 1907 he chose Robert 
Fuller as his secretary. This position 
Fuller held until appointed a member 
of the New York State Water Supply 
Commission in 1909. The following 
year he became editor of the Knicker- 
bocker Press of Albany. Since 1912 he 


had had charge of the publicity of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York 
City, a distinguished civic organization 
for fostering the trade of New York. 
Although he had not kept in touch 
with his classmates and had not seen 
many of them since the twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration, he was as- 
sumed by them to be in his usual 
health and vigor. He died very sud- 
denly of heart disease while standing 
on the platform of the Elevated Rail- 
way station at Park Place, New York 
City, December 23, 1927. Fuller was 
the author of several books, among 
which were “The Golden Hope,” an 
historical novel (Macmillan, 1905), and 
“Government by the People’? (Mac- 
millan, 1908). He had recently ar- 
ranged with the Macmillan Company 
for the publication of his latest book, 
“Jubilee Jim,’ which is to appear this 
spring. He married at Boston, June 13, 
1895, Miss Bessie Adams Clagett. Be- 
sides his widow he left two daughters, 
Mrs. C. Prentice Goodhue and Mrs. 
Howard J. Savage. His New York City 
residence was at 400 Riverside Drive. 
— Harry Edgar Hayes, son of Samuel 
Chesley and Elizabeth Susan (Hoitt) 
Hayes, was born at Madbury, New 
Hampshire, December 12, 1865, and 
died at his residence, 6 Middlesex 
Road, Stoneham, December 29, 1927. 
He fitted for college at the Boston 
Latin School, entered Harvard in the 
autumn of 1884, registering from 
Boston, and took the regular academic 
course. In his sophomore year he re- 
ceived a detur and won second year 
honors in physics. He graduated A.B. 
in June, 1888, with honorable mention 
in mathematics and physics and was 
assigned a disquisition. The next year 
he registered in the Graduate Depart- 
ment specializing in physics and mathe- 
matics and serving as an assistant at 
the Lawrence Scientific School. He 
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also studied at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, where he was 
awarded the degree of B.S. in 1890 and 
served for a time as assistant in me- 
While a student 
North 


Avenue as a freshman; at 3 Columbus 


chanical engineering. 
at Harvard he roomed at 32 
Square, Boston, as a sophomore; at 
33 Holyoke 
junior; and at 14 Shepherd’s Block in 


Street, Cambridge, as a 


his senior year and during his post- 
graduate course. In the Proceedings of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences for November, 1890, appeared 
his treatise on ‘The Influence of the 
Strength of the Magnet in a Magnetic 
Telephone 1891, 
found him employed in the Engineer’s 
Department of the Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in New 
York City. Thereafter he traveled ex- 
tensively in the interest of the Long 
Distance Telephone Company and sub- 


Receiver.” June, 


American 


transferred to the 
Tele- 
For 


was 
Boston of the 
phone and Telegraph Company. 


sequently 
office American 
eight years previous to his death he had 
been in private practice as an electrical 
engineer with C. H. Tenney & Co. of 
Boston. The mention 
that he was a electrical 
engineer and was held in high regard in 


press notices 


prominent 


his profession. He was a member of the 
Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, a thirty-second degree Mason, 


American 


a Knight Templar, and a member of 
the Mystic Shrine. On October 16, 
1901, he married at Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, Miss Emma 8. Tilton. She anda 
son, Alfred 
Harry Hayes kept up his associations 
with the Class and was usually in 
attendance at our Boston dinners. 


Henry Hayes, survive. 


1891 
A. J. GarcEAv, See. 
40 Broad St., Room 600 
Herbert Maule Richards, S.D. 
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died at New York City, January 9, 
1928. 
Professor of Botany at Barnard Col- 
After re- 
ceiving his graduate degree at Harvard, 


At the time of his death he was 
lege, Columbia University. 


he studied a year in Germany. In 1896 
he was appointed an instructor in 


botany at Barnard College. During 
the year 1897-98 he was on leave and 
taught at Harvard and Radcliffe; then 
he returned to Barnard and_ subse- 
quently remained on the teaching staff 
there. He was also scientific director 
of the New York 


During the year 1899-1900 he visited 


Botanical Garden. 


the botanical garden at Buitenzorg, 
Java, and traveled in Japan, China, 
the Straits Settlements, and the Malay 
Archipelago. He 


was a member of 


many learned societies. He was born at 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, October 6, 
1871, the son of William F. and Anna 
(Matlock) Richards. In 1895 he mar- 
ried Marion E. Latham of Canaan, 
Connecticut, who survives. — H. A. 
Davis, LL.B. and A.M. ’94, is the 
author of an article entitled *‘ Officers of 
the Court,” which was published in the 
November issue of the American Mer- 
cury, and subsequently reprinted in 
—H. DeY. 


secretary of the 


Lentz was 
Protestant 


Episcopal Diocese of Bethlehem, Penn- 


pamphlet form. - 
elected 


sylvania, at the fifty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the Diocese, held recently at 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania. — T. P. King 
represented Boston at the fourth con- 
ference of local association presidents of 
the National Association of Building 
Owners and held in St. 
Louis, December 8, 9, and 10. Invita- 
tions to the conference were sent to the 


Managers, 


presidents and secretaries of the thirty- 
seven local associations affiliated with 
the national body. King is president of 
the King Terminal Company. — Orient 
Humphrey Nichols, daughter of A. B. 
Nichols, was married at Mount Ver« 
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non, New York, August 31, to Philip 
E. Benton. — J. T. Burnett has been 
elected a member of the board of 
trustees and treasurer of Saint Mark’s 
School, Southboro, to succeed his bro- 
ther, the late Harry Burnett, ’73, who 
had been treasurer for fifty-three years. 
J. T. Burnett graduated from the 
School in 1887, and Harry Burnett in 
1869; their father, Joseph Burnett, 
founded the School in 1865 and was its 
treasurer until his death in 1894, when 
he was succeeded by Harry Burnett. 
John Burnett, who was formerly secre- 
tary of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company, and assistant postmaster of 
Boston, is now president of the Joseph 
Burnett Company, manufacturers of 
flavoring extracts, and treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Company. He is a director of the North 
End Savings Bank, and the Webster- 
Atlas Bank, both of Boston, and 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Company, 
and the People’s National Bank of 
Marlboro. — Constance Sands Gerro- 
dette, daughter of F. H. Gerrodette, 
was married, December 10, at Bayside, 
Long Island, New York, to Robert G. 
Bowen. — F. R. Clow, A.M. ’92, Ph.D. 
99, Professor of History at State 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
recently sent out to his acquaintances 
a photograph of himself as a New 
Year's greeting, with the request that 
they reply with their photographs se 
that he can see how they look now. 
His daughter, Lucia, is a social worker 
in Milwaukee, and another daughter, 
Bertha, is doing research work in 
dietetics in Madison. His son, Nathan, 
is preparing to become a teacher of 
manual training. ~ 
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ALLEN R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover 


T. W. Lamont has sailed for Egypt 
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for a few months’ vacation. — Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., has been abroad on duties 
connected with the Finance Committee 
of the League of Nations. A. i. 
Lockett’s address has been changed 
from 44 to 14 Wall Street, New York 
City. He is vice-president of the New- 
mont Mining Corporation. — Alvin 
Alexander Morris, of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, died January 31. An extended 
notice of his life will appear in a later 
issue. 


1893 
W. D. Howe, See. 
53 State St., Boston 

The Class Library has been notably 
enriched of late: Rev. R. M. Binder, 
Professor of Sociology at New York 
University, has issued a book on “ Re- 
ligion as Man’s Completion’’; Lincoln 
Hutchinson, Professor of Commerce at 
the University of California and Spe- 
cial Investigator for the United States 
Department of Commerce of economic 
conditions in foreign countries, writes 
“On the Trail of the Russian Famine,” 
being a narrative of the first years of 
the Bolshevik régime; Professor D. S. 
Muzzey, of Columbia, has brought out 
his new “History of the American 
People’’; Professor V. L. Parrington, of 
the University of Washington, writes 
on “The Colonial Mind, 1620-1800,” 
and “The Romantic Revolution in 
America, 1800-1860,” these two being 
the first volumes in a series interpreting 
American literature from the early be- 
ginnings down to 1920, while a third 
book by him is entitled ‘‘Sinclair 
Lewis, Our Own Diogenes”; Professor 
H. G. Pearson, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in collabora- 
tion with Mrs. Elsie Porter Mende, has 
brought out a biography of ‘‘ An Ameri- 
can Soldier and Diplomat: Horace 
Porter’’; and Dr. T. H. Shastid issues 
a book which is an appeai to ‘‘Give the 
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People their own War Power.’’ — 
New addresses: Walter Ayer, 220 East 
Walton Place, Chicago, Hlinois; Mor- 
rill Dunn, 2587 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan; Dr. Samuel W. 
Ellsworth, 520 Beacon Street, Boston; 
Professor Frank E. Farley, 24 Clinton 
Street, Cambridge. William Duane, 
Professor of Bio-Physies at Harvard, 
and one of the foremost authorities on 
radium and its properties, delivered an 
address on ‘‘General Radiation” at the 
recent meeting in Nashville, Tennessee, 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Duane is 
vice-president of the association and 
also chairman of its division on physics. 

P. B. Goetz, for many years Pro- 
fessor of English and the Classics at the 
University of Buffalo, and now Pro- 
fessor emeritus, has recently been 
elected to the Council of the University 
for a four-year term expiring in 1931. 
When the University opened its College 
of Arts about ten years ago, Goetz was 
immediately appointed to the staff in 
the Department of English and, refus- 
ing all remuneration, gave invaluable 
service both as a teacher and organizer. 
His son Theodore graduated from 
Harvard in 1926. QO. B. Hawes, who, 
since 1921, was minister of All Souls’ 
Church, at Summit, New Jersey, is now 
minister of the Unitarian Church at 
Keene, New Hampshire, where he is 
making a signal success among an 
exceptionally large constituency. — T. 
A. Jaggar, Jr., director of the Hawaiian 
Volcano Observatory, writes under re- 
cent date: “Congress has been good to 
us the last few years, thanks to Dal- 
linger, Frothingham, and Abe Andrew. 
The Hawaiian Observatory has become 
the centre of a section of the Geological 
Survey devoted to volcano study. 
Appropriations have permitted me to 
establish seismological stations at 
Lassen National Park in California and 
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on Kodiak Island in Alaska. Last sum- 
mer I traveled by mail packet clear 


around the Alaskan peninsula, thence 
in a motor boat in several of the bays 
near Pavlof Voleano, and thence on a 
Coast Guard cutter to Attu, which 
is the westernmost of the Aleutian 
Islands. On my return trip I went to 
Kodiak and set up the seismological in- 
struments.  Bogoslof Volcano was 
erupting at the time, and the island 
seemed covered with live sea-lions. 
Later one of the Katmai volcanoes be- 
gan to throw pumice. Next year I am 
to conduct an expedition for the Na- 
tional Geographic Society into the in- 
terior of the Pavlof country, using a 
motor boat, with wheels, that runs on 
land and water. I am now experiment- 
ing with such amphibian boats, having 
taken one to Alaska with me and tried 
it out both as a boat and a cross- 
country car. The first week of next 
April I am to give a movie lecture on 
volcanoes before the National Geo- 
graphic Society in Washington, and 
then, alas! 1 go direct to Alaska, so 
that when the Class meets in June for 
its thirty-fifth anniversary I shall be 
wrastling with ten-foot brown bears in 
the Pavlof country. Love to all the 
fellows.’” The Secretary hopes to have 
Jaggar repeat his Washington lecture 
at the Harvard Club of Boston on 
Wednesday, April 11. — C. H. Lincoln, 
who is custodian of manuscripts for the 
Worcester Historical Society, writes 
that among the manuscripts in his 
charge are several hundred sermons de- 
livered by Rev. Ward Cotton, Harvard 
1793, pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Boylston, 1797-1825. — C. 
B. Pike has been elected President of 
the Chicago Historical Society, which 
was founded in 1857 and which now 
has a membership of some three thou- 
sand representative citizens of Illinois. 
The Society has preserved a compre- 
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hensive record, with a collection of ob- 
jects of ever-increasing historical value 
and interest, not only of Chicago but 
of the Mississippi Valley, the North- 
west Territory, and even of the entire 
Nation. Among its treasures is the 
sarliest book in which the name 
““America”’ is suggested; the original 
manuscripts of Joliet and Marquette; 
Washington’s will; the transfer of Lou- 
isiana from Spain to France and from 
France to the United States; and the 
table at which Grant and Lee sat at 
Appomattox, and upon which Lee 
signed the surrender; while the Soci- 
ety’s collection of Lincolniana is the 
second largest in existence. Pike has 
also been elected for the sixth con- 
secutive time president of the Military 
Training Camps Association of the 
United States, and been reappointed 
chief civilian aide to the Secretary of 
War. It was at Pike’s suggestion that 
the War Department, in 1922, adopted 
the civilian aide plan for the purpose of 
enabling the Camps Association to co- 
operate more effectively with the War 
Department in forwarding the work of 
the Association. One feature of this 
plan is that the chief civilian aide nomi- 
nates to the Secretary of War a civilian 
for each of the nine army corps areas, 
and State aides for each of the States 
and the District of Columbia. In 1922 
the National Headquarters of the 
M.T.C.A. were removed from New 
York to Chicago. Some idea of the 
tremendous scope and the interest 
which the country takes in the camps 
may be realized from the recent state- 
ment of Secretary of War Davis that 
in 1927 ‘“‘the number of applicants for 
training exceeded the announced quota 
by nearly twenty-five thousand.” 
Pike’s booklet ‘‘Seven Years of 
C.M.T.C.” is a concise and highly in- 
teresting story of the aims and purposes 
of the Citizens’ Military Training 
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Camps. — T. H. Shastid’s contribu- 
tions to science and medicine, appre- 
ciated heretofore only by specialists in 
the field of ophthalmology, were re- 
vealed to the public by the illustrated 
and necessarily brief article about him 
in the November number of the Sci- 
entific American. He is one of the fore- 
most ophthalmologists of the country, 
and has devoted many years to study 
and research on the evolution of the 
eye, showing more clearly than has ever 
been done before how the rudimentary 
eye of the lower animals gradually be- 
came more complete until it assumed 
the form it has in man. Shastid re- 
ceived the notable honor of being se- 
lected to contribute to the “Encyclo- 
pedia of Ophthalmology”’ one of the 
large volumes on physiologic optics — 
a volume which is considered one of the 
few works in this field which will be 
permanent. Few men in America could 
have demonstrated the mathematical 
formule as clearly as he did. For such 
ability and skill ophthalmologists and. 
the public owe him a debt of gratitude. 
— Alexander Lynde Cochrane died at 
Phillips House, Boston, January 16, 
1928, some two weeks after an opera- 
tion for a local impairment of circula- 
tion of the arteries. He was born in 
Malden, April 25, 1870, the son of 
Alexander Cochrane, who for many 
years was one of the foremost mer- 
chants and men of affairs of Boston, 
and Mary (Sullivan) Cochrane. He 
prepared for Harvard at Hopkinson’s 
School and also at Groton, entered in 
1889 and was graduated in due course 
in 1893. Since his health did not per- 
mit him to take up active business im- 
mediately he spent the three years 
after leaving College leading an out-of- 
door life ranching in the Northwest 
and was so much benefited that in the 
latter part of 1896 he returned to 
Boston and entered his father’s busi- 
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ness, the Cochrane Chemical Company. 
After seven years with this company 
he was again threatened with a nervous 
breakdown and forced to retire, and 
spent the succeeding half decade in 
extensive travel both in this country 
and abroad — “five uneventful years” 
he considered them, yet they happily 
did much toward restoring his health. 
On August 10, 1917, he was married in 
New York City to Miss Vivian Wessell, 
and soon thereafter reéntered business 
in Boston, this time as corporation 
treasurer in association with one of his 
brothers. He was a member of the 
Somerset and of various other clubs in 
Boston, and while he maintained a 
home in Beacon Street he spent much 
of his time at his country estate in 
Hamilton and was a prominent and 
active member of the Myopia Hunt 
Club. He is survived by his widow and 
five children, and by two brothers, F. 
Douglass Cochrane, ’99, and James 
Sullivan Cochrane, ’00; also by five 
sisters, one of whom is Mrs. George 
Richmond Fearing. At the services 
held in the chapel at Mount Auburn 
and conducted by Rev. Sherrard Bill- 
ings, rector of Groton, the expression of 
affection in the wealth of flowers and 
in the many who were gathered there 
was a beautiful and impressive tribute 
to his memory. — Chauncey Otis Ra- 
walt, while apparently in good health 
up to within a few hours of his death, 
died at his home in New York City 
November 10, 1927. He was born at 
Canton, Illinois, January 14, 1870, the 
son of Milton and Allice (Bartels) 
Rawalt. He entered the Class in senior 
year from Knox College, from which he 
had graduated img1892, received his 
Harvard A.B. in 1893, and continued 
there for two years of scientific work. 
Immediately after completing this 
course, he entered the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, and took 
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up the study of long-distance work, in 
which he specialized during the entire 
thirty-two years of service with the 
company. He was at first stationed at 
Providence and after three years there 
was placed in charge of the long- 
distance operating force in Boston, 
where he did such notable work that in 
June, 1902, he was transferred to the 
general traffic superintendent’s office in 
New York City. There he conducted 
over a series of years important investi- 
gations of all operating methods and 
practices for handling and standardiz- 
ing the rapidly increasing long-distance 
telephone calls throughout the country. 
By 1915 he had risen to become assist- 
ant traffic engineer of the long-distance 
department of the whole system and 
was later made circuit engineer. While 
in the headquarters staff he played an 
important réle in the development of 
toll-traffic engineering as now followed 
throughout the entire Bell system for 
determining the circuit requirements 
on which the expansion and growth of 
the telephone toll plant is largely based. 
His expert and highly technical know- 
ledge contributed to many of the out- 
standing communication projects un- 
dertaken by the long-distance depart- 
ment, notably his simplification in the 
procedure for routing toll business, 
the engineering of transcontinental 
routes, and the construction of the lines 
along the east coast of Florida which 
connect with the Key West-Havana 
telephone cable and thus give commer- 
cial telephone service between the 
United States and Cuba. Besides being 
an engineer whose highly specialized 
knowledge and expert opinion in the 
field of long-distance telephone traffic 
were highly regarded, Rawalt had a 
wide circle of warm friends and ac- 


quaintances, and was held in notably 
high esteem by his business associates. 
It was while stationed at Providence 
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that he married Miss Jennie Irene 
Mayo, of that city, who, with their 
son, Chauncey Otis Rawalt, Jr., sur- 
vives him. 


1894 
E. K. Rano, See. 

107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

The Class held an informal dinner at 
the Harvard Club December 31. The 
guest of honor was the Secretary whom 
the Class thus hospitably welcomed 
back after his year abroad. He ambled 
on with some attention to the topic, 
“Accidents and Libraries.’”’ He at 
least had a thoroughly good time. — 
S. M. Williams has resigned his position 
as a member of the firm of W. O. Gay 
& Co., 15 Congress Street, Boston, 
with which he has been identified for 
many years. He has earned the right 
to a leisurely, Horatian retirement, but 
it may be that the lure of business will 
engulf him again. — G. C. Lee is chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
new Lee, Higginson Trust Company, 
50 Federal Street, Boston, a branch of 
Lee, Higginson & Co. — G. F. Rouil- 
lard is pastor of the Baptist Church at 
Salem Depot, New Hampshire. His 
son, Clarence, has been reappointed in- 
structor in French at Amherst; he also 
announces his engagement to Miss 
Harriett Page Lane, daughter of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. A. C. Lane, ’83. — O. 
G. Davis has been reélected president 
of the Authors’ League of America. — 
S. B. Heckman, Associate Professor in 
the Department of Education at the 
College of the City of New York, has 
been elected president of the New York 
Academy of Public Education. — L. T. 
Damon, Professor of English at Brown 
University, gave an address entitled 
“What is Scholarship in English,” at 
the New England Association of 
Teachers of English, held at Spring- 
field, December 9 and 10. — L. R. G. 
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Crandon gave a lecture, illustrated with 
slides, at the Harvard Club on Novem- 
ber 9, taking as his subject, ‘‘ Meta- 
psychics and Margery.’’ — On Novem- 
ber 8 the well-known lecturer, Miss H. 
E. Hersey, devoted a talk at the Hotel 
Vendome in Boston to the novel 
“Fear,” by J. R. Oliver. — The Fogg 
Art Museum of Cambridge has recently 
had an exhibition of paintings by M. 
Mower containing almost fifty numbers 
and consisting of still life, portraits, 
landscapes, and flower paintings, done 
in different media — oil, water-color, 
and pastel. Of special interest in con- 
nection with the Norton centenary was 
an oil painting of ‘“‘Shady Hill,’’ where 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton lived 
for so many years. — Addresses: W. C. 
Bailey, 65 Sparks Street, Cambridge; 
E. C. Hixon, 1 Winchester Street, 
Brookline; W. Brooks, 220 Mercer 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey; A. 
Harding, 435 West 119th Stree, New 
York City; A. L. Reagh, 39 Maple 
Street, West Roxbury. — Olive Higgins 
Prouty, wife of L. I. Prouty, “‘renowned 
as the creator of ‘Stella Dallas,’ has 
just finished another remarkably good 
book entitled, ‘Conflict.’’’ This quota- 
tion is from the Harvard Crimson. — 
E. Tuckerman had in the October issue 
of The Constitutional Review a payer 
entitled ‘The Two-Thirds Vote in Pro- 
posing Constitutional Amendments,” 
which has since been reprinted in 
pamphlet form. Tuckerman argues 
that in order to bring about the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution an affirmative vote of two 
thirds of the total number of Senators 
and Representatives should be re- 
corded, and that, in spite of Supreme 
Court decisions, a two-thirds vote of a 
quorum in each branch is not sufficient 
under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution itself. Tuckerman’s well- 
constructed argument has a certain 
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bearing on an important question of 
the day. 


1895 
F. H. Nasu, See. 
80 State St., Boston 

The Secretary is very grateful for all 
voluntary contributions of news of 
classmates. — E. W. Forbes, Director 
of the Fogg Art Museum and lecturer 
on fine arts at Harvard, received in 
June the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the University of Pittsburgh. He 
has given to the Fogg Art Museum in 
memory of Charles Eliot Norton and of 
Richard Norton a large altar-piece by 
Benvenuto di Giovanni, ‘‘ Madonna 
Enthroned with Saints,” and a triptych 
of Niccold da Foligno, “‘ Madonna En- 
throned between Saint Sebastian and 
Saint Francis.” — William Lynch Fran- 
cis Gilman died at his home in Welles- 
ley, December 22, 1927, after a very 
brief illness. He studied law at Boston 
University and thereafter practised his 
profession in Boston, first in partner- 
ship with his brother, John E. Gilman, 
Jr., then alone, and later was associated 
with Wheaton Kittredge at 1 Federal 
Street, Boston. In 1914 he was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
He was born in Boston April 17, 1873, 
the son of John E. and Mary L. Gilman 
and prepared for college at the Boston 
Latin School. In 1908 he married 
Frances L. Marden, of Boston, who 
survives with two sons, John E., 3d, 
and William H., both of whom are in 
their last year of preparation for Har- 
vard College, the former at Roxbury 
Latin School and the latter at Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. — 
E. H. Goodwin has been appointed, by 
Governor Fuller of Massachusetts, State 
Commissioner of Civil Service to suc- 
ceed the late Payson Dana. For two 
years after his graduation from College 
he studied at the University of Leipzig, 


Germany. During the academic year 
1898-99 he was an assistant in history 
at Harvard and the following summer 
he returned to the University of Leip- 
zig, where he received the degree of 
Ph.D. He then became assistant secre- 
tary of the National Civil Service Re- 
form League and of the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association; he 
became secretary of those two organiza- 
tions in 1902 and served until 1912. 
From 1912 to 1920 he was general secre- 
tary, and in 1920 was appointed resi- 
dent vice-president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. He is 
now living at 20 Berkeley Street, Cam- 
bridge. — William Samuel Patten died 
December 6, 1927, after an illness of 
several months. Billy Patten, as he was 
generally called, had an unusually wide 
circle of friends. Few, if any, of his 
classmates did not know him, and there 
must have been few to whom at some 
time he had not given pleasure. His 
friendships were not, however, limited 
to classmates. They included men and 
women of all ages, and many children, 
for there was never a child who came 
within the range of his genial influence 
who did not love him. These friend- 
ships were not accidental, but the 
direct result of his personality. No one 
was ever more human. He had a keen 
perception, a quick mind, and a most 
delightful wit. He was warm-hearted, 
sympathetic, loyal, and companionable. 
He said once he had never been bored 
in his life, and he certainly never bored 
others. If he had achieved nothing 
else, the fun and pleasure he gave to 
those who knew him would alone have 
constituted success. In addition to 
friendships and social activities he led 
a busy life. For years he was treasurer 
of Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins Corpora- 
tion, general contractors. His work 
took him into different parts of the 
United States and into several foreign 
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countries. Ile spent about a year in 
1915-16 in Russia. While this was 
before the Russian Revolution, condi- 
tions were not easy, and he became 
seriously ill. He was sent home and 
after some time recovered, although 
what he suffered then was probably in 
large measure responsible for his early 
death. In 1915 he had been connected 
with the American Relief Clearing 
House in Paris; in 1917 he became 
attached to the Red Cross in Paris; in 
1918 he was made deputy commis- 
sioner of the Red Cross in England; in 
August, 1918, he passed his physical 
examination, attained the rank of cap- 
tain and was made assistant military 
attaché to the American Embassy in 
London. His war record in these vari- 
ous positions was first-class. He was 
useful and helpful and his work in Eng- 
land was so conspicuous that he was 
decorated with the British Military 
Cross. Always active, interested, and 
popular, a thorough sportsman and a 
good friend, his death is a loss to many 
more people than is the death of the 
ordinary man. A.W.—J. F. Porter 
has moved to Room 3626, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. — 
Paul Washburn has been made trust 
officer of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Pasadena, California. — H. W. 
Brown has been elected a member of 
the board of managers of the Boston 
Provident Association. — E. V. Hunt- 
ington, Professor of Mechanics and 
tutor in the Division of Mathematics at 
Harvard, is the author of an article 
published in the December 30, 1927, 
issue of Science, entitled ‘‘The Notion 
of Probable Error in Elementary Sta- 
tistics,’ which is the address he gave at 


Nashville, Tennessee, December 29, 
1927, as retiring vice-president and 
chairman of Section A (mathematics) 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 
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1896 
Joun J. Hayes, See. 
30 State St., Boston 

G. M. Busch has changed his busi- 
ness address to 37-88 Trust Building, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania. — A. C, 
Train has been reélected vice-president 
of the Authors’ League of America. — 
Fitz-Henry Smith has been elected a 
member of the Council of the Boston 
Bar Association. — Grafton Whiting is 
the author with another of a book pub- 
lished during the past year in connec- 
tion with the corrugated paper box in- 
dustries, which is entitled “ H.W. Man- 
ual.”” — W. A. Hall has resigned from 
his position with.the engineering firm 
with which he has been connected for 
the past five years and has opened an 
office for general engineering practice in 
the industrial field, at 80 Boylston 
Street, Boston. R. C. Archibald, 
Professor of Mathematics at Brown 
University, has been elected vice- 
president of the mathematical section 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History. — W. M. 
elected to the board of trustees of the 
New York Public Library. — H. W. 


Porter is a member of the firm of W. 


Powell has been 


Porter & Company, general insurance 
at 4 Liberty Square, Boston. 


1897 
Rocer L. Scatrr, See. 
2 Park St., Boston 

It is planned to serve a special Class 
Juncheon on Commencement Day in 
Holworthy 3. All ’97 men in the near 
vicinity of Boston, and those who are 
planning to attend Class Day and the 
ball game, are cordially urged to drop 
in during the noon hour. — H. B. Fenno 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Massachusetts 
Prison Association. — Allan Forbes has 
been elected treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts Prison Association. — Dr. Percy 
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Brown is now at 115 West 134th Street, 
New York City. —G. E. Hills has 
moved his law office to Suite 614, 
Lawyers’ Building, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston. His telephone number is Hay- 
market 1740. 1). HL. Morris is now at 
750 Iluron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. — 
A son, Edmund Needham Morrill, @d, 
was born July 8, 1927, to FP. N. Morrill, 
LL.B. 7°00, and Anna (McCoy) Morrill. 
— Wilhelm Segerblom conducted the 
course in “The Teaching of Chemistry ’”’ 
at the Institute of Chemistry of the 
American Chemical Society, held last 
summer at Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. At the 
annual meeting of the Society held in 
Detroit, Michigan, in September, he 
was reélected to the Executive Com- 
mittee of Chemical Education, — F. G. 
Shaw has returned to Boston and is 
living at 18 Hereford Street. —S. W. 
Sleeper has been reélected president of 
the Boston Real Estate Exchange. — A 
dinner in honor of KE. ik. Whiting, whe 
was recently appointed a trustee of the 
Boston Elevated Railway, was given 
October 24 by members of Fourth 
Estate Lodge of Masons, of Dalhousie 
Lodge, of the Transit Club, and other 
organizations. Whiting is a charter 
member of Fourth Estate Lodge and a 
member of Dalhousie Lodge. Several 
prominent men of Boston spoke, and a 
gold-headed cane, the gift of Fourth 
Estate Lodge, was given Whiting. — 
K. T. Lewis, Associate Professor of 
Embryology at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, with J. L. Bremer, ’96, 
has written “Textbook of Histology” 

-a revision of the second edition of 
Lewis and Stohr’s “Textbook of 
Histology.” (P. Blakiston; pages 551; 
price $6.) —— A. W. Ryder, Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of California, 
has translated “The Ten Princes,” 
from the Sanskrit. (University of 


Chicago Press; pages 255; price $2.) — 
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C. S. Thomas, lecturer on the teaching 
of English at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, has written “The 
Teaching of English in the Secondary 
School.” (Revised edition. Houghton 
Mifflin Company; pages 626; price 
$2.40.) — Murray Wilder Dewart died 
in Baltimore, December 4, 1927. 
Death was due to a heart attack which 
came upon him after he had preached 
his Sunday morning sermon at Christ 
Kpiscopal Chureh, of which he had 
been rector since 1922. Born at 
Chardon, Ohio, February 14, 1874, 
Dewart passed his boyhood in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. He entered Harvard Col- 
lege in 1893, as a member of the Class 
of 1897, but remained there only one 
year, completing his college course at 
the University of Minnesota, from 
which he graduated in 1897. After 
teaching at Pomfret School in Connecti- 
cut, he studied for the ministry at the 
General Theological Seminary in New 
York and at the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, graduating from 
the latter in 1901. In 1901 and 1902, 
he was assistant rector at Saint James’s 
Church, Roxbury, and its rector for the 
following ten years. In 1912, he became 
rector of the Church of the Epiphany 
at Winchester, and ten years later ac- 
cepted a call to Baltimore. He was a 
preacher of unusual power. He spoke 
with absolute sincerity, enthusiasm, 
and native eloquence. He said himself 
that he “just plain couldn't help 
preaching.” He served with the Massa- 
chusetts National Guard on the Mexi- 
an Border as chaplain in 1916, and in 
the same capacity with the 101st Field 
Artillery, Yankee Division, in France 
during the World War.  Brigadier- 
General John H. Sherburne said of him: 
“Tle was a man his comrades in arms 
will never forget. He was a living saint 
and always a Christian in all his ac- 
tions.”” Murray’s (he wanted every one 
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to call him “Murray”’’) was a marked 
personality. His capacity for friendship 
seemed unlimited. He loved and ad- 
mired his friends, and his friends — and 
there was a host of them — loved and 
admired him. Every one’s joy or sor- 
row was his own. There was no com- 
pany that was not better and gladder 
for his presence and in time of doubt or 
trouble his genuine human sympathy 
and understanding never failed. On 
April 30, 1906, he married Miss Submit 
T. Clarke of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. They had three children, Donald 
Day, Kenneth, and Murray Wilder 
Dewart. Rev. William H. Dewart, 
formerly rector of Christ Church, 
North End, Boston, is his brother. 


1898 
C. C. Payson, Acting Sec. 
19 Pear] St., Boston 

Dr. W. A. Armistead is at present in 
Europe. His address is care of Morgan 
& Co., 14 Place Vendome, Paris. — 
Gordon Allen has rublished a book en- 
titled “The Smaller House of Today.” 
—In recognition of her efforts in 
spreading the knowledge of carillon 
music, Mrs. Hugh Bancroft has re- 
ceived the Order of the Crown with 
Gold Palms from the King of Belgium. 
— G. H. Breed is with the Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator Company, Room 403, 
462 Boyiston Street, Boston. — Vivian 
Burnett has published a book about his 
mother, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, entitled “‘The Romantic Lady, 
the Life Story of an Imagination.” — 
J. R. Crocker is district manager of 
the Davenport-Taylor Manufacturing 
Company, with offices at 2343 Grand 
View Avenue, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
— Fletcher Dobyns has entered a law 
firm with offices at 410 Title Insurance 
Building, Los Angeles, California. — A. 
B. Emmons is head of one of three re- 
search groups maintained by the Amer- 


ican Child Health Association to study 
school health activities and the physi- 
cal well-being of school children. — C, 
R. Fish, Professor of American History 
at the University of Wisconsin, has pub- 
lished Volume 6 of the ‘‘History of 
American Life,” entitled ‘‘The Rise of 
the Common Man, 1830-1850.” — J. A. 
Lester has published ‘‘ The Gateway to 
an English Vocabulary,” and O. S. 
Tonks, “A History of Italian Painting.” 
—R. W. Sulloway has been elected 
president of the New England Unitarian 
Association. — Information is wanted 
as to the address of Jerome Bonaparte 
Look. — The local committee in Boston 
in charge of the preparations for the 
Thirtieth Reunion of the Class in June 
consists of P. S. Dalton, Eliot Wads- 
worth, Hugh Bancroft, C. C. Payson, 
J. R. Spring, D. M. Hill, and P. V. 
Bacon. In addition to the Class dinner 
at the Country Club in Brookline on 
the evening of June 20, following lunch- 
eon at the Country Club for wives and 
children and attendance at the Yale 
baseball game, there will be a general 
luncheon for all, including wives and 
children, at the Hotel Somerset, Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, on Class 
Day, June 19. The Somerset Hotel will 
be Class headquarters. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
15 State St., Boston 

George Howard Blackwell was in- 
advertently omitted from the list pub- 
lished in the last issue of “Sons of ’99” 
who are freshmen at Harvard this year. 
— New grandfathers are being reported 
quite frequently now, C. W. Hardy 
being the latest and H. T. Burr and 
O. A. Wolcott being other recent addi- 
tions to the list. Meanwhile new chil- 
dren arrive, to become temporary 
holders of the Holden Porringer — 
Gertrude Harrington, born August 6, 
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1927, and Joan Thiery Batchelder, 
December 13, 1927, being the latest 
reported. — A postal card was recently 
returned by J. H. Barnes, postmarked 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, the first 
time he had been heard from for several 
years. — H. T. Burr is now secretary 
of Landers, Frary and Clark, manu- 
facturers of various household utensils 
at New Britain, Connecticut. He has 
been with them several years. — 
Howard Coonley has been elected a 
trustee of Deerfield Academy, Deer- 
field. — The name of S. H. Derby’s law 
firm has been changed to Derby, Sharp, 
Quimby and Tweedt, 1000 Merchants’ 
Exchange Building, San _ Francisco, 
California. — Rev. J. P. Dresser writes 
he has moved to 4458 Georgia Street, 
San Diego, California. — A memorial 
to Percy D. Haughton has been erected 
on Soldiers Field and was dedicated on 
the morning of November 19, 1927, the 
day of the Harvard-Yale football game. 
The exercises were simple and began 
with a prayer by Rev. Sherrard Billings, 
senior master of Groton School, who 
was there when Haughton was there as 
a student. Then a short address by 
Dean Briggs was followed by the pre- 
sentation of the memorial to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College 
by J. W. Farley, chairman of the 
Haughton Memorial Committee and 
Haughton’s close friend, and by the 
acceptance of the memorial by C. F. 
Adams, ’88, representing the Corpora- 
tion. The memorial was then unveiled 
by Miss Alison Haughton, daughter of 
“P. D.,”’ who came up for the occasion 
from school in Virginia. The memorial 
now stands in front of the Locker 
Building, but in the event of the con- 
struction of a new building of that 
nature, it will be given an appropriate 
location in connection therewith. — H. 
B. Hayden has resigned from the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company. — 
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J. A. Denholm is living at 6 Gramatan 
Court, Sagamore Road, Bronxville, 
New York. — It has been reported that 
Ernest C. Mavis died last May, but at 
date of writing this has not been posi- 
tively confirmed. 


1900 
ArTHUR DRINKWATER, See. 
53 State St., Boston 

The Class dinner at the Harvard 
Club of Boston, November 18, 1927, 
was attended by about thirty-five mem- 
bers of the Class. It was a very friendly, 
informal gathering with no important 
business transacted, but with brief 
remarks by a number of men. So many 
unexpected members of the Class 
turned up for dinner that the room was 
a bit crowded. The Secretary promises 
that next time, if the members of the 
Class will only let him know that they 
are to attend the dinner, there will be 
plenty of elbow-room. For a few min- 
utes it was a bit of a problem as to how 
to seat thirty-five men in places pro- 
vided for twenty-five. Ernest Sargeant 
had sent to the Harvard Club, in time 
for the dinner, a great box of delicious 
apples from his orchard near Spokane, 
Washington. These were greatly en- 
joyed at the dinner. The following card 
reached the Secretary last November: 
‘* Anglo-Genevese Society for the Study 
of Literary and Social Subjects. A 
meeting will be held at the Athénée on 
Tuesday, the 8th of November, 1927, 
at which your attendance is invited. 
The American novelist, Mr. Reginald 
Wright Kauffman, will occupy the 
chair at 8.45 p.m. to introduce the his- 
torian Mr. Frank H. Simonds, D.Litt., 
who is prepared to answer, amongst 
other questions, ‘Wilson and _ the 
League, Why the United States Re- 
jects Them.’”’ — W. L. Barnes writes, 
“Born March 29, 1927, a daughter, 
Helen Barnes, making four sons and 
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four daughters (so far). Three sons and 
two daughters living. Am old enough 
to quit now; so don’t expect to hear 
any more. Who has the Class record?” 
—F. H. Danker is president of the 
Parsons’ Club, Worcester, vice-pre- 
sident of the Ministers’ Union, cap- 
tain chaplain of Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, 356th F.A. —C. S. Gilman is 
with the Morning Call, San Francisco, 
California. His home address there is 
855 Head Street. — T. R. Hawley is 
with Whitman, Ottinger & Ransom, 
120 Broadway, New York City; his 
home address is 42 West 44th Street, 
New York City. — A. Morison is presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Country Day 
School and trustee of the Milwaukee 
Downer College, said to be the first 
college in the United States to give 
higher education to women. — J. H. 
Cabot is rector of Saint Peter’s Church, 
Weston. — W. Phillips, United States 
Minister to Canada, has received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Queen’s 
University, Ontario.— A. M. Tozzer, 
Professor of Anthropology and Curator 
of Middle American Archeology and 
Ethnology at the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard, has been appointed a director 
of the Harvard Alumni Association as 
representative of the Faculty. — R. H. 
Ellis is a director of Saint Helen’s Pulp 
and Paper Company, Portland, Oregon. 
— The three sons of T. H. Whitney are 
now at Harvard; Travis, Jr., graduated 
in 1925, on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of 1900, and after a year abroad entered 
the Harvard Law School, where he is 
now in the second-year class; John L. 
is now a senior in College, and William 
T., after four years at Lawrenceville 


School, was admitted to the freshman 
class in September. — E. H. George is 


associated with Jordan-Lyman Com- 
pany, Inc., dealers in investment se- 
curities, 30 Federal Street, Boston. — 


W. s. Davis, Professor of History, Uni- 


[March 


versity of Minnesota, has published 
“Gilman of Redford,” a novel of Har- 
vard at the time of the Revolution 
(Maemillan); he has also published 
“The French Revolution as Told in 
Fiction” (American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago). — W. P. Eaton has 
published “The Man Who Found 
Christmas” (Wilde); also, “A Study of 
English Drama on the Stage”’ (Ameri- 
can Library Association). — R. S. Hol- 
land has published ‘“‘Redbeard of Vir- 
ginia”’ (Lippincott); also ‘‘ Historic 
Railroads,” a companion volume to 
“Historic Ships’ (Macrae-Smith). — 
R. W. Kauffman has published ‘‘The 
Dark House in Florissant,’ a novel 
(H. Altemus Company); also, ‘The 
Overland Trail,” a story for boys 
(Penn Publishing Company); ‘‘ Blind 
Man,” a novel (Duffield). —J. A. 
Richards, pastor of the Congregational 
Church at Winnetka, Illinois, has pub- 
lished “The Sufficiency of Jesus” 
(Doran). — M. Sullivan has published 
“‘America Finding Herself,’’ Volume II 
of “Our Times” (Scribner). — J. N. 
Trainer’s son, J. N. Trainer, Jr., was a 
member of the Harvard Freshman foot- 
ball team last fall. —C. Bell’s son, 
Dudley Bell, played centre on the Har- 
vard Varsity football team last fall. — 
Addresses: W. L. Beardsell (business) 
care of H. O. Apthorp & Co., 10 State 
Street, Boston; T. D. Brown (home) 
70 Dunston Avenue, Ossining, New 
York; K. Martin (home) 14 Craigie 
Street, Cambridge; S. Stevens (busi- 
ness) 10 Post Office Square, Boston.— 
The publishing house of William Mor- 
row & Co., of which William Morrow 
is president, has moved to 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Josepx O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
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Class was held January 21, 1928, at the 
Harvard Club of Boston. Notice of the 
meeting in the form of a playbill and 
the programme and menu on a strip of 
paper film all showed us Classmate 
Palmer at his best. James Lawrence 
opened the festivities and turned the 
conduct of affairs over to R. E. Good- 
win and C. J. Swan. Other than a brief 
but exciting narrative of an experience 
in darkest Africa by Dr. George Shat- 
tuck and a few words from the Secre- 
tary there were no speeches. General 
singing by the entire company present 
was interspersed with several beautiful 
solos by C. W. Locke, and after dinner 
the entire evening was occupied in see- 
ing the moving pictures of the Twenty- 
Fifth Reunion of the Class. The follow- 
ing men were present: Arkin, C. W. 
Adams, Burke, J. C. Bassett, W. A. 
Bassett, Beal, Beals, B. S. Blake, G. 
Blake, Bonelli, Brigham, D. Brown, 
Bullard, Burnett, Canterbury, Camp- 
rubi, Caro, Catchings, Crowell, Cun- 
ningham, D. Daly, Duffin, DuBois, 
Eastman, Edwards, Eichorn, Ellison, 
I. A. Eustis, Evans, Feiss, Fitzpatrick, 
W. T. Foster, Freedman, Freund, Gid- 
dings, Goodwin, R. Gray, T. H. Gray, 
Guild, R. M. Hi. Harper, Hewins, H. F. 
Howe, R. IH. Howe, J. M. Hunnewell, 
Walter Hunnewell, James Lawrence, 
John S. Lawrence, Leighton, Liver- 
more, C. W. Locke, Miller, E. P. 
Morse, Nichols, Palmer, Peters, A. 
Pope, Procter, E. T. Putnam, Rotch, 
T. R. Robinson, Russell, Seymour, G. 
C. Shattuck, C. F. Shaw, Stearns, Sulli- 
van, Swan, Swaim, R. A. Taylor, W. H, 
Taylor, Vanderhoof, A. H. Wadsworth. 
Walcott, Walsh, Welsh, D. P. Wheel- 
wright, F. S. White, D. P. White, 
Wood. — A meeting of the sons in 
College was held at James Lawrence’s 
on Sunday, November 13, 1927. There 
were present: Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Cunningham, Joseph 
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O. Procter, Jr., R. M. HW. Harper, Eliot 
Putnam, representing the Class, and 
the following sons: Sumner Putnam, 
Joseph Cunningham, Charles Cunning- 
ham, James Lawrence, Jr., Henry 
Hurlburt, 3d, George Canterbury, 
James W. Welsh, Jr., Richard S. Rus- 
sell, Jr., Gorham B. Harper, W. S. 
Burgess, Jr., George A. Sawin, Jr. 
After a delicious luncheon and singing, 
outdoor sports were organized and the 
occasion was a pleasant get-together 
for the new sons in College. — R. S. 
Greene has been appointed vice-pres- 
ident of the Rockefeller Foundation 
in charge of the Far Eastern office, with 
headquarters in Pekin, China. — Wil- 
liam Meadowcroft is a member of the 
Committee on Meetings of the Harvard 
Engineering Society. —G. B. Collier 
read a paper “Analysis of Strains and 
Stresses in a Wrist Pin” before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers on December 8, 1927. — There 
has recently been an exhibition of 
water-colors by Arthur Pope, Professor 
of Fine Arts, at the Fogg Museum in 
Cambridge. — Bliss Knapp gave a lec- 
ture in Phillips Brooks House in De- 
cember under the auspices of the Chris- 
tian Science Society of MWlarvard. 
Knapp has recently finished his third 
term as First Reader at the First 
Church of Christian Science in Bos- 
ton and is a member of the board of 
lectureship. — C. A. Moore, Professor 
of English at the University of Minne- 
sota, has been appointed chairman of 
the English Department at that Uni- 
versity. — Dr. H. G. Giddings has been 
elected a Fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. — Dr. G. C. Shattuck 
has recently completed his term as 
president of the American Society of 
Tropical Medicine. He is Assistant 
Professor of Tropical Medicine at 
Harvard. — Gordon Gray is president 
of the Union National Bank of San 
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Diego, California, and is a member of 
the California Board of Education. — 
H. R. Hayes, president of the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association of the 
United States, was guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by the New England 
group of that Association in January. 
— J.S. Lawrence, president of the New 
England Council, presided at the meet- 
ing of the New England Conference at 
Springfield in November at which over 
a thousand delegates were present and 
discussed New England problems. — 
H. L. Shattuck, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, at 
an address in Springfield in January 
before Republican women workers of 
western Massachusetts advocated com- 
plete reorganization of city and town 
government in Massachusetts and the 
adoption of the plan of city managers. 
— J. G. Forbes has been elected a vice- 
president of Blair & Co., Inc., and will 
continue with the foreign work of that 
company. — A. J. Harper is living at 
34 Sidney Street, New Rochelle, New 
York. — H. B. Kirtland is now living 
at 2365 Glenwood Avenue, Toledo, 
Ohio. — The address of Aaron Turner 
is 1107 American Bank Building, Oak- 
land, California. — F. C. Wormelle is 
at 419 Boylston Street, Boston. — Rev. 
L. J. Logan is living at 30 Clinton 
Street, Framingham. — The address of 
Huntington Adams is 522 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York City. — F. M. Endi- 
cott is living at 217 Beacon Street, 
Boston. — Dr. M. D. Miller has moved 
to 601 Greenwood Avenue, Akron, 
Ohio. — J. A. Bull is the Pacific Coast 
representative of West and Company, 
bankers of Philadelphia, and his address 
is 405 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. — Lawrence Lewis is 
senior member of the firm of Lewis & 
Bond, attorneys, and their offices are 
in the Equitable Building, Denver, 
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Colorado. — Dr. M. H. Wentworth has 
been studying at Saint Bartholomew’s 
Hospital in London and expects to re- 
turn to Boston soon and open an office 
for the practice of psychological medi- 
cine. His address remains 2 Elm Street, 
Concord. — T. W. Little has moved his 
offices to Room 1131, 100 Milk Street, 
Boston. — H. S. Whiton’s address is 
$29 Forest Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
— T. H. Gray, Jr., is in business at 
79 Milk Street, Boston. — C. M. Rotch 
is living at 37 Valley Road, Milton. — 
G. H. Tower is living at 136 Hicks 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. — The 
following men are lost: Dr. Theodore 
N. Pease, Ray Pritchard Ells, John L. 
Pultz, Lewis D. Humphrey, Elmer E. 
Greenwood, Henry G. Hart, Jr., 
Charles L. Cole, Charles A. Mac- 
Donald, Rev. John La_ Farge. — 
“Cuban Constitutional Amendments,” 
in the December issue of American Bar 
Association Journal and “‘ Corporations 
in Cuba,” published in the November 
issue of the Pennsylvania Law Review, 
are by Gordon Ireland, head of the 
legal department of the Cuba Cane 
Sugar Corporation. — “The Influence 
of Gas Service in the Growth of Brook- 
lyn,” by S. M. Klein, won first prize 
in a contest arranged by the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company. His address is 
527 West 121st Street, New York City. 
— “Argumentation and Debating,” by 
W. T. Foster (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany) is a thorough grounding in 
the fundamental principles of argu- 
ment and persuasion. — ‘The Road to 
Plenty,” by Waddill Catchings and 
W. T. Foster (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany) is the fourth in a series, the others 
of which are entitled ‘“‘ Money,” “ Pro- 
fits,” and “ Business Without a Buyer,” 
tracing the problem of cycles of busi- 
ness depression and offering a plan for 
its solution. It has also been published 
in abridged form in the New York 
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Evening Post and the Boston Even- 
ing Transcript. — “Sixteenth Century 
French Anthology,” by Professor S. H. 
Bush and Charles E. Young, ’02, is 
published by D. C. Heath & Co. — 
“Robert Frost: A Study in Sensibility 
and Common Sense,” by G. B. Mensen, 
is published by George H. Doran Com- 
pany. — “Grand Opera at Home,” by 
A. E. Wier, containing the stories and 
most popular music of twelve operas, is 
published by D. Appleton & Co. — 
“The Minor Bird,” “Tree at My 
Window,” and “The Common Fate,” 
all in the Yale Review, and “The Time 
Table”’ and ‘The Cocoon,” both in the 
New Republic, are recent poems by 
Robert Frost. — Helen Bayley, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Bayley, at 
Boston, January 21, 1928, was married 
to Appleton King, of Milton. — Ruth 
Cutting Wilmerding, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lucius Wilmerding, was 
married in New York January 27, 1928, 
to Eglinton Hunt Montgomery. — W. 
K. Vanderbilt has gone with his wife on 
an extended cruise through the Carib- 
bean on his yacht Ara and may extend 
his cruise to the Galapagos Islands. 
During the trip he hopes to obtain 
specimens for his extensive collection of 
sea life. — A daughter, Sarah Cassett 
Dexter, was born in July, 1927, to Dr. 
and Mrs. Richard Dexter. — A son, 
Edward Barton Wright, was born in 
August, 1927, to Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Wright. — H. N. Loomis attended the 
meeting of the Harvard Club of 
Northampton in December. — James 
Lawrence attended the meeting and 
dinner of the Harvard Fund Council in 
November. — H. C. Force, W. H. Me- 
Grath, and H. F. Tucker attended the 
meeting of the Harvard Club of Seattle 
held in conjunction with the Yale Club 
of Seattle on the day of the Harvard- 
Yale Football Game. — C. P. Rollins 
and Hobart Rawson attended the 
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luncheon of the Harvard Club of New 
Haven last fall. 


1902 
Frank M. Saw TEL, See. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Corporation has appointed W. 
E. Ladd Assistant Professor of Surgery, 
and R. M. Green Assistant Professor of 
Applied Anatomy, both for three years 
from September 1, 1927. E. P. Richard- 
son has been elected John Homans Pro- 
fessor of Surgery to serve from Septem- 
ber 1, 1927. — Archibald Blanchard is 
a member of the firm of Weld, Grew 
and Company, investment bankers, at 
10 Post Office Square, Boston. — A. S. 
Dewing has been promoted from Asso- 
ciate Professor to Professor of Finance 
at Harvard. — Gragg Richards’s new 
address is 609 West Johnson Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. — A. S. Wald- 
stein has returned to the United States 
after a sojourn of several years in Pales- 
tine; his present address is 117 South 
Springfield Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
— Philip Wadsworth’s new mail ad- 
dress is 11 Beacon Street, Boston. — 
C. R. Stevenson was the speaker at the 
November meeting of Boston Chapter 
of National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. His subject was: “The 
‘Sconomic Effect of Taking Business at 
or Below Normal Cost.” Stevenson has 
conducted extensive research on the 
problems involved. — Mr. and Mrs. R. 
B. Ogilby announce the birth of a son, 
Alexander Ogilby, born January 13, 
1928. — A son, George Maurice, Jr., 
was born at Quincy to Dr. and Mrs. G. 
M. Sheahan. — A daughter, Fay, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Dabney 
November 26, 1927, at Boston. — The 
Secretary requests classmates to send 
him items of interest to the Class and 
to notify him of changes in biographical 
data. 













1905 
Cuar.es E. Mason, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

H. F. Mason was elected president of 
the Boston Wharf Company. He has 
been connected with this company for 
several years, first as assistant treas- 
urer, and then as treasurer. — C. R. D. 
Meier has been made vice-president of 
the Combustion Engineering Company, 
with offices at Madison Avenue and 
35th Street, New York City. — J. L. 
Orear has been appointed New England 
representative of the Standard Engi- 
neering Company. — W. C. Matthews 
is assistant to the United States 
Attorney-General and has been as- 
signed to duty at San Francisco. His 
office is 630 Eddy Street. — A. G. 
Waite is connected with Blair & Co., 
representing them in Worcester. — 
Roscoe Arnold Carter died December 7, 
1927. He was director and treasurer of 
the William Carter Company, Need- 
ham Heights, and an officer of their 
affiliated companies. He was very 
active in the club memberships which 
he held, among which were the follow- 
ing: Rotary Club of Boston, Appala- 
chian Mountain Club, Needham Golf 
Club, Charles River Country Club, and 
the Masons. Those who attended the 
last Class reunions will remember his 
interest in photography, and the motion 
pictures which he took at Rudolph 
Weld’s and Robert Winsor’s. — The 
Secretary would be glad to be informed 
of any classmates’ sons who are now in 
Harvard College. Please send their 
names and addresses. 


1907 


Sera T. Gano, Sec. 

199 Washington St., Boston 
Harold Burney Eaton, M.D. 1915, 
died in Boston, January 18, 1928. Dr. 
Eaton was born June 21, 1886, the son 
of Harold B. and Annie (Burney) 
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Eaton. He prepared for college at 
Milton Academy and entered Harvard 
in 1903, where he remained for one year 
and then moved with his family to Ger- 


many, where he studied at the Univer- 
sities of Giesen, Frankfort, Munich, 
and Geneva, receiving his medical de- 
gree in 1915 after his return to America. 
Eaton was for a time assistant in the 
Neurological Clinic at the Carney Hos- 
pital and later became assistant neuro- 
logist at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. He was the founder and for 
some time the chief of the Neurological 
Clinic at the Boston Dispensary. Dr. 
Eaton’s record during the Great War 
was an enviable one. He was commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant in the M.R.C., 
June 7, 1917, and on the same day sailed 
for France as neurologist and psychia- 
trist at the Johns Hopkins Base Hos- 
pital 18. In April, 1918, he was trans- 
ferred to the Fifteenth Field Artillery 
and in June to the Second Engineers, 
Second Division. In September, 1918, 
he was again transferred, this time to 
the Ninth Infantry, Second Division. 
He participated in the engagements 
of Chateau-Thierry, the Marne-Aisne 
campaign, the Saint-Mihiel and Cham- 
pagne offensives, was wounded in action 
October 3, 1918, and in the same month 
was decorated with the Croix de Guerre 
with star. He was made a captain of 
the Medical Corps, November 19, 1918, 
and transferred again to Base Hospital 
18. He was discharged from service in 
February, 1919. Since the War, Dr. 
Eaton had continued in the practice of 
medicine, specializing in neurology and 
psychiatry, and had interested himself 
particularly in special treatment of 
World War veterans. He is survived by 
his widow, Margaret (Sinclair) Eaton, 
to whom he was married June 1, 1920, 
at San Diego, California. A host of 
classmates and friends and his associ- 
ates in his profession mourn the loss of 
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a distinguished and lovable friend who 
continued to devote himself to the alle- 
viation of the suffering of his former 
comrades long after the glamour of war 
had ceased. — Captain R. C. Jones is 
Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics in the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps at Washington University, 
St. Louis. — G. B. Simmons, formerly 
with the Procter & Gamble Company 
of Cincinnati, is now vice-president and 
general manager of the Roland Park 
Company, with offices at East Lexing- 
ton Street, Baltimore, Maryland. — A 
daughter, Elinor Prudden Burns, was 
born at Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
South Africa, October 16, to William 
Burns, M.E. ’10, and Elinor (Prudden) 
Burns. — C. G. Chappell, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Memphis, 
Tennessee, has written “‘ Familiar Fail- 
ures.” (Doran; pages 164; price $1.60.) 
—R. D. Flint has written ‘Albert 
Sterner, his Life and his Art’? — the 
first of a series of biographies containing, 
in addition to text, reproductions of the 
artist's work. (Payson & Clarke, New 
York City; pages 101; price $7.50.) — 
Hermann Hagedorn has written ‘‘The 
Rough Riders,”’ a romance of the Span- 
ish War. (Harper; pages 508; price 
#2.) — D. W. Streeter has written 
“*Camels,”’ a characteristic chronicle of 
adventures on a camel trip through the 
Sudan, by the author of “ Denatured 
Africa.” (Putnam; pages 291; price 
$2.50.) — Charles Henry Dickerman 
died at Merchantsville, New York, 
July 28, 1927. Most of his life had been 
devoted to teaching. After his gradua- 
tion he became principal of the high 
school at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, and 
then master of modern languages in the 
Wilson School, Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, 
New York. In 1910 he took up news- 
paper work with the Philadelphia 
Press, and was, successively, literary 
editor, dramatic editor, and editorial 








writer. In 1914 he was on the staff of 
the Boston Post and the Boston Herald. 
For the eight years immediately preced- 
ing his death he was Assistant Professor 
of English at Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, but he resigned at the 
end of the last academic year in order to 
return to newspaper work in Phila- 
delphia. During the War, Dickerman 
served in the navy and rose to the rank 
of ensign. He was born at Philadelphia, 
October 1, 1885, the son of Charles F. 
and Kate (Miller) Dickerman, and pre- 
pared for college at the Central High 
School in that city. — B. H. Bristow 
Draper, treasurer of the Draper Cor- 
poration of Hopedale, manufacturers of 
looms, etc., has been elected president 
of the Home Market Club of Boston, an 
organization of textile manufacturers. 
—P. A. Draper has been elected a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Boston Wool Trade Association. — 
E. B. Stern has been elected president 
of the Community Chest of New Orle- 
ans, Louisiana. —C. O. Wellington, 
senior partner of Scovell, Wellington & 
Co., certified public accountants and 
industrial engineers, has been elected a 
member of the council of the American 
Institute of Accountants. He has also 
been appointed a member of the special 
committee to make plans for an Inter- 
national Congress of Accountants to be 
held in the United States in 1929. — 
H. D. Gaylord, instructor in mathe- 
matics at the Browne & Nichols School, 
Cambridge, has been reélected secre- 
tary of the New England Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics. He has held 
that office for fifteen years. — T. G. 
Hammond has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Park Board of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. — R. L. Smith, formerly pro- 
prietor of Sargents, Inc., Providence, 
Rhode Island, is now in business at 12 
Pearl Street, Boston. His home ad- 
dress is 19 Garden Street, Cambridge. 















1908 
Guy Emerson, See. 
16 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

We want our Report, to be published 
at the time of our Twentieth Reunion, 
to contain some news from every mem- 
ber of the Class. Every 1908er is urged 
not to put off any longer sending in a 
brief account of himself. Second notices 
have already gone out. If you have lost 
your blank, a postal card to the Secre- 
tary, Class of 1908, care of The Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, will bring you 
another. Additional notices are a drain 
on Class funds. 
sponse will be much appreciated. 


Your immediate re- 


1909 
F. A. Harprinea, See. 
85 Walnut St., Watertown 

About fifty members of the Class 
dined together at the Harvard Club of 
Boston on Thursday, February 23, and 
after dinner listened to a very interest- 
ing talk by Dean G. H. Edgell, ’09, of 
the School of Architecture, on the sub- 
ject ‘‘Harvard as we knew it and as it 
is Today.” Dr. Edgell touched very 
delightfully on the great changes which 
have taken place in the different phases 
of university life during the last nine- 
teen years. —Frank Loring Preston 
died at Arlington December 25, 1927, 
after a long illness. Preston’s profession 
or chief interest was the study and prac- 
tice of art, but failing health for several 
years had limited his activities. 


1910 
Leon M. Litt tp, See. 


135 Devonshire St., Boston 

Gavin Hadden had in the June, 1927, 
number of the Athletic Journal an 
article on “‘ Mobility of Seats.’’ It had 
to do in particular with movable seats 
on large outdoor playgrounds, stadiums, 
etc., and was illustrated with repro- 
ductions of steel sections designed by 
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Hadden. — L. M. Little, assistant vice- 
president in the trust department of the 
First National Bank of Boston, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
the trust department and a director 
of the New England Trust Company, 
Boston. A son was born, December 28, 
1927, to him and Eleanor (Wheeler) 
Little. —R. H. Aronson is _ vice- 
president of Woodworth, Inc., 392 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. —A 
daughter, Sheila Kingsbury, was born 
at Capetown, Cape of Good Hope, 
February 28, 1927, to H. M. Kingsbury 
and Laura (Barker) Kingsbury. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kingsbury recently returned 
to San Francisco after an extended trip 
through South Africa and Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, where Kingsbury 
visited various mines. Their return trip 
was made via the east coast of Africa to 
Naples, thence through Algeria, France, 
and England. — D. J. Lyne has been 
elected a member of the council of 
the Boston Bar Association. — R. W. 
Boyden is headmaster of the Pebble 
Hill School, a country day school 
for boys, which opened in Syracuse, 
New York, last September. — A. S. 
MacDonald was reélected first vice- 
president of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, at the annual 
convention of the Association held in 
Omaha, Nebraska, in October, 1927. — 
C. D. Osborne has been elected mayor 
of Auburn, New York, as a Democrat. 
That city normally has a large Republi- 
can majority. Osborne is president and 
general manager of the Auburn Citizen. 
—wW. T. Van Nostrand is vice- 
president of the Palo Blanco Fruit 
Company and a director of the Atlas 
Buckram Company. He is also vice- 
president of the Sharon Country Club. 
His address is 1 Main Street, Fair- 
haven. — H. B. Garland has been re- 
elected treasurer of the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics in New Eng- 
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land, an office he has held for ten years. 
He has taught mathematics at the Bos- 
ton High School of Commerce since 
1914. — C. C. Little, president of the 
University of Michigan, was head of 
the conference committee of the Third 
Race Betterment Conference held at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, January 2-6. 
The objects of the conference were to 
assemble the facts about race degener- 
acy and about recent scientific progress 
in the prolongation of human Jife, and 
to disseminate these facts. — A. F. C. 
Fiske has been elected second vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, and will have gen- 
eral supervision of Division 2 of the 
company, which includes Canada, New 
England, and the Northern, North- 
western, Southwestern, Southern, and 
Middle-Western parts of the United 
States. Fiske is also general manager of 
Canada. — G. L. Burr has become a 
general partner in the banking firm of 
Lazard Fréres, New York City. — 
Hamar Morse is with the sales depart- 
ment of the Boston office of G. L. 
Ohrstrom & Co., Inc., investments, 
30 Federal Street. — G. A. Parker has 
been reappointed Federal prohibition 
administrator for the New England 
district. Parker’s appointment was the 
first made by the Prohibition Bureau 
under the new law which places enforce- 
ment officials under the civil service 
rules. —L. L. Brown has been re- 
appointed for a two-year term as 
librarian of the Silas Bronson Library 
of Waterbury, Connecticut. — B. M. 
Cutting has been appointed United 
States Senator from New Mexico to 
fill the unexpired term of the late 
Senator Jones. Since 1912 Cutting has 
been a newspaper publisher in Santa Fe 
and has taken an active part in politics, 
having been elected a delegate to the 
first Republican State Convention held 
in New Mexico. 
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1912 
Raymonp S. Wixx1ns, See, 
735 Exchange Building, Boston 

A third daughter, Ricarda Cross, was 
born, November 16, to S. H. and Con- 
stance (Curtis) Cross. — A second son, 
Daniel George Day, was born, Novem- 
ber 4, to J. T. and Dorothy (White) 
Day. — John Elliott has become a 
member of the firm of Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., bankers. — A. J. Goldsmith is 
with Halle and Stieglitz, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. — F. 
C. Gray has been elected chairman of 
the Boston School Committee. At the 
election in November he was reélected 
to the committee for a four-year term, 
receiving the highest vote of all the 
candidates. — A third son, Winslow 
Hallowell, was born, December 27, 
1926, to M. L. and Ellen (Stetson) Hallo- 
well. — C. E. Hansen has become a 
member of the firm of Colston, Heald & 
Trail, investment securities, 100 Broad- 
way, New York City. —A daughter 
and second child, Muriel Flint Hend- 
rick, was born, April 21, 1927, to L. M. 
and Evelyn (LeBlanc) Hendrick. — C. 
W. Hubbard, Jr., is with the investment 
department of Hayden, Stone & Co., 
87 Milk Street, Boston. — A son and 
third child, Arnold Welles Hunnewell, 
Jr., has been born to A. W. and Mary 
(Amory) Hunnewell. — E. C. Knowl- 
ton, Professor of English at Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, is on leave of absence 
for the remainder of the academic year, 
and will make studies in comparative 
literature, visiting Italy and Greece. — 
A. F. McLean is sales representative of 
the Watertown Builders Supply Com- 
pany, 418 Arsenal Street, Watertown. 
His residence address is Mary’s Lane, 
Egypt. —A third daughter, Natalie 
Packard, was born November 10, 1927, 
to Dr. Fabyan Packard and Edna 
(Sypher) Packard. — J. L. Peters, asso- 
ciate in ornithology at the Harvard 
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Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, 
started, November 29, on an ornitho- 
logical expedition to the Corn Islands, 
off the coast of Honduras, and will also 
study the birds of an unfrequented 
desert region in Nicaragua, returning to 
this country in the spring. —D. P. 
Ranney has become a member of the 
law firm of Burdett, Wardwell & 
Ranney, 84 State Street, Boston. — T. 
E. Smith, Jr., is a member of the law 
firm of Wilson & Smith, with offices at 
5556 Main Street, Williamsville, New 
York, and 525 Ellicott Square, Buffalo. 
— S.H. Tolles, Jr., is engaged in raising 
poultry. His address is R.F.D. 1, 
Willoughby, Ohio. —A Evan 
Hopkins Turner, was born, November 
8, to Albert M. and Percie (Hopkins) 
Turner. — The residence address of R. 
A. Wheeler is 34 Gorham Road, Bel- 
mont. 


son, 


1913 

Watter Turts, Sec. 

446 Main St., Worcester 

G. F. Cherry’s address is Avon, Old 
Farms, Avon, Connecticut. — W. M. 
Danner, Jr., is at Las Tunas Road, 
Santa Barbara, California. — Dr. O. R. 
Frasch Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, California. — 
L. S. Gannett’s address is 87 Bedford 
Street, New York City. — R. M. Haley 
is teaching at the Oregon State College, 
of Agriculture, Corvallis, Oregon. — 
W. W. Lee is living at Canoe Hill Road, 
New Canaan, Connecticut. — The ad- 
dress of N. E. Paine, Jr., is care of 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 
— F. C. Rogerson is head of the Boston 
office of Foley, Rogerson & Co., cotton 
merchants, 93 Federal Street. — G. H. 
Roosevelt is now in the Chicago office 
of the General Electric Company, with 
offices at 230 South Clark Street. — W. 
G. Rueter’s address is 326 Dartmouth 


is now at 315 
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Street, Boston. — F. S. Rutan’s ad- 
dress is 187 Chiswick Street, Brighton. 
— H. G. Smith, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the tire division of the United 
States Rubber Company, has been 
elected a vice-president and a director 
of each of the three tire factory sub- 
sidiaries of the company — Morgan & 
Wright, the G. & J. Tire Company, and 
the Hartford Rubber Works Company. 
His permanent address is 3809 Wright 
Street, Bayside, New York. —H. J. 
Smith is at 401 Star Building, St. Louis, 
Missouri. — Dr. J. H. Taylor is living 
at 992 Memorial Drive, Cambridge. — 
Dr. F. S. Thorne’s address is 142 
Church Street, Newton. — R. P. Wade 
is now in Howe, Indiana. — B. Warren 
has been made a special partner in the 
firm of Henry G. Lapham & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange. 
The main offices of the firm are at 21 
Congress Street, Boston and 44 Pine 
Street, New York City. — G. L. Wendt 
will become director of the recently 
founded Battelle Institute 
for scientific and industrial research at 
Columbus, Ohio, after his resignation 
takes effect this summer as Dean of the 


Memorial 


School of Chemistry and Physics at 
Pennsylvania State Coliege. —R. D. 
Whittemore has resigned as president 
of the Derby Letter Machine Company 
of New York City and is now in Crag- 
mor, Colorado, where he has gone for 
his health. — R. W. Wright is with the 
Submarine Signal Corporation, 160 
State Street, Boston. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALSTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 
Gordon Grant, formerly of Winsboro, 
South Carolina, is now with the United 
States Rubber Company, New York 
City. His home address is 2815 Johns 
Avenue, Bayside, Long Island, New 
York. — R. T. P. Storer has formed a 
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partnership with James Jackson, ’04, 
and Roger J. Gilmore for the trans- 
action of a general investment business 
under the name of Jackson, Storer and 
Company, with offices at 24 Federal 
Street, Boston. —J. H. Lowell has 
become associated with the banking 
firm of Dillon, Read and Company. 
His headquarters will remain in Boston. 
—R. L. West and P. B. Potter have 
just published a volume entitled ‘“In- 
ternational Civics; the Community of 
Nations.” West is an assistant commis- 
sioner of education in New Jersey, and 
Potter is Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Wisconsin. 


1916 


WELLS BLANCHARD, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

B. T. McCarter, who has been since 
1921 commercial engineer with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany has been appointed general com- 
mercial engineer. — A second daughter, 
Mary Sayre, was born, November 4, 
1927, to Mr. and Mrs L. Sayre. — J. 
R. Coffin is with the Great Northern 
Railroad at its headquarters in Seattle. 
—A second daughter, Margaret Mc- 
Dougall, was born, November 17, 1927, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth McDougall. 
McDougall’s home address is 5 Grant- 
land Road, Wellesley Hills. — W. J. 
Bingham, Director of Athletics at 
Harvard, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of ‘‘Boston’s 
Madison Square Garden,” the sports 
coliseum and convention building which 
it is proposed to build as a part of the 
new Boston Station of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. — A daughter, Con- 
stance Steuer Epstein, was born, 
December 7, 1927, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Epstein. Epstein is a member 
of the firm of Epstein & Smith, at- 
torneys, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
—A son, Lawrence Lamont Griffin, 
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was born, July 6, 1927, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Eldon Griffin. — F. C. Nelson is an 
editorial writer and literary editor on 
the staff of the Hartford, Connecticut, 
Times. — A daughter, Marion Hawley 
Porter, was born at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, November 2, 1927, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Livingstone Porter. Porter is 
spending several months in Central 
Europe working on “A History of the 
Czecho-Slovak People” and ‘‘ The Uni- 
versity of Prague during the Middle 
Ages.’” — H. J. Sullivan’s address is 
eare of H. A. Reed, Avenida Roque 
Saenz Pefia 567, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. He is doing general engineering 
and construction work in Buenos Aires 
with Stone & Webster, Inc. — A fourth 
child and second daughter, Katharine 
Clarke Watson, was born, November 
19, 1927, to Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Wat- 
son. — A son, Carl Homer Wheeler, 
was born, November 19, 1927, to Mr. 
and Mrs. C. O. J. Wheeler. — W. C. 
Sanger has been appointed an assistant 
in the department of arms and armor at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City. — A daughter, Elizabeth 
Adlow, was born, January 14, 1928, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Elijah Adlow. —S. L. 
Kaplan has been made a partner in the 
firm of Lyne, Woodworth and Evarts, 
lawyers, 199 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton. — A son, Robert Lyman Richards, 
was born, November 30, 1927, to Dr. 
and Mrs. L. G. Richards. 


1919 
GeorceE C. Barcuay, Sec. 
26 Beaver St., New York City 
A son, Edward Arthur Adams, was 
born October 3, 1927, to Faneuil and 
Susanne (Root) Adams. — The address 
of N. A. Aldrich is 333 Morris Avenue, 
Providence, Rhode Island. —C. W. 
Alexander is with the United States 
Shoe Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. — A 
son, George Carey Barclay, Jr., was 
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born December 31, 1927, to G. C. and 
Elizabeth (Moore) Barclay. — R. L. 
Buell is Third Secretary of the United 
States Embassy at London. —R. E. 
Burdett is with Eastman, Dillon and 
Company, 120 Broadway, New York 
City. —C. D. Case is with Mec Call’s 
Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New 
York City. W. W. Case’s address is 
1226 North State Street, Chicago, II- 
linois. — Malcolm Cowley received one 
of the four prizes offered by the Poetry 
Magazine for the best poetry of the 
year, for his group of seven poems en- 
titled “‘ Blue Juanita.”’ — B. B. Coyne’s 
address is 35 Gold Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. Lincoln Crosseup’s ad- 
dress is 158 Pine Street, Wollaston. — 
J. B. Cumings is a partner in the firm 
of Hiscoe and Cumings, investments, 
115 Broadway, New York City. — FE. 
M. Darling is secretary of the Peabody 
Trust Company of Boston and lives at 
19 Bancroft Road, Wellesley Hills. 

E. C. Dingwell’s address is 125 South 
Commonwealth Street, Los Angeles, 
California. — The address of R. L. 
Donnelly is 6 Lane Park, Brighton. — 
5S. R. Dunham lives at 7 High Rock 
Way, Allston. — R. S. Emmet lives at 
116 East 63d Street, New York City. — 
F. T. Fisher is with George L. Ohr- 
strom and Company, investment se- 
curities, 44 Wall Street, New York 
City. He lives at New Canaan, Con- 
necticut. —J. D. Francis is with 
Scudder, Stevens and Clark, 111 Broad- 
way, New York City. — C. P. Fuller is 
head of the buying department of the 
J. Henry Schroeder Banking Corpora- 
tion, 27 Pine Street, New York City. — 
The address of G. G. Garceau is 987 
Canton Avenue, Milton. —™M. L. 
Gerstle’s address is 2213 Buchanan 
Street, San Francisco, California. — J. 
H. Hall, Jr., is assistant secretary of the 
United Verde Copper Company, 111 
Broadway, New York City. —J. C. 
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Hammond is with the Guaranty Trust 
Company, 140 Broadway, New York 
City. FF. T. Hunter’s address is 311 
Beacon Street, Boston. H. B. Jo- 
seph’s address is 17019 Fernway Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. A. D. Kelso is 
sales manager of the United States 
Sandpaper Company, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. R. H. Kissel, Jr., is 
with A. D. Mendes and Company, in- 
vestment securities, 43 Exchange Place, 
New York City. J. W. Lowes is 
treasurer of Radcliffe College. — The 
address of Maurice Lugitch is 853 Blue 
Hill Avenue, Dorchester. D.’ J. 
Lynch’s address is 12 ‘Trowbridge 
Street, Cambridge. A. R. Nelson is 
assistant to the division superintendent 
of the Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company at Lawrenceville, New Jer- 
sey. — Harry Ober’s address is 294 
Washington Street, Boston. — R. A. 
Patterson's address is 96 Exchange 
R. E. Quinby 
is abroad. His address is care of T. J. 
Curran, 35 Nassau Street, New York 
City. — W. A. Randall is sales agent in 
the Philadelphia territory for the 


Street, Bangor, Maine. 


Colloidal Products Company, Inc., of 
Baltimore. His address is Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. — V. L. Rich is living at 
125 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

The address of Horatio Rogers is 
270 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 

C. A. Rupp’s address is P.O. Box 89, 
Wenham. — W. T. Selg is an instructor 
in chemistry in the Tufts College, Pre- 
Medical Department, Boston. — Q. A. 
Shaw’s home is at 21 Sears Road, 
Brookline. — H. W. Shepard’s address 
is 115-Upland Road, Waban. —The 
address of A. A. Stone is 159 East 96th 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. — C. S. 
Swan’s address is 46 Gloucester Street, 
Boston. — M. A. Taylor, Jr., is with 
Goddard and Company, investment se- 
curities, 44 Wall Street, New York 
City. — A. F. Tribkle’s address is New 
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York Life Building, Kansas City, 
Missouri. — F. C. Turner is with the 


Pettingell-Andrews Company, elec- 
trical merchandise, 378 Stuart Street, 
Boston. His home is at 37 Lewis Road, 
Belmont. Hl. O. Wendt is with the 
Salem Electric Lighting Company, 
Salem. Bryant Woods has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary in charge of 
the investment advisory department of 
the Fidelity Trust Company, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 
the vear 1927 the Class learned of the 
deaths of three of its members. Len- 
tilhon Wheeler died at Saranac Lake, 
New York, on his twenty-eighth birth- 


During 


day, August 5, 1926. He was the son 
of Charles B. and Zella (Lentilhon) 
Wheeler. He left college at the out- 
break of the War and was appointed to 
West Point from which he was gradu- 
ated in November, 1918. He remained 
in the service till February, 1920, after 
which he was engaged in the oil business 
Bruce Price Post died of 
acute appendicitis in New York City 


in Mexico. 


February 25, 1927. He was thirty-two 
years old. He was considered one of the 
most brilliant of the younger architects 
in New York and had designed the 
New Colonial Hotel, Nassau, Bahamas; 
the Tuxedo Park Golf Club; and the 
Union Station, Bethlehem, Pennsylva- 
He left 
Harvard toserveon the Mexican Border 


nia, among other buildings. 


in 1916 and subsequently served in the 
navy during the War. — Francis Gil- 
man Ahlers died at Wellesley Septem- 
ber 4, 1927. He was born there April 
26, 1897, the son of L. A. E. and Mary 
(Gilman) Ahlers. After college he en- 
tered the teaching profession and at one 
time was an instructor in English at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 


Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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1926 
DovuG.iass Desevorse, Sec. 
863 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 

A son. Donald LeB. Sweeney, Jr., 
was born to D. LeB. Sweeney and Mrs. 
Sweeney January 8, 1928. Sweeney's 
home address is 1464 Beacon Street, 
Brookline; his business address, care of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 1357 Beacon 
Street, Brookline. 

NON-ACADEMIC 
Law School 

1912. H. J. Bailey, who is practising 
law at 32 Liberty Street, New York 
City, was elected General Secretary of 
Beta ‘Theta Pi about a year and a half 
ago and is still serving as the fraternity’s 
executive officer. In September, 1927, 
Bailey moved from 530 East 22d 
Street, Brooklyn, to his new home at 
3437 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn. 


LITERARY NOTES 

*&* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MAGAZINE if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Art Studies, Medieval, Renaissance, and 
Modern, edited by members of the De- 
partments of the Fine Arts at Harvard 
and Princeton Universities (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1927: $7.50) is a strikingly 
handsome volume. Among its varied con- 
tents are “An Unpublished Fresco by 
Lorenzo Vecchietta,”” by George Harold 
Edgell, °09; ‘‘A Plastic Cyclone,’ by 
Kuno Francke, Litt.D. °12; “The Geo- 
metry of the Art of El Greco,’ by Jere 
Abbott, Grad. Sch. ’20-’21; “‘ The Floren- 
tine Baptistery,”’ by Edgar W. Anthony, 
12; and “Liturgical Influence on Pre- 
Romanesque Apses in Spain,” by Walter 
Muir Whitehill, Jr., °26. 
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The Nation for January 4, 1928, con- 
tained an article on “President Neilson of 
Smith College,’ by John S. P. Tatlock, 
°96, Professor of English in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Harvard men of former days who 
had the privilege of studying under Pro- 
fessor Neilson will welcome this fine essay 
in appreciation. 

In January appeared the first number 
of The New England Quarterly, an His- 
torical Review of New England Life and 
Letters, edited by Samuel Eliot Morison, 
°08, Kenneth Ballard Murdock, °16, Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger, and Stanley Wil- 
liams, with Lawrence Shaw Mayo, ’10, as 
managing editor. It is distinguished in 
both appearance and contents. The lead- 
ing article is by S. E. Morison and is en- 
titled “‘Squire Ames and Doctor Ames.” 
All those who believe ‘‘that New Eng- 
land’s various forms of self-expression, 
past and present, constitute a significant 
field for exposition,’ will rejoice in the 
founding of this magazine. The New Eng- 
land Quarterly is published by the Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland; the subscription price is $5. 


SHORT REVIEWS 

The United States of America: Studies in 

Physical, Regional, Industrial, and 

Human Geography by Albert Perry 

Brigham, A.M. °92. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, American Branch, 
New York. 

Dr. Brigham says that this is a small 
work on a large subject and must not be 
taken as a geography of the United States. 
His motive is to give a panoramic outlook 
on leading facts and principles. The book 
is an amplification of several courses of 
lectures given both at the University of 
London in 1924 and in the School of 
Geography at Oxford University. 

In speaking of the American Domain, 
the author brings out a point which is too 
often forgotten, if indeed it is ever brought 
to the attention of the average man in 
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college, namely, that when new land is 
wanted new life can be found to colonize 
it. To quote his words, “the remoteness 
of America made possible a ‘reserved’ 
continent, which was discovered when it 
was needed, and offered an unstained field 
for human unfolding.” The point is that 
if the Atlantic Ocean had been only a few 
days away (as it now is by routes through 
the air) somebody long before Cristobal 
Colén, Admiral of the Oceans, would have 
discovered America; and in Dr. Brigham’s 
opinion, this would have led to the new 
world becoming ‘“‘a wide duplication of 
medieval Europe.” By the way, how few 
of us, even if we sport degrees from Har- 
vard, recall that Columbus visited Eng- 
land. This was some sixteen years before 
he started on that memorable trip, trust- 
ing to reach Asia by sailing west. If the 
Great Discoverer had only waited one 
hundred and twenty-eight years and 
come across the water with the Mayflower 
contingent, he like them would no doubt 
have been able to talk with an Indian who 
could talk English — our old friend Samo~ 
set. 

In these days when school histories and 
geographies are brought into court, under 
indictment for recording facts that never 
were accomplished, and discreetly forget- 
ting all references to unpleasant. but ac- 
tual facts, it is all the more necessary that 
broad and tolerant views should be held 
by those who write on human geography. 
This is the attitude of Dr. Brigham in this 
series of studies on the important phases 
of American geography. The book can be 
used by college men on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

“The remoteness of America and the 
difficulty of reaching it,” says Brigham, 
“led in our colonial and earlier federal 
times to a selective immigration.” Yet 
even then, it must be remembered, many 
restless and questionable characters came 
over and also many who left their country 
for their country’s good, and whose ab- 
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sence was not deplored to any great de- 
gree. But the conservative and indolent 
did not come, and in this our author finds 
the “root of that progressive ready-to- 
change spirit which according to the point 
of view, is a good or an ill in American 
life.” 

Europe faces westward, the basin of the 
Volga being the one important exception. 
America faces eastward, provided the 
good people of Seattle, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles keep quiet. But certainly 
more than two thirds of the United States 
drain into the Atlantic or the Gulf; and 
those two thirds contain eleven twelfths of 
the population and most of the crop-pro- 
ducing lands. Professor Brigham may or 
not have heard of an appeal for federal 
funds in connection with the recent flood 
in the lower Mississippi Valley. This ap- 
peal was by the Mayor of Chicago and in 
it is a tabulation of the percentages of na- 
tional products furnished by the region 
between the Alleghanies and the Rockies: 
sixty-six per cent of the area; sixty-four 
per cent of the population; seventy per 
cent of all farm crops; fifty-five per cent 
of the United States Senators; sixty-five 
per cent of the Congressmen; and if these 
last were not enough to convince the un- 
believing, he adds ninety-one per cent of 
the swine and seventy per cent of the col- 
lege students. Now just what the correla- 
tion factor between the last two is does 
not appear, nor does the Mayor of Chicago 
give any reason for placing them in juxta- 
position! 

But there Europe and America are on 
the two sides of the Atlantic, and as 
Brigham points out, “both in America 
and Britain elementary lessons in latitude 
need to be learned.” The United States 
extends from 25° to 49° north latitude. 
Corresponding parallels in the Old World 
embrace the land and water from North 
Africa to the English Channel; and New 
York City is in latitude not far from 
Madrid, Naples, and Constantinople. 





“Not a few at least on the western side 
of the Atlantic need to be told that Great 
Britain lies between 50° and 60° north lat- 
itude and that her islands great and small 
are opposite the span noted in the names 
of Winnipeg and Cape Farewell.” Re- 
membering these positional relations, and 
the climatic controls, due to orographic 
features, your human geographer can pro- 
ceed to trace and follow the resulting de- 
velopment of the nations involved. 

After sketching the enlargement of the 
domain by the different accessions of ter- 
ritory, the book treats of the physio- 
graphic provinces. In passing, we wonder 
how many college graduates could name 
in proper sequence the original thirteen 
States, 1783; the additional States; the 
Louisiana Purchase in 1803; the purchase 
of Florida from Spain in 1819; the Texan 
Annexation in 1845; the Oregon Claim in 
1846; the Mexican Cession in 1848; and 
the Gadsden purchase in 1853. By 1850 
all of the territory east of the Mississippi 
had been organized into States. 

No delusions are held by the author as 
regards the historical and human impor- 
tance of the mere size of a national do- 
main. “The place of a nation,” he main- 
tains, “is gaged by the contribution to the 
life of the world, in any and all the great 
fields of endeavor; in liberty and govern- 
ment, in art, literature, science and in all 
that it has done for the well-being of 
mankind.” 

Following a comprehensive chapter on 
land forms comes Climate, a very good 
résumé of various papers by climatologists 
including our own Ward, non-official and 
official. A bit of personal experience is 
worth quoting: “The writer, living in a 
protected north and south valley only 250 
miles from the Atlantic Coast, finds west- 
ern exposures of house walls and gardens 
needing protection almost as much as the 
farmer planting his windbreak of trees on 
the prairies.” 

The fourth chapter deals with Distribu- 
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tion of Population, and the race of the 
different large cities is described in an 
interesting way; while the chapter ends: 
“Perhaps this age cannot know whether 
the urban tendency in what has been a 
free and open continent is an aid or a men- 
ace to America’s life.” 

Other chapters deal with Racial Com- 
position, the Fruits of the Soil, Forests 
and National Parks, Underground Wealth, 
Manufacture, Commerce, Transporta- 
tion, Education, the Statehood Complex, 
and National Unity. 

Forty maps illustrate the various topics; 
and there is a statistical appendix. 

We said above that the book might well 
be read by college men on both sides of 
the Atlantic. We modify this: the book 
should be read by college men and also by 
men out of college, for here is an able as- 
sembling of pertinent data and of cor- 
related facts of which any man or woman 
claiming to be posted on national ques- 
tions and problems of the hour cannot re- 
main in ignorance. 

The book has been written by one who 
knows his subject; and printed by printers 
who evidently know their job. 

Alexander McAdie, ’85. 


Later Years of the Saturday Club, 1870- 
1920, edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
87. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The Saturday Club of Boston is a re- 
markable organization. Founded in 1855 
by eleven brilliant Bostonians, it has 
lasted to the present day with no club 
house of its own and with an enrollment 
of only about thirty, whose present mem- 
bers well maintain the high standards of 
their predecessors in the amenities of the 
life of culture and service. In “The 
Early Years of the Saturday Club” Dr. 
Edward Waldo Emerson has commem- 
orated the members who died before 1870, 
and Mr. Howe now edits the biographies 
of fifty-six elected between 1870 and 1920, 
who are now dead. 
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It would be easy for those benighted 
persons who live beyond the radiance of 
the gilded dome on Beacon Hill to dismiss 
the book as interesting only to such Bos- 
tonians as have attended Harvard Col- 
lege, but in its four hundred pages appear 
such men of national reputation as Alex- 
ander Agassiz, Edward C. Pickering, and 
Charles S. Sargent in science; William W. 
Story, Henry H. Richardson, and John S. 
Sargent in art; Francis Parkman, William 
D. Howells, John Fiske, and Henry James 
in literature; President Eliot and no less 
than four distinguished Presidents of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
William B. Rogers, Francis A. Walker, 
James M. Crafts, and Richard C. Mac- 
laurin. Indeed it is difficult to classify in 
any sort of watertight compartments a 
group of men of such varied abilities. It is 
interesting to note, however, that James 
Freeman Clarke and Phillips Brooks are 
the only two clergymen, and Admiral 
William T. Sampson the only representa- 
tive of the Regular Army or Navy whose 
biographies appear in the book, although 
many of the others were distinguished and 
gallant volunteer officers in the Civil War. 
All those commemorated were alike in 
possessing charm and public spirit of a 
high order. 

The biographies are far from being 
standardized in form, and some indeed are 
far from being biographies, but instead 
give fascinating access to the very minds 
and hearts of their subjects. Noteworthy 
is the account by Bishop Lawrence of 
Phillips Brooks’s preparation and de- 
livery of his sermons, while Professor 
Archibald C. Coolidge’s sketch of William 
Everett is almost too vivid a picture of the 
strange personality of that intense, stormy 
petrel of education, religion, and politics. 
Noteworthy, too, is the close resemblance 
between Professor Richards’s judgment of 
President Eliot and that by Dr. Frothing- 
ham contained in his posthumous volume 
of essays reviewed elsewhere in this num- 
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ber. The work of biography has in the 
main been done by living members of the 
Club no less distinguished than the dead 
— among them Bliss Perry, Robert Grant, 
Bishop Lawrence, President Lowell, 
Charles S. Sargent, William Roscoe 
Thayer, and James Ford Rhodes, the last 
three themselves also the subjects of 
memoirs by others. 

Every memoir is accompanied by an 
excellent portrait of its subject, and the 
paper and printing of the book leave no- 
thing to be desired, although a few errors 
have been noted. In the Italian at the top 
of page 8S there are two misspellings, and 
nine lines from the bottom of page 273 is 
another. William Amory never married 
the wife credited to him on page 104, and 
John Linzee, mentioned on page 106, was 
a Captain, not an Admiral, in the British 
Navy. 

Mr. Howe in his preface says that “the 
Saturday Club, after more than seventy 
years of life, is a legitimate subject for a 
chapter in the social history of Boston.” 
By the wide range of notable achieve- 
ments covered in the book, and the excel- 
lence of their presentation, the volume will 
appeal to many more readers than those 
who are merely seeking light on Boston 
and its society. 

Roger Wolcott, ’99. 


All These, by Paul Revere Frothingham, 
’86, with an introduction by M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe, ’87, and a memoir 
by Robert Grant, °73. Harvard 
University Press. 

** All these were honored in their genera- 
tion and were the glory of their times.” 
Such is the quotation from Ecclesiasticus 
which Dr. Frothingham had chosen for 
the heading of this little volume of posthu- 
mous addresses and essays, the last that 
we shall receive from his mellow, graceful 
pen. He was at work on them, as is re- 
lated by Mr. Howe in his sympathetic 
introduction, at the time of his sudden 
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and lamented death, and but little hasbeen 
necessary to prepare them for publication. 
The eleven chapters range over a wide 
field, from John Cotton, the “ Patriarch 
of the Massachusetts Theocracy”’ and an 
ancestor of Dr. Frothingham, to Ruskin, 
Maeterlinck, Froude, and John Fiske. 
The longest of them is a paper on William 
Everett, another kinsman, and well has 
Dr. Frothingham depicted the lights and 
shadows of his brilliant, perverse genius. 
Perhaps the most sympathetic essay deals 
with George Hodges, like Dr. Frothing- 
ham himself a genial and inspiring teacher 
untrammeled by sectarian bonds. “By 
Way of Contrast,” written, save for the 
last two paragraphs, during the World 
War, is a brilliant comparison of the char- 
acters of Washington and Frederick the 
Great, Lincoln and Bismarck. Each of the 
papers points a moral, which never “makes 
virtue unattractive,” but displays anew 
the author’s pleasant humor, his manly 
religion and the same intellectual integrity 
and soundness of appraisal that appeared 
in his “Edward Everett.” Appropriately 
added is Judge Grant’s excellent memoir 
of him, prepared for the Massachusetts 
Historical Society to which both belonged. 
The book will interest many readers, 
who will sympathize with Dr. Frothing- 
ham’s condemnation of the modern fashion 
of biography, which he deals with as fol- 
lows: ‘‘There are those among historians 
who make it clear that what they care for 
most is the idle gossip of history — the 
trivial events, the passing superstitions, 
the thoughts and sayings of the stable, 
the kitchen, and the court.” His own 
work was always on a higher plane. 
Roger Wolcott, ’99. 


Prunes and Prism, with other Odds and 
Ends, by Charles Hall Grandgent, 

83. Harvard University Press. 
In this new volume of essays Professor 
Grandgent shows again his skill in piecing 
together odds and ends and making out of 
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them satisfying compositions. He has the 
bright eye of the bird seeking material for 
its nest and he weaves the miscellany that 
he gathers into a neat and homogeneous 
fabric with something of the birds’ 
magic. Meditation 
narration and description, he fits them all 


and reminiscence, 


into place even while the reader may be 
wondering what possible bearing they can 
have on the theme; then suddenly their 
relevance and significance are made amus- 
ingly clear. His discursiveness is lively 
rather than leisurely, and as a teller of 
anecdotes, with his rapid-fire delivery, 
pungent phrasing and startling climaxes, 
he has few peers. Linguistic usages and 
abuses, foreign travel, myths, infinity, 
Dante, childhood recollections are but a 
few of the subjects on which he discourses. 
Danterequires treatment less gay and deb- 
onair than that which he bestows on the 
other topics; in this essay we meet not the 
wit and raconteur but the scholar and pro- 
fessor, analyzing and interpreting. The 
book is refreshing evidence that the most 
serious study is not necessarily alien to a 
vivacious temperament, and that gay and 
spontaneous humor need not be dulled by 
scholarship. 


Handkerchiefs from Paul, being Pious and 
Consolatory Verses of Puritan Massa- 
chusetts, edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Kenneth B. Murdock, 
16. Harvard University Press. 

It is no disparagement to this book to 
say that the Introduction is the most valu- 
able and interesting part of it. The poems 
of Puritan Massachusetts which Professor 
Murdock has here collected, though of 
unequal merit and appeal, reflect the at- 
mosphere of the time and the character of 
the audience to which they were addressed 
and have therefore some historic if not 
much literary significance. But the intro- 
ductory essay, in which Professor Mur- 
dock pictures the lives of the authors of 
the poems and interprets their motives for 
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writing gives distinction and charm to the 
volume. The sketch of Joseph Tompson 
is appealing in its simplicity and pathos, 
Mr. Murdock’s sympathetic treatment of 
the harsh lives of the Puritans must 
awaken a response in most readers — cer- 
tainly in those who are of New England 
blood. His judgments are discriminating 
and perceptive — as when he writes: “In 
Jacobean and Caroline England, ‘wit’ 
was often purchased at the cost of exces- 
sive straining for effect....In Puritan 
New England, on the other hand, one must 
pay in harshness and lack of music for a 
glimpse of the deep emotion which de- 
manded expression of writers unequal to 
their task.” 

He admits that “the bulk of the world’s 
great poetry is no whit increased by bring- 
ing these forgotten works of Wilson, 
Tompson, and the rest, to light. They de- 
serve printing not for any appeal which 
they can make to sophisticated students 
of belles lettres, but for their historical im- 
plications, for the sidelights they shed 
upon Puritan character and taste.’’ True 
enough — but the chief reason for wel- 
coming them is that they have caused 
Professor Murdock to write his charming 
and sympathetic Introduction. 


The True Story of the So-Called Love Let- 
ters of Mrs. Piozzi, by Percival Mer- 
ritt,’ 82. Harvard University Press. 

It is a chivalrous task that Mr. Merritt 
has performed, in rescuing Mrs. Piozzi’s 
reputation from the attacks made upon it 
more than twenty years after her death. 

An anonymous pamphlet entitled “Love 

Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, written when she 

was eighty, to William Augustus Con- 

way,” was published in 1843 and contained 

a preface reflecting maliciously on the re- 

lations that existed between Dr. Johnson’s 

former patroness and the young actor. 

Mr. Merritt’s study of the supposedly 

compromising letters shows that the at- 

tempt to impute a romance to the aged 
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lady was as ridiculous as it was unjust. 
He portrays a charming woman and in 
Conway a pathetic young man whom she 
was trying to encourage and help. The 
book, which is beautifully printed and 
bound, forms a valuable note to the liter- 
ary history of the period. 


The Goddess Fortuna in Medieval Litera- 
ture, by Howard R. Patch, Ph.D. 715. 
Harvard University Press. 

Although in the European world Chris- 
tianity extinguished the belief in pagan 
deities, the idea of Fortune as a control- 
ling force in men’s lives still lingered, and 
in medieval times it caused the church 
fathers much uneasiness. Unable wholly 
to uproot the pagan idea, Christianity ef- 
fected in some degree a compromise with 
it; Dante was the first of the poets to re- 
present the goddess as a ministering angel 
engaged in doing God's will. The com- 
promise was not universally accepted. 
Fortune continued to appear in many a 
guise in medieval literature, and various 
cults of Fortune, as the goddess of Love or 
of Fame or of Combat, continued to flour- 
ish. Fortune’s dwelling place and her 
wheel constituted symbolic themes for the 
poets and assumed a definite significance. 

Mr. Patch has approached his subject 
not as a mere compiler but as a philo- 
sophically minded student, and his work 
is readable as well as scholarly. 


Early Florentine Architecture and Decora- 
tion, by Edgar W. Anthony, ’12, Har- 
vard University Press. 

Mr. Anthony has made a careful and 
competent study of his subject: beginning 
with the Florentine Baptistery, he ana- 
lyzes the evidence, documentary and in- 
ternal, in an effort to interpret correctly 
the origin and development of the Early 
Florentine style; he considers separately 


the other buildings of the group, their 
chronology, architectural features, and 
decoration, and concludes that while the 
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architecture of the Early Florentine 
School was a direct inheritance from the 
art of the Late Roman period, its incrusted 
style of decoration showed originality of 


design and assimilated classical motives 
more thoroughly than did any other school 
of the early medieval period. He has pro- 
vided extensive notes and a complete 
bibliography which together with the 
eighty-two fine reproductions of photo- 
graphs make the volume a useful one for 
the student of architecture. 


War Lettersof John Chipman Gray and John 
Codman Ropes, 1862-1865. Wough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

The early correspondence of men who 
in later life achieved eminence is likely to 
be interesting even when it is not con- 
cerned with events of historic importance. 
The letters which make up the volume 
that Mr. Worthington C. Ford has so 
ably edited have historic as well as hu- 
man interest, and they are letters to which 
many Harvard men will turn with eager- 
ness. John C. Gray was for many years 
and until his death a greatly loved and 
venerated professor in the Harvard Law 
School; the firm of “Ropes, Gray” is 
known by reputation to nearly all Harvard 
men. The founders of this distinguished 
law firm had but recently graduated from 
Harvard College when the Civil War 
broke out. Ropes, a student of law during 
the war, was equally a student of the mili- 
tary campaigns. Gray served with distine- 
tion as an officer in the army. The two 
young men in their letters to each other 
expressed their views about the conduct of 
the war and the capabilities of various 
commanders with extreme frankness. It 
is interesting to find that the young lieu- 
tenant Gray was an ardent partisan of 
McClellan, and that Ropes, who later 
won renown as a military historian, was 
skeptical of that general’s ability. Gray’s 
letters are picturesque; they contain many 
vivid and striking passages — such as the 
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description of the shooting of a deserter 
who had been condemned by court mar- 
tial, and the sketch of General Sherman 
— “the most American looking man I 
ever saw, tall and lank, not very erect, 
with hair like thatch, which he rubs up 
with his hands, a rusty beard trimmed 
close, a wrinkled face, sharp, prominent 
red nose, small, bright eyes, coarse red 
hands.” Interspersed with comment on 
the war and account of personal experi- 
ence is considerable lively gossip about 
events and people at home. 

The letters do not often betray emo- 
tion; indeed, they are characterized for 
the most part by a rather uncommon de- 
gree of sangfroid. They are remarkable in 
their disclosure of maturity of thought 
and judgment on the part of men who 
were hardly more than youths; the poise, 
the fund of miscellaneous knowledge, and 
the mental reach and grasp that they dis- 
play are perhaps not greater than might 
be looked for in men who later showed 
such intellectual power, but they are none 
the less extraordinary, considering the 
age of the writers. The letters are inter- 
esting as autobiography, and they give 
valuable glimpses of the military and 
social life of the Civil War period. 


Marching with Sherman: Letters and Cam- 
paign Diaries of Henry Hitchcock, 
edited, with an Introduction, by M. 
A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

Henry Hitchcock was a young lawyer in 
St. Louis who joined Sherman’s staff as 
major when the march from Atlanta to the 
sea was about to begin. His diaries and 
letters therefore furnish an authentic 
record of Sherman’s Georgia and Carolina 
campaigns, but they are mainly interest- 
ing as revealing the distress of mind which 
this participant felt at the war measures 
that were so ruthlessly applied. He dis- 
cussed the question frequently with other 
officers and sometimes with Sherman him- 
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self, and though he had the occasional 


satisfaction of finding that his remon- 
strances brought about some alleviation of 
the miseries of non-combatants, he usually 
was compelled to content himself with the 
reflection that it was all Jeff Davis’s fault 
anyway. In his indignation at the bar- 
barity of the Confederates in mining a 
road over which Union troops were ad- 
vancing he will probably seem to veterans 
of the Great War unsophisticated. 

Although the book is less picturesque 
and vivid than the War Letters of Gray 
and Ropes, it is a frank and interesting 
record. Mr. Howe’s editing is of course 
excellent. 


A Wayfarer in Portugal, by Philip S. 
Marden, LL.B. ’98. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

The wayfarer in Portugal can have no 
more informing or entertaining guide than 
this book. Mr. Marden in his Preface says 
modestly that he has tried to write such a 
book as he would like to have read before 
going to Portugal; he covers all the sub- 
jects most essential to the traveler’s com- 
fort, convenience, and interest. Not only 
does he supply useful information about 
routes and hotels, but he furnishes the 
tourist with the background of historical 
and architectural knowledge that is in 
some degree necessary to adequate ap- 
preciation of the towns and cities to be 
visited. One who does not contemplate a 
trip to Portugal will find the perusal of 
Mr. Marden’s book rewarding, so attrac- 
tive is its style, so graphic its descriptive 
quality, and so clear and comprehensive 
its outline of the country’s history. 


Out of the East, by Donald Fay Robinson, 
’26. B. J. Brimmer Company. Boston. 
These poems reveal a depth of thought 
and feeling not often to be found in the 
work of so young a writer, and a felicity of 
phrase that commands admiration. Mr. 
Robinson’s versatility is striking. He 
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translates odes of Horace into musical 
verse, and he writes poems in German as 
well as in English. His sense of the dra- 
matic is keen, his power of dealing with a 
tragic subject seems mature; he has, too, 
a light touch for the lighter themes. This 
first book is one of genuine promise. 


The Correspondence of John Locke and 
Edward Clarke, edited, with a Bio- 
graphical Study, by Benjamin Rand, 
79. Harvard University Press. 

The letters which passed between the 
philosopher John Locke and the parlia- 
mentarian Edward Clarke and which are 
now published for the first time throw a 
pleasant light on the character of the two 
men. Locke especially is revealed as an 
attractive person — the kindly bachelor 
who is warmly interested in his friend’s 
children, the philosopher-physician who 
takes endless pains to set forth sound prin- 
ciples for preserving their health and carry- 
ing on their education. Dr. Rand’s intro- 
duction to the letters is an interesting and 
sympathetic biographical sketch of the 
philosopher — in itself a substantial piece 
of work. 


The Business of the Supreme Court, by 
Felix Frankfurter, LL.B. ’06, and 
James M. Landis, LL.B. ’25. The 
Macmillan Company. 

How the federal judiciary system origi- 
nated and developed is interestingly de- 
scribed in this book. In the years before 
the Civil War the difficulty that the 
supreme judicial tribunal found in coping 
with the problems thrust upon it by the 
rapid expansion of the country led to a 
series of grievances and attempts at 
remedial legislation. After the Civil War 
the business of the federal courts was 
enormously increased. It had been mainly 
concerned with litigation of citizens out- 
side of their own states, but by the Act of 
1875 Congress gave the federal courts the 
power to deal with any question involving 
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any right given by the Constitution, the 
laws, and treaties of the United States. 
That Act, which added so enormously to 
the business of the federal courts made no 


provisions to enable them to discharge it. 
The Supreme Court docket became ut- 
terly unwieldy, and the lower courts were 
overwhelmed by the load imposed on 
them. Not until 1891, with the passage of 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals Act, was a 
decisive remedy applied to a situation 
that had become well-nigh intolerable. 
But the remedy was not without its de- 
fects, which became increasingly apparent 
as time went on; there still continued two 
courts of substantially concurrent juris- 
diction, the circuit courts and the district 
courts, and confusion resulted. By the 
adoption of the Judicial Code in 1911 the 
circuit courts became merged into district 
courts, and the procedure of the federal 
courts was clarified and simplified. 

In addition to reviewing these evolu- 
tionary processes, Professor Frankfurter 
and Professor Landis give a survey of the 
efforts, so far abortive, to provide special- 
ized courts to deal with technical and in- 
dustrial litigation, and of the more success- 
ful efforts to increase the number of federal 
judges and to lessen the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. 

Unreserved commendation is due the 
authors of this thorough and interesting 
study of the federal judicial system. 


Karl Marz’s Interpretation of History, by 
Mandell M. Bober, Ph.D. ’25. Har- 
vard University Press. 

Karl Marx still holds his place as the 
foremost protagonist of the proletariat; 
Lenin, Trotzky, Stalin are but his dis- 
ciples. Professor Bober’s book, which 
won the David A. Wells Prize for the year 
1925-26, is a dispassionate review and 
analysis of Marx’s philosophy. While the 
conclusions are unfavorable to Marx’s 
theory, only the most advanced radicals 
would be likely to call them unfair. Pro- 
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fessor Bober credits Marx’s theory with 
being ‘“‘a powerful antidote to older and 
even more one-sided views of history... . 
It admonishes the student of social mani- 
festations not to neglect the careful study 
of the economic factors.” And then Pro- 
fessor Bober adds, “Such a study will shed 
light on many historical phenomena, but 
it will be inadequate to interpret history.” 
Marx himself he characterizes as “a cru- 
sader, a propagandist....a revolution- 
ary, thoroughly dissatisfied with things as 
they are.” And to that conception of him 
Professor Bober adds a more telling stroke 
of portraiture: “Haughty, tempestuous, 
and fiery intellectual aristocrat that he 
was, with swarms of admiring disciples at 
his feet, he really cared little for the masses 
of plain, untutored workers. ... What he 
liked in the proletarians, I suspect, was 
rather his own intellectual discovery of 
them.” As the quotations suggest, Pro- 
fessor Bober brings ‘o his discussion of 
Marx’s philosophy a shrewdly analytical 
mind and a trenchant style. 


The Quest of the Moon Fish, by C. Bedell 
Monro, ’23, and W. Don Harrison. 
William Morrow & Company. New 
York. 

This entertaining story tells of the ad- 
ventures of three boys who, while spend- 
ing the summer on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, hear from an old Indian the legend of 
the Moon Fish that haunts the Cheboy- 
gan River. They set out on an expedition 
to capture the Moon Fish, and soon find 
that for some inexplicable reason they 
have incurred the deadly enmity of a half- 
breed who bears an evil reputation. The 
expedition that had promised to be a 
pleasant camping trip proves perilous in 
the extreme, and the climax, in which the 
boys’ lives are at stake, is almost painfully 
exciting. Mr. Monro and Mr. Harrison 
have constructed their plot skilfully; the 
story is full of suspense and dramatic sur- 
prises. And it is well written, with color 
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and humor; a boys’ story of more than 
ordinary literary merit. 


The Road to Plenty, by William Trufant 
Foster, ’01, and Waddill Catchings, 

01. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
The method which Mr. Foster and Mr, 
Catchings have adopted in order to set 
forth economic problems and solutions is 
most ingenious. They have constructed a 
story in which the various characters ex- 
press representative ideas concerning eco- 
nomic and _ industrial the 
Little Gray Man personifies the idealist 


conditions; 


who is seeking a remedy for poverty and 
unemployment; the other characters are 
the Business Man, the Professor, the Con- 
gressman, the Salesman, the Lawyer — 
and finally the Business Man’s Wife. In 
spite of a slight vein of sentimentality 
which is indicated by the continuous use 
of the appellation “‘the Little Gray Man,” 
and the capitalizing of the word “She” 
whenever it refers to the Business Man’s 
Wife, the book cannot fail to win the 
reader’s sympathetic interest, so sincere 
and earnest an effort to ameliorate the lot 
of mankind does it express. Its thesis is 
that Political Economy, the Dismal Sci- 
ence, has been unsound in one of its funda- 
mental doctrines, namely, in assuming 
that production automatically finances 
consumption. So long as this principle is 
accepted as a guiding truth, there can be 
no escape from the evils of unemployment 
and poverty. The economists have failed 
to perceive that a principle which applies 
when trade is merely the barter of com- 
modities is inapplicable when money is 
the medium of exchange. And with a re- 
cognition of the réle that money plays, 
the remedy becomes clear. In the words 
of the Salesman, it is this: ‘‘ When busi- 
ness begins to look rotten, more public 
spending.’ Whenever production threat- 
ens to become excessive, the Government 
can finance consumption by pushing for- 
ward construction of public works. It 
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can hold back the construction of public 
works when there is no unemployment 
problem. The criticisms and objections 
which the adoption of such a policy might 
be expected to provoke seem to be fairly 
set forth and satisfactorily answered. 
Whether embarking on such a course 
would actually accomplish all that the 
authors claim cannot be determined un- 
less the experiment is made. They have 
presented a thoughtful and reasonable 
plan which shows that the experiment is 
at least practicable. We should like to 
see it tried. And we cannot too highly 
commend the ardent sympathy with the 
poor and unfortunate that animates the 
writers or the skill with which they have 
made this extremely appealing contribu- 
tion to economic thought. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


*,* All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 


All These, by Paul Revere Frothingham, ’86. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. 
Cloth, 314 pp. $3.50. 

A Wayfarer in Portugal, by Philip S. Marden, 
LL.B. °98. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth, illustrated, 210 pp. $3. 

Marching with Sherman: Passages from the Let- 
ters and Campaign Diaries of Henry Hitchcock, 
Major and Assistant Adjutant General of Volun- 
teers, November, 1864 — May, 1865. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1927. Cloth, 
332 pp. 84. 

The Correspondence of John Locke and Edward 
Clarke, edited, with a Biographical Study, by Ben- 
jamin Rand, ’79. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1927. Cloth, 607 pp. 

Karl Marx's Interpretation of History by Mandell 
Morton Bober, A.M., Ph.D. ’25. Cambridge: Hare 
vard University Press. 1927. Cloth, 370 pp. $3.50. 

Later Years of the Saturday Club, 1870-1920, 
edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. 
Cloth, illustrated. 427 pp. $10. 

The Business of the Supreme Court: A Study in 
the Federal Judicial System, by Felix Frankfurter, 
LL.B. '06, and James M. Landis, LL.B. ’25. New 
York: The Maemillan Company. 1927. Cloth, 
349 pp. 85. 

The Essentials of International Public Law and 
Organization by Amos S. Hershey, ’92. Revised 
Edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1927. Cloth, 784 pp. 
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War Letters, 1862-1865, of John Chipman Gray, 
*59, and John Codman Ropes, ’57. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. 
Cloth, illustrated. 532 pp. $7.50. 

Handkerchiefs from Paul: Being Pious and Con- 
solatory Verses of Puritan Massachusetts, edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Kenneth B. Mur- 
dock, ’16. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1927. Cloth, 134 pp. 

The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature, by 
Howard R. Patch, Ph.D. ’15. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1927. Cloth, illustrated. 215 pp. $5. 

The True Story of the So-Called Love Letters of 
Mrs. Piozzi, by Percivai Merritt, ’82. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1927. Boards. 85 pp. 
$3. 

Early Florentine Architecture and Decoration, by 
Edgar W. Anthony, °12. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1927. Boards, illustrated. 104 
pp. $5. 

Prunes and Prism, with Other Odds and Ends, by 
Charles Hall Grandgent, ’83. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1927. Cloth, 215 pp. $2.50. 

The United States of America: Studies in Physical, 
Regional, Industrial, and Human Geography, by 
Albert Perry Brigham, A.M. ’92, Se.D., L.H.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Geology at Colgate University. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, New 
York. 1927. Cloth, 308 pp. $3. 

Out of the East, by Donald Fay Robinson, ’26, 
B. J. Brimmer Company, Boston. 1927. Boards. 
109 pp. $2. 

The Road to Plenty, by William Trufant Foster, 
01, and Waddill Catchings, ’01. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1928. Cloth, 
231 pp. $2. 

Art Studies, Medieval, Renaissance and Modern, 
Edited by Members of the Departments of Fine 
Arts at Harvard and Princeton Universities. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1927 
Boards. Illustrated, 156 pp. $7.50. 


MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuatges’ Macazinp 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1881. Charles Henry Wheelwright Foster 

to Mrs. Edgar B. Van Winkle, at 
Litchfield, Conn., Dec. 31, 1927. 

1891. John Alton Avery to Adeline Wood, 
at Newton, Dec. 24, 1927. 

[1899.] Albert Snow Graves to Mrs. 
Helen Prichard Dodge, at Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., May 23, 1925. 

[1901.] William Starling Burgess to Mrs. 
Elsie Janet Burgess, at New York, 
N.Y., Nov. 18, 1927. 

1901. Charles Motley Clark to Sally Me- 
Intosh, at St. Augustine, Fla., Oct. 
$1, 1927. 
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1908. Frederick Henry Toye to Henrietta 


Marie Hopkinson, at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 28, 1927. 


1913. Adolf Augustus Berle, Jr., to Bea- 


trice Bend Bishop, at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 17, 1927. 


1913. Floyd Gilbert Blair to Leonore 


Scullin Warren, at Washington, 
D.C., Dec. 10, 1927. 


[1913.] D. Ferdinand Brown to Cecile 


Ehrman, at Cincinnati, O., Dec. 10, 
1927. 


1914. Samuel Foster Damon to Louise 


Wheelwright, at Dedham, Feb. 4, 
1928. 


[1914.] John Morse Elliot to Janet Pauld- 


1915 


1915 


1916 


1918 


1918 


1919 


1919 


ing, at Chicago, Ill., Jan. 30, 1928. 

. Arthur Flint Chapin to Zoe K. 
Buxton, at New York, N.Y., Jan. 
28, 1928. 

. Grafton Winthrop Minot to Mrs. 
Anne Kountze Douglas Borden, at 
New York, N.Y., Nov. 28, 1927. 

. Frederic Cooke Nelson to Sylvia 
Searby, at Rochester, N.Y., Nov. 
29, 1927. 

. Richard Van Wyck Buel to Frances 
Worthington Thompson, at Boston, 
Dec. 30, 1927. 

- Paul Squibb to Louise Groves, at 
Washington, D.C., Dec. 26, 1927. 

. Ralph Langdon Donnelly to Esther 
Carberry, Feb. 9, 1927. 

. William Gaston to Rosamond 
Pinchot, at West Chester, Pa., Jan. 
26, 1928. 


[1919.] Jay Pierrepont Moffat to Lilla 


1919. 


Cabot Grew, at Hancock, N.H., 
July 27, 1927. 

Alan Richard Morse to Theresa 
Jacobson, Sept. 8, 1927. 


[1919.] William Barrows Peale to Lorna 


1919. 


1919. 


LeBaron Stevens, at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 27, 1927. 

Arthur Perkins to Thekla Kath- 
arine Becker, at Ogden, Utah, June 
14, 1927. 

Walter Theodore Selg to Erma- 


1919. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1922. 


1922. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1924. 


1924. 
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garde Frances Freyermuth, at 
Boston, Dec. 22, 1927. 

Stanford Huntington Stevens to 
Dorothea Derby, at Englewood, 
N.J., Oct. 5, 1927. 

Benjamin Warder Thoron to Violet 
Spencer, at Washington, D.C., 
June 11, 1927. 

Samuel Bernard Goodstone to Dor- 
othy B. Cohen, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Nov. 2, 1927. 

Appleton King to Helen Bagley, at 
Boston, Jan. 21, 1927. 

Albert Whitney Rhodes to Mar- 
garet Duryee, at Englewood, N.J., 
Nov. 26, 1927. 

Sumner Mead Roberts to Elizabeth 
Converse, at Dedham, Dec. 29, 
1927. 

William Maxwell Houghton to 
Elizabeth Bowden Richards, at 
Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 28, 1928. 
William York Peters, Jr., to 
Muriel Ward, at Boston, Nov. 26, 
1927. 

Walter Charles Langer to Juanita 
Franks, at Silver City, N.M., Dec. 
28, 1927. 

Theodore Morrison to Florence 
Kathleen Johnston, at Washington, 
D.C., Oct. 22, 1927. 

Ralph Howden Nay to Margaret 
Lewis, at Rochester, N.Y., Dec. 30. 
1927. 

Langdon Ward Post to Janet Kirby, 
at New York, N.Y., Nov. 15, 1927. 
William Merrill Tucker to Doris L. 
Dutcher, at Winchester, Nov. 17, 
1927. 

Frederick Prince Delafield to Kate 
Sedgwick Colby, at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 19, 1927. 

Rudolf Ruprecht Osgood to Mar- 
garet Kent, at East Orange, N.J., 
Dec. 31, 1927. 


[1924.] Richard Leland Thompson to 





Pollie Adams Pierce, at Boston, 


Dec. 8, 1927. 
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1860. 


1868. 


1868. 


1868. 


1870. 


1874. 


1874. 
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Mark Robert Werman to Frances 
Dvilusky, at Roxbury, Nov. 24, 
1927. 


[1925.] Stanley Larminie Stevens to Con- 


stance Innes, at Boston, Jan. 82, 
1928. 

Frederick Lewis Dabney to Bea- 
trice Howell, at Boston, Feb. 4, 
1928. 

] Frederick Lothrop Ames to Maur- 
ice Mozette, at Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 
28, 1928. 

Paul Brackett 
Chadbourne to Adele Louise Stern, 
at Dorchester, Nov. 18, 1927. 

Sch. 1920-22, 23-24. Cyrus Di- 
mitri Comninos to Mrs. Dorothy 
Woodman Parkhurst, at Boston, 
Dec. 27, 1927. 


NECROLOGY 
Graduates 
The College 


Frederick Wainwright Bradlee, d. 
at Boston, Jan. 6, 1928. 


John Ware Denny, A.M., d. at 
Boston, Dec. 11, 1927. 

Charles Fletcher Dole, A.M., d. at 
Jamaica Plain, Nov. 27, 1927. 
Charles Olin Files, A.M., d. at 
Portland, Me., Dec. 25, 1927. 
Henry Kittredge Spaulding, d. at 


Tewksbury, Jan. 14, 1928. 
Nathaniel Dana Carlile Hodges, d. 
at Cincinnati, O., Nov. 25, 1927. 
Edwin Garrald Merriam, LL.B., d. 
at St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 7, 1927. 


. Edward Ellis Hobart, d. at Plym- 


outh, Jan. 22, 1928. 


5. Nathan Matthews, LL.B., LL.D., 


d. at Boston, Dec. 11, 1927. 


. John King Berry, d. at Cambridge, 


Dec. 18, 1927. 


. George Chalmers Cutler, d. at 


Brookline, Jan. 1, 1928. ie oe 


. Wallace Macfarlane, d. at New 


York, N.Y., Jan. 19, 1928. 


1880. 


1880. 


1881. 


1881. 


1881. 


1882. 


1882. 


1882. 


1882. 


1882. 


1882. 


1884. 


1886. 


1886. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1888. 


1888. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 
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Mitchell Harrison, d. at Warrenton, 
Va., Aug. 19, 1927. 

Henry Wilson Savage, d. at Boston, 
Nov. 29, 1927. 

Charles Hooper Jackson, d. at 
Napa Soda Springs, Cal., Nov. 26, 
1927. 

Roderick Stebbins, S.T.B., d. at 
Milton, Jan. 29, 1928. 

Willis Watson, M.D., d. at Bernard 
Me., Jan. 6, 1928. 

Alfred Marston Allen, d. at Cin- 
cinnati, O., Dec. 2, 1927. 

Edward Wild Baker, d. at Brooke 
line, Jan. 26, 1928. 

George Washington Dickerman, d. 
at New York, N.Y., Jan. 5, 1928. 
John Preston, d. at Washington, 
D.C., Nov. 26, 1927. 

Henry Hamilton Sherwood, d. at 
Oakland, Cal., Dec. 9, 1927. 
William Enos Stone, d. at Raleigh, 
N.C., Jan. 14, 1928. 

Bartow Bee Ramage, d. at Gulf- 
port, Miss., Sept. 10, 1927. 

Eugene Howard Babbitt, d. at 
Hartford, Conn., Nov. 19, 1927. 
Benjamin Thomas Hill, d. 
Worcester, Nov. 10, 1927. 

John McQuaid Thompson, M.D., 
d. at Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 29, 
1927. 

Archibald Cary Coolidge, LL.D., 
d. at Boston, Jan. 14, 1928. 
Charles Francis Choate, Jr., d. at 
Boston, Nov. 30, 1927. 

Robert Higginson Fuller, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Dec. 23, 1927. 

Harry Edgar Hayes, d. at Stone- 
ham, Dec. 30, 1927. 

Benjamin Jerome Sands, d. at Port 
Chester, N.Y., Jan. 18, 1928. 
Samuel Sanford, d. at Washington, 
D.C., Nov. 17, 1927. 

Arthur Bruce Whiting, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Nov. 13, 1927. 
Herbert Maule Richards, S.D., d. 
at New York, N.Y., Jan. 9, 1928, 


at 
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1893. Alexander Lynde Cochrane, d. at 
Boston, Jan. 16, 1928. 
Chauncey Otis Rawalt, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Nov. 10, 1927. 
William Ogden Harrison, d. at 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 27, 1927. 
William Lynch Francis Gilman, d. 
at Wellesley, Dec. 12, 1927. 
William Samuel Patten, d. at 
Boston, Dec. 6, 1927. 
Augustus Pfaffen Zeller, d. at Mu- 
nich, Germany, January, 1926. 
Uriel Atwood Murdock, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Dec. 5, 1927. 
Charles Henry Dickerman, d. at 
Merchantsville, N.Y., July 28, 1927. 
Russell Warren Fisher, d. at Ala- 
meda, Cal., Nov. 18, 1927. 
Charles Chauncey Whittelsey, d. at 
Plattsburg, N.Y., Aug. 2, 1927. 
William Berry Southworth, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 7, 1927. 
Alva Bryan Basham, d. at Shawnee, 
Okla., Dec. 6, 1927. 
. David Waller Bakeless, d. at Read- 
ing, Pa., Nov. 20, 1927. 

. Sidney Myers, d. at Weymouth, 
Sept. 23, 1927. 

Scientific School 
George Abbott Osborne, d. at 
Boston, Nov. 19, 1927. 


Edmund Parker Churchill, $.M., d. 
at Tenafly, N.J., Dec. 11, 1927. 


1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1895. 
1898. 
1904. 
1907. 
1908. 
1913. 
1918. 


1920. 


1860. 


1903. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1892. Herbert Darling Foster, A.M., d. 
at Plymouth, England, Dec. 27, 
1927. 

1894. James Homer Wright, A.M., S.D. 
(hon.), d. at Boston, Jan. 3, 1928. 

1896. Bruce Fink, A.M., d. at Oxford, O., 
July 10, 1927. 

1907. William Joseph King, A.M., d. at 
Annapolis, Md., Jan. 15, 1928. 


Law School 


1860. Eugene Snyder, d. at Harrisburg, 
Pa., Aug. 8, 1927. 
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1865. Walter Sardo McFarlan, d. at 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1927. 

1877. Thomas Corkhill McDivitt, prob- 
ably dead. 

1878. James Johnston Ritchie, d. at Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda, April 23, 1925. 

1898. Frank Buzzell Newton, d. at Mil- 
ton, Jan. 11, 1928. 

1901. John Jesse Penrose, d. 
York, N.Y., Dec. 3, 1927. 

1903. Walter Bradley Clarke, d. at Bos- 
ton, Jan. 7, 1928. 

1909. Douglas Edwin Wilder, d. at Bos- 
ton, Nov. 8, 1927. 


at New 


Medical School 


1890. Edward William Finn, d. at Brook- 
line, Dee. 1, 1927. 

1892. Benjamin Tenney, d. at Boston, 
Jan. 18, 1928. 

1901. Ernest Bradford Schollenbach, d. 
at Boston, Nov. 26, 1927. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


1887. Harrison Whitney, d. at Portland, 
Me., Dec. 8, 1927. 


Cemporary sHembers 


The College 


1885. William Lyman Luther, 
Eureka, Cal., Aug. 16, 1926. 

1886. Lewis Amasa Wood, d. at Poncha- 
toula, La., June 3, 1927. 

1887. Elisha Hunt Allen, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 13, 1928. 

1886-87. Samuel Mitchell Child, LL.B., 
d. at Boston, Jan. 17, 1928. 

1888. Thomas Fletcher Poynter, d. at 
Shelbyville, Ky., Nov. 14, 1927. 

1897. Murray Wilder Dewart, d. at Balti- 
more, Md., Dec. 4, 1927. 

1905. Graeme Donald, d. at New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 26, 1928. 

1906. Roscoe Arnold Carter, d. at Need- 
ham Heights, Dec. 7, 1927. 

1907. Harold Burney Eaton, M.D., d. at 

Boston, Jan. 18, 1928. 


d. at 
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1909. Frank Loring Preston, d. at Arling- 
ton, Dec. 25, 1927. 

1924. Robert Webber Dickson, d. at 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 18, 1927. 

1925. George William Knowlton, 3d, d. 
at North Grafton, Jan. 10, 1928. 

1927. Louis Cohen, d. at Winthrop, Sept. 
5, 1927. 

1928. George Sutro Loewenstein, d. at 
Cambridge, Dee. 5, 1927. 

1930. Guthrie Willard, d. at New York, 
N.Y., Dec. 11, 1927. 


Scientific School 


1868-70. Fitch Gilbert, d. at Cambridge, 
Nov. 19, 1927. 

1884-86. Frederick LeRoy Sargent, d. at 
Cambridge, Jan. 16, 1928. 

1895-99. Samuel Frederic Mills, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Dec. 20, 1927. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1889-90. Samuel Milton Samson, d. at 
Amity, Ark., Nov. 22, 1925. 
1893-94, 97-98. Lucian Waterman Rog- 

ers, d. at Boston, Nov. 28, 1927. 
1894-95. Walter Scott Hayden, Jr., Div. 
94-95, d. at Toledo, O., June 11, 
1927. 
1897-98. Frederick Erskine Olmsted, d. 
at Palo Alto, Cal., Feb. 13, 1925. 


Law School 


18 59-61. Charles John McIntire, d. at 
Cambridge, Nov. 12, 1927. 
1877-79. Clarence Shepard Brown, d. at 
Coronado, Cal., Nov. 24, 1925. 
1881-82. Francis Augustus MeNutt, d. at 
Brixen, Italy, Dec. 30, 1927. 
1883-84. William Alexander Henry, d. at 
Halifax, N.S., Can., Dec. 11, 1927. 
1887-88. Edwin Stetson Damon, d. at 
Hanover, Jan. 26, 1924. 
1892-93. Henry Ingersoll Riker, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Nov. 14, 1927. 
1895-96. Timothy Francis Crowley, prob- 
ably dead. 





1900-01. George Frye Merrill, d. at 
Gloucester, Jan. 11, 1928. 

1910-12. Nels Christensen, d. at Coving- 
ton, Okla., March 25, 1923. 

1925-27. Edward Timothy Donahue, d. 
at Lynn, Sept. 2, 1927. 

1926-27. John Ayer, d. at Munising, 
Mich., July 4, 1927. 


Medical School 


1868-70. Herbert Cutler Bullard, d. at 
Lawrence, L.I., N.Y., Jan. 6, 1928. 

1881-83, 84-86. Bernard Francis Supple, 
d. at Dorchester, Oct. 27, 1924. 

1895-96, 98-02, 08-10. Patrick Joseph 
Harkins Dixon, d. at New York, 
N.Y., 1924. 

1895-97, 98-99. Miner Raymond 
Thomas, d. at Dorchester, April 8, 
1927. 


Dental School 


1881-82. George Robinson Clark, d. at 
Melrose, Jan. 4, 1928. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


1898-99. Thomas Coyle, d. at Medford, 
Oct. 11, 1927. 


Divinity School 

1874-75. Thomas Snyder, d. at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., Feb. 6, 1927. 

1881-82. Samuel McChord Crothers, 
S.T.D. (hon.), d. at Cambridge, 
Nov. 9, 1927. 

1896-97. John Jairus Walker, d. at New- 
ton Highlands, Dec. 4, 1927. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


The memorial to Percy D. Haughton on 
Soldiers Field was dedicated on the morn- 
ing of November 19, 1927, the day of the 
Harvard-Yale football game. 

A first edition copy of a rare sixteenth 
century treatise on heraldry and geneal- 
ogy has been given to the College Library 
in honor of Professor C. N. Greenough. 
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The centenary of Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton’s birth was observed on Wednesday, 
November 16, 1927. In the afternoon 
Dean Wa.ter Miller of the University of 
Missouri gave an address in the new Fogg 
Art Museum, and in the evening Professor 
E. R. D. Maclagan, Charles Eliot Norton 
Professor of Poetry, lectured and the 
Glee Club gave a concert. As a gift from 
Professor Norton’s six children, Miss 
Elizabeth Norton presented to the Mu- 
seum Tintoretto’s “* Portrait of a Senator,” 
which had hung for many years in her 
father’s house. Edward W. Forbes, Di- 
rector of the Museum, gave an Umbrian 
triptych by Niccolo da Foligno in mem- 
ory of Professor Norton and a painting of 
the Madonna by Benvenuto di Giovanni 
in memory of Richard Norton. Professor 
Paul J. Sachs gave an unknown four- 
teenth century Italian painting in mem- 
ory of Miss Grace Norton. These paint- 
ings are hung in the Venetian gallery on 
the second floor of the Fogg Museum. 
There was also a Norton memorial exhibi- 
tion in the Widener Library treasure 
room. Professor Norton’s collection of 
rare volumes was presented to the Li- 
brary, and Professor Sachs gave in his 
memory a collection of about 150 vol- 
umes. In commemoration of the cente- 
nary books were given by Professor G. L. 
Kittredge, Professor C. N. Greenough, 
Professor J. L. Lowes, Percival Merritt, 
’82, of Boston, D. P. Robinson, ’90, of 
New York, F. H. Curtiss, ’91, of Charles 
River, J. A. Stillman, ’96, of New York, 
A. A. Sprague, 97, of Chicago, E. H. 
Wells, 97, of New York, G. C. Beals, ’98, 
of Boston, G. T. Emmet, ’98, of New, 
York, E. H. Litchfield, ’99, of New York, 
D. T. Pottinger, ’06, of Cambridge, S. W. 
Fish, ‘08, of New York, Joseph Husband, 
’08, of New York, J. B. Munn, ’12, of New 
York, W. A. M. Burden, ’27, of New 
York, E. A. Wieser, ’28, of New York, V. 
M. Fry, ’30, of Ridgewood, N.J., L. E. 
Kirstein, ’30, of Boston, Miss K. A. Sar- 
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gent of New York, Mrs. Arthur W. 
Swann of New York, Mrs. F. G. Thom- 
son of Devon, Pennsylvania, and two 





anonymous donors. 

The Commission on the Cité Universi- 
taire at Paris visited Harvard College on 
November 21 and under the guidance of 
Professor J. D. M. Ford inspected the 
Harvard Union, the Medical School 
dormitory and commons, and the Har- 
vard dormitory system. 

Professor William 3. Munro has been 
selected by the Governors of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto to deliver the Marfleet 
Foundation Lectures this year, The Mar- 
fleet Foundation provides for a series of 
three lectures ‘‘on some topic relating to 
the history or government of the United 
States or Canada.” They have been given 
three times — by Chief Justice William 
H. Taft in 1918, by Sir Robert Laird 
Borden, Prime Minister of Canada in 
1921, and by John Bassett Moore, a judge 
of the World Court, in 1924. 

Harvard University has made an agree- 
ment with the Pathé Exchange, Inc., by 
which the latter will codperate with the 
Harvard Division of Anthropology in pre- 
paring motion picture films on anthro- 
pological subjects, to be used in colleges 
and schools. 

The Fogg Art Museum has had exhi- 
bitions of paintings by Martin Mower, 
°94, lecturer on fine arts, of paintings by 
Denman W. Ross, °75, lecturer on the 
Theory of Design and Keeper of the Study 
Series, of water colors by Arthur Pope, 
’01, Professor of Fine Arts, of rare prints 
from the masterpieces of etching and en- 
graving, and of Japanese screens of vari- 
ous periods and schools. 

Samuel Henshaw, A.M. (hon.) ’03, has 
resigned as Director of the University 
Museum, and Thomas Barbour, ’06, has 
been appointed as his successor. 

Charles C. Willoughby has presented 
his resignation as Director of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archeology and 
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Ethnology, to take effect next September 
when he will become Director Emeritus. 
Samuel Kk. Lothrop, ’15, research associ- 
ate in the Museum of the American In- 
dian, New York City, will succeed him as 
director. 

An anonymous donor, “ Alumnus Aqua- 
ticus,” has given the Harvard Athletic 
Association $100,000 for the construction 
of a swimming pool for members of the 
University. 

Several books from the library of the 
late President Eliot are included in the 
list of Deturs for 1926-27, A large num- 
ber of first editions and books from noted 
presses are also among the books selected 
for the award. The prize books were 
awarded to those students who, during 
the past year, attained the First Group 
for the first time, or who received their 
A.B. degrees summa cum laude last spring. 
Thirty-nine awards were made to men in 
seventeen fields of concentration under 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, while 
six additional awards were made to men 
in the Enginecring Schcol. The fund from 
which the Deturs are purchased is derived 
from a bequest made by Edward Hopkins, 
a London merchant, who came to America 
in 1637, and was several times governor 
of the Connecticut Colony. At his death 
he made a number of important educa- 
tional bequests ‘‘to give some encourage- 
ment in these foreign plantations, for the 
breeding up of hopeful youths, both at the 
grammar school and college, for the public 
service of the country in future times.” 


VARIA 


“The Book of Harvard,” describing an 
eighteenth-century student rebellion and 
printed in this department of the Decem- 
ber number of the MaGazINE as a newly 
discovered manuscript, proves to be an 
old story. Mr. William C. Lane calls at- 
tention to the fact that a copy of the 
manuscript was acquired some years ago 
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by the Harvard College Library. To- 
gether with considerable supplementary 
and explanatory comment which Mr. 
Lane supplied, “‘The Book of Harvard” 
was printed in 1905 in the Publications of 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
Volume X. Mr. Albert Matthews sends 
us the following interesting note: ‘The 
skit, giving an account ‘of the disorders in 
the College in September, 1766 [not 1767], 
consequent on the Steward’s persisting in 
serving bad butter in Commons,’ was 
first printed, so far as the present writer is 
aware, in the Royal American Magazine 
for January, 1775, 1, 16-17. Several cop- 
ies of the manuscript are known. The one 
printed in this MaGazine is dated Janu- 
ary 10, 1767; another is dated January 7, 
1767; while a third is dated November 19, 
1766; and very likely other copies exist. 
Those wishing full information about the 
skit should consult Mr. William C. Lane’s 
very interesting article on ‘The Rebellion 
of 1766 in Harvard College,’ printed in 
the Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts for January, 1905, X, 33- 
59,” 
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